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* found St. Malo very 
much to our liking. Our 
hotel was excellent and 
e this always regulates to 
a | a greater or lesser ex- 
V tent one’s impression of 
‘a town. The town is 
literally crowned with fortifications and 
still takes pride in the fact that it de- 
fied all the efforts of the English to cap- 
ture it. It is limited in area to the space 
within its great walls so that every avail- 
able foot of ground is built upon and its 
houses have been built higher than in any 
other place in France. There is only room 
for so much population in St. Malo, and, 
as a consequence, St. Servan across the 
harbor on one side and Dinard across the 
River Rance on the other, have taken over 
and profited by the surplus population. 
The former place is reached by a platform 
bridge which moves by steam power back 
and forth across the harbor upon rails laid 






at the bottom of the sea, the passengers 
being forty feet above the rails and on a 
level with the land. It is a curious sight to 
see this elevated platform up on steel stilts 
moving through the water by a power 
which is unseen, but is really supplied by 
a stationary engine on the St. Servan side. 

St. Malo’s shops and streets are quaint 
and interesting. The latter are narrow 
and filled with people, the walls echoing 
with the clatter of sabots or wooden shoes 
of the peasants. In the evening the plaza 
near the Porte St. Vincent was gay with 
the music-loving populace who filled the 
sidewalks and a large portion of the pave- 
ment, sitting at the little round tables and 
listening to the female orchestras of the 
rival cafés. The female orchestras are an 
institution of France. We found them in 
almost every town and their playing was 
exceptionally good. We patronized sev- 
eral of the cafés and found them generally 
most satisfactory. Here, as in almost all 
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An Intimate Excursion 


provincial towns in France, the waiters 
serve your drinks in glasses set upon 
saucers upon which, burned in under the 
glazing, is the price you are to pay the 
waiter. This saves all disputes and as 
the price named on the saucers is charged 
up against the waiter when he receives 
them it enables the proprietor to get all 
that is coming to him. 

A trip along the coast from Honfleur to 
St. Malo is alone worth the trip to Europe. 
Those automobilists who think they are 
seeing Normandy and Brittany when they 
rush, as many of them do, from Paris 
through Evreux, Lisieux and Caen to St. 
Malo and its sister resort, Dinard, are doing 
the country like many of our American 
tourists see Europe, on the hop, skip and 
jump; too busy and too hurried to enjoy 
the really delightful things which go to 
make the trip most enjoyable. 

Normandy and Brittany towns have a 
quiet sweetness in which the strident call 
of commerce and the bustle and noise of our 
American towns are strangers. Wherever 
commercial activity comes in the charm 
goesout. There is little striking in the con- 
trast between the country and the small 
towns. You leave the brilliant colored 
poppies in the fields to meet the timid, 
open-eyed children in the village streets 
and you simply exchange the peasants 
working at the roadside for the white- 
capped women knitting in their doorways, 
and the men, wooden-sabotted and clad 
in blouses and baggy trousers at their 
work. There are no striking contrasts be- 
tween country and village such as we are 
accustomed to in America. A Normandy 
or Brittany village is but a cluster of 
houses and thatched-roofed cottages, pic- 
turesquely set amid the trees and fields. Of 
course, the larger places lose from necessity 
the pastoral features of the villages but in 
them you see nothing of the broken-down 
and often filthy outlying sections observ- 
able as you approach most American cities. 
If the section is one of poverty it will be 
picturesque-—not made hideous with the 
dumpings of empty cans and the town’s 
refuse. Neatness and attempt at beauti- 
fying are observable everywhere. Even 
in the country we found the edges of the 
roads and the rows of trees often trimmed 
with care. No family is so poor that it 
cannot have some bright flowers in win- 
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dow-boxes and a greater variety in the al- 
ways-present little garden. One of the 
most .notable features of both town and 
country is the absolute lack of idleness. 
Thrift and industry are written everywhere. 
This is characteristic of the French people 
and it shows in their Governmental bal- 
ance sheet, for France has not one cent 
of bonded indebtedness held by anyone 
except French people. When Bismarck 
levied a war indemnity on France after 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 it was 
paid “‘out of the stockings”’ of the masses 
with a promptness that surprised the world. 

Another charm of France is the perfec- 
tion of its small hotels and inns. What is 
the national secret the French people 
possess which enables the smallest wayside 
inn to set before you a dainty, well-cooked 
meal, well served and appetizing, and a 
palatable wine of the country at such a 
trifling cost? Some writer has referred to 
the “divine gift of cookery.”’ It certainly 
has not been inborn with the American as 
it has been with the French. We found no 
village so small that we could not get in it 
at insignificant cost a well prepared meal 
of appetizing dishes, daintily served. 

All of the larger towns have two distinct 
phases—the modern and the ancient. 
This is illustrated in the old portion of 
most towns, where the houses are so old 
and decrepit that often their tops actually 
lean against each other across the narrow 
streets. In the modern portion you will 
usually find handsome shops, artistic archi- 
tecture and beautiful residences. 

There are certain characteristics in the 
French cities which are alike in every town, 
large or small. The chief point of interest 
is always the cathedral. These vary in 
magnificence from the Notre Dame in 
Paris, the Grand Cathedral in Rheims and 
the St. Ouan at Rouen, to the little, quaint 
structures in the far off towns of Brittany. 
But, great or small, every city or town has 
a cathedral, with its customary statues and 
characteristic architecture. 

Another feature of the French town, and 
incidentally one of its most attractive ones, 
is the market place. These market places 
seem to be the social as well as the com- 
mercial centers for the peasants of the 
surrounding country. No one ever seems 
particularly anxious to sell in these mar- 
kets. You will see the women, all with 
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their white caps and wooden shoes, with 
umbrellas over them, sitting in their stalls 
knitting and gossiping, chattering away 
like magpies, while blue-bloused men 
stand in groups discussing in an animated 
way, but apparently utterly regardless of 
whether purchases of the sleek cattle of- 
fered for sale are made or not. 

There are no better places to see and 
study people than in these market places. 
You will find on sale in any of them not 
only vegetables and products of the dairy, 
but calicoes, shoes, velvets, coats, lingerie, 
bonnets, and_ confections, all in one heter- 
ogeneous combination. 

One lives mighty well in Normandy and 
Brittany, even at the smallest inns. Of 
course, the fish are as fine as can be found 
in the world, and in great variety. In 
season you will get most excellent oysters 
and you rarely find an inn so small that it 
does not have a dish of appetizing crevettes, 
or shrimp, among the hors-d’ceuvre. The 
meats are invariably good; chicken is 
omnipresent. One rarely gets wine on the 
table in this part of France, unless it is 
specifically ordered, as little wine is made 
in Normandy or Brittany; the drink of the 
country is the native cider for which no 
charge is ever made at meals. To those 
accustomed to American cider, the French 
cider is not particularly palatable, but it 
is a wholesome drink and after one be- 
comes accustomed to it, quite enjoyable. 

Prices are invariably low except in the 
larger places. One can tour Normandy, 
Brittany and Touraine and live delightfully 
at an expense of from ten to twelve francs 
($2.00 to $2.40) a day, this including your 
bed and three meals with all the cider you 
can drink thrown in. 

We had been cautioned before we started 
on our motoring trip not to draw up to a 
hotel or inn in our motor as we would be 
immediately considered American million- 
aires and charged accordingly. We were 
told to leave the motor some little distance 
from the inn and have one of the party 
stroll up with a ‘‘don’t-care-whether-I- 
stay-all-night-or-not” air and make terms 
first. We soon found that was needless, 
and after the first few days drove up to the 
hotel or inn entrance with the utmost 
abandon and still secured the best accom- 
modations at reasonable prices. Especially 
was this true when | showed my mem- 
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bership card in the Touring Club of France. 
This membership, which cost me, as noted 
elsewhere, a mere trifle, paid for itself over 
and over again, as there is a discount of 
from ten to fifteen per cent. given at all the 
hotels named in the Touring Club list, 
which includes the best in all towns. This 
saving of itself, with a party of six, 
amounted during our trip to a consider- 
able sum. 

We found the same saving possible in 
England, as my membership in the Motor 
Union gave us a discount at many of the 
best hotels and inns. 

Normandy and Brittany together are 
the land of legends and romance, but there 
is a noticeable difference in the people. 
The Breton is stalwart in stature and stern 
and serious in disposition. He has hewed 
his life out amid the serious things and 
along the rocky roads. His bronzed face 
looks austere, but beneath his blue blouse 
beats a heart warm and true. The primi- 
tive simplicity of his life and the intense- 
ness of his religion gives the Breton 
short view of the frivolities of existence. 
He carries his religion into his daily life 
and work and along all the roads are gaudy 
crucifixes which the peasants never pass 
without kneeling and crossing themselves. 

It is characteristic of all these Brittany 
folk that they mind their own business. 
I don’t know what the result would be if 
you were to try a jokeon them. | should 
be afraid to undertake it. Life is a serious 
problem to the Breton. It is homespun 
for him even though the rest of France 
may be arrayed in silks. He has worked 
out an existence against great odds and it 
has given him a character and physique 
which makes him notable among his fellow 
countrymen. 

These features are also characteristics of 
the Normandy folk, but to a less degree. 
They have prospered more than their Bre- 
ton brothers, their lands yield them easier 
and heavier harvests and they are a little 
closer in touch with the world outside. 
But, take them both side by side and they 
outmeasure in every point of comparison 
their brothers in corresponding walks of 
life in the rest of France. 

It seems to be quite the custom in Brit- 
tany to attend divine service first and then 
barter for such goods as may be needed 
after the religious services are finished. 












































Some of the wayfarers we encountered. 


When we left Vannes we went by the 
most direct road to Auray, about a half 
hour’s run, and there turned southwest 
toward Carnac down by the coast which we 
reached about an hour after leaving 
Vannes. We were eager to see the Druidi- 
cal monuments known as Menhirs and 
Dolmens, the great stones of mythological 
age. These and the Giant’s Causeway, 
which we visited later in Ireland, are two 
of the most wonderful things in the world 
—one created by man and the other a 
creation of Nature. The hotel manager at 


Vannes had given us a little map which 
enabled us to go directly to the most inter- 
esting part of these enormous fields of rock, 
taking in Ploemel and Plouharnel on the 


way. 
Th story of these stones—as to what 
they : e; what kind of people put them 


there; why and when they were put there; 
—has never been told and probably never 
will be. They are practically as prehis- 
toric as the formation of the world itself, 
and as we drove our motor, a symbol of the 
latest creation of man, out on the moors 
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among these tokens of the musty ages, a 
feeling unlike anything which we had ever 
felt before came over the entire party. 
Here was an illustration of the spanning of 
time. Here on the very spot where the 
first known labor of man is exhibited stood 
also his last production—one the work of a 
people unknown, the other the recent pro- 
duction of the most modern nation on 
earth. 

The pyramids of Egypt have a history 
which has been unraveled and written by 
archeologists. Pompeii is relatively mod- 
ern; the statues of Rameses and the art of 
the Nile are as open books compared with 
the history of these great rocks. 

The Menhirs and Dolmens are scattered 
all about the section south of Auray, but 
down near Carnac there are three groups 
set upon lines as straight as a modern 
engineer could draw them and forming nine 
or ten avenues. There are 874 in one of 
the rows, 855 in another and 262 in a third; 
it is said there were 15,000 originally. The 
stones, which are equal distances apart, 
vary in height from three to twenty feet, 
the largest having an estimated weight of 
forty to fifty tons. There is no stone of 
the same geological formation found nearer 
than three hundred miles and the mystery 
of their being placed here will probably 
never be solved. 


* * K K 


Our visit to the chateaux of Touraine 
I shall pass over here as they have been 
so often described, but there are two 
things which we will always remember in 
connection with Blois, a combination of 
the sublime and the ridiculous. The first 
is, of course, the magnificent chateau and 
the other the delicious cheese wrapped in 
lettuce leaves and served with a sauce of 
Kirsch which we had with our coffee at the 
Grand Hotel de Blois. The chateau was 
superb, the cheese a gastronomic inspira- 
tion, and the two will go galloping down 
the corridors of our memory whenever 
Blois is mentioned. I shall not attempt 
even to tell of our admiration of this 
most famous of all the French chauteaux 
which stands as an everlasting monu- 
ment to its great founders and architects. 
Its exquisite facades, its wonderful exterior 
staircase, built on the principle of a sea- 
shell, its great halls and_ gallerics, its 
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romances and history are all blended in 
our minds with one enduring impression 
which time will not obliterate. 

Leaving Blois we followed the main road, 
which for twenty-five miles is as straight 
as an engineering line could be laid, through 
Orleans, and reached the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau about sunset, so that we had a 
half hour's ride through the labyrinth of 
its roads at the most delightful part of the 
day. This famous forest, which is the 
most beautiful in France and probably the 
most perfect of any in Europe, has been 
under Government supervision and man- 
agement for generations. It covers 42,500 
acres, an area sixty times as great as 
Central Park in New York City, and 
crossing and recrossing in every direction 
are innumerable roads, varying from beau- 
tiful boulevards to the narrowest bridle 
paths, all kept in most perfect condition. 

In the city of Fontainebleau, which is 
almost in the center of this vast forest, we 
selected the Hoétel de France et d’Angle- 
terre as the best one at which to stop. 
This hotel is directly opposite the palace, 
and is one of the most attractive public 
houses in all of France, outside of Paris. I 
asked the manager to show us a suite of 
rooms, and he took us into what we have 
all agreed was the most fascinating suite 
we have ever seen in any public or private 
house. When I was told the price for our 
party, I could readily understand how the 
proprietor had been able to furnish the 
house throughout with the exquisite and 
classic furniture and rare engravings which 
had been from time to time bought from 
the palace. It would be a sweet thing to 
sleep in a bed which has been occupied by 
the great Napoleon and which is sur- 
mounted with the panoply of state; it 
would be a desirable thing to bathe in 
a bowl and use water from a pitcher 
which had been used by the Empress 
Josephine; it would be interesting to sit 
in front of the window looking out on 
the palace in the chair often occupied by 
Napoleon’s Chief of Council—but these 
things come too high for an American 
business man on an automobile trip, and | 
concluded that sixty dollars a night might 
be considered a trifle expensive for such 
accommodations. |, therefore, suggested 
to the manager, in my politest and what 
my wife calls my best style, that while the 























Steep and narrow are the streets leading down to the sex. 



































A familiar sight along French roads. 
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price was reasonable considering the his- 
torical interest of the furnishings, that 
three plain, clean bedrooms would be 
sufficient to meet our desires. ‘| think he 
was rather inclined to take exception to 
my judgment, but assured me that they 
could give me comfortable rooms at a less 
price in the annex, and we were soon 
settled in a delightful suite at what was 
reasonable for the Hétel de France, but, 
nevertheless, was the highest price we paid 
in France even including accommodations 
in Paris. 
* * * OK OX 


It is a curious thing that while the 
roads of France everywhere are world- 
famous for their excellence, the approach 
to Paris from any direction by the main 
routes is inexcusably bad. The pavement 
is old and rough and the streets full of the 
heavy trucking teams with often four 
horses tandem. As we came nearer to the 
city, we had numerous tram cars to add to 
our discomfort. We came into Paris by 
the way of St. Cloud, and entered at the 
gates taking us into the Bois de Boulogne. 
Here we were stopped by the officials, who 
measured the gasoline in our tanks and 
charged us the tax which amounted to 
a little more than five francs. Everything 
which enters the city of Paris is taxed. All 
of the market women bringing in fruit and 
the truck gardeners bringing in their loads 
of vegetables have to pay the city tax. 

The drivers in Paris, both of automobile, 
and carriages, are reckless in the extreme. 
The streets are so congested that there is 
little pleasure in driving your own car and 
constant risk of collision or accident. The 
recklessness of Paris motorists and drivers 
is proverbial. That there are not more 
accidents is a wonder. A speed of twenty 
to forty miles an hour seems perfectly 
allowable on city streets, and it is the duty 
of the pedestrian to get out of the way. 
It is said that if a person allows himself to 
be run over in Paris he is arrested for it. 
The one great crime for which instant 
arrest follows is to ‘“smoke”’ your car, and 
if this prohibition was enforced in our own 
country it would do much to change the 
sentiment of the masses against motors, 
especially in the cities. 

Roads in France are classified in four 
divisions; 
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First—The Route Nationale. 

Second—The Route Départmentale. 

Third—The Chemin de Grande Com- 
munication. 

Fourth—The Chemin de Moidre Impor- 
tance. 

The Routes Nationale are the most direct 
avenues between the large cities. In 
former times they were paved with large, 
flat stones, but almost everywhere now, 
except in the towns, these stones have been 
taken away and the finest surfaced mac- 


adam substituted. A map of France 
showing the Routes Nationale would 


resemble a railroad map, with New York 
or Chicago as a center, in that all chief 
points are to be reached from a hub cr cen- 
ter which in France is Paris. These roads 
are maintained by the national government 
and the grades upon them have been re- 
duced to a minimum. The various de- 
partments of France build and keep these 
roads as ordered by the general govern- 
ment and so perfect is the supervision that 
they rarely show need of repairs. The 
roads are divided into very short sections, 
and an official is in charge of each section. 
If any stones become detached or any ruts 
appear the damage is immediately fixed 
with the same degree of care that would 
be exercised in repairing tiling which had 
become loosened. 

In riding in an automobile over the 
roads of France, there is so little vibration 
that many of the notes from which this 
book has been written were made in the 
motor while it was running at good speed. 
If any reader desires to know just what 
this means, let him try making notes on an 
American road. There was also very little 
dust and in many sections none, except on 
the lesser roads. 

The Routes Départmentale, or second 
grade of roads, have no paving stones ex- 
cept in the towns and are, in many parts of 
France, in as good if not better condition, 
than the Routes Nationale. They are 
built, repaired and cleaned by the various 
departments of France. 

The Chemin de Grande Communication, 
or third division roads, run from commune 
to commune, or village to village. These 
roads are repaired and kept in order by the 
respective communes, and while they are 
narrower than the roads already named, 
are kept in nearly as good condition. The 
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Touring Club of France has contributed 
large sums of money to various communes 
which felt that they were too poor to keep 
the roads in the highest state of perfection. 

The Chemin de Moidre Importance, the 
fourth division roads, run from farm to 
farm and are paid for and kept in order by 
the commune or village in which they lie. 
They are mostly so narrow that two motors 
meeting have to pass very carefully, but 
they are always free from ruts and in a con- 
dition which would put nine-tenths of the 
American roads, even the most important 
ones to shame. In fact, nowhere on our 
entire trip through France did we strike a 
piece of road which could be called poor. 

The roads of France suffer more in dry 
weather than in wet, and to prevent dust 
and to keep the surface of the road moist, 
there are hundreds of miles fringed by trees 
on either side. The planting and kind of 
tree is determined by the general govern- 
ment and severe penalties are imposed on 
anybody who mutilates a tree in any way. 

The United States could learn a great 
deal from France in the matter of road 
making, and each State interested in good 
roads, could spend money to no better ad- 
vantage than by sending its engineers in 
charge of road building over to France to 
study the system of building and mainte- 
nance. The French never permit a mac- 
adamized road to get in bad repair. They 
act on the principle that a stitch in time 
saves nine, and that if the smooth surface 
of the macadam is broken in any place it 
is easier to fix it immediately while the 
damage is insignificant than to allow it 
to wear into a great hole which will become 
a nuisance, if not an actual menace. As 
the stone used in making the roads con- 
tains considerable natural cement, they 
become almost solid in time. There are 
many sections of the chief roads in France 
which run for miles in an absolutely straight 
line. The country is invariably rolling and 
it is nothing unusual to come to the summit 
of some hill and see the road stretching 
away in front as straight as a die as far as 
the eye can reach. 

Another feature of the French roads is 
the entire absence of fences. Fields come 
to the very edge of the grass bordering the 
rows of trees that line the roads and in 
Normandy and Brittany, especially, every 
foot of the acreage seems to be tilled. In 
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many fpiaces both gutters of the road on 
hills are carefully paved with stones so 
that the water may be carried off without 
cutting ruts in the macadam at the edges. 

Motoring is ideal when it can be enjoyed 
under mile after mile of arched foliage, 
past fertile fields and picturesque, though 
often poverty-like thatched cottages, with 
here and there attractive chateaux and 
villages as features of the landscape. 
Some one has said that motoring over one 
of the roads of France reminded him of 
winding up a great strip of white ribbon. 

There are a surprising number of railroad 
crossings at grade in France, but in every 
instance there are gate-keepers and gates 
for the protection of travelers. The gates 
are kept closed and only opened by the 
keepers most of whom are women provided 
there is no train due within ten minutes to 
half an hour, according to the disposition 
of the keeper. 

Another feature of the roads of France 
is the ever-present guidepost. These guide- 
posts consist of an iron plaque, about 
two feet long and a foot high, securely 
mounted on sturdy posts or fastened to 
some substantial wall. They are painted 
in white and blue and show, without any 
possibility of mistake, not only the com- 
mune or township in which they stand, but 
the next important place in either direction 
as well as the distances between all the 
chief points upon that route. Thus you 
will find, if you are traveling on a road 
which leads to Paris that the name of the 
metropolis will appear on the signboard, 
although it may be several hundred kilo- 
meters distant. 

In addition to these guideposts the 
Touring Club of France has put'on the chief 
roads a series of signs and symbols to in- 
dicate to motorists and bicyclists what sort 
of a road they are approaching. The sign 
“ralentir’’ which, translated into good 
United States, means to “let up,” has 
caused many a motorist who was unfamiliar 
with the road he was traveling, to slow 
down and to find shortly after the sign had 
been passed that it was well that he paid 
attention to it, because of a steep grade or 
some abrupt turn. There is no excuse, in 
view of the symbols and signboards, for 
anyone motoring in France to get on the 
wrong road or to come unexpectedly into 
trouble. 
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Every little way upon the chief high- 
ways of France, you pass the barracks of 
the gendarmerie, a perfectly appointed 
rural police force. These men, while they 
are of the army, are never considered in 
case of war. Napoleon wrote to Berthier 
in 1812: 

“Take not the police with you but conserve 
them for the watching of the country-side. Two 
or three hundred soldiers are as nothing, but 
two or three hundred police will ensure the 
tranquility and good order of the people at 
large.” 
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France has to-day about twenty-five 
thousand men engaged in this service, and 
a company commanded by a Major is 
allotted to each department. Their pay 
is less than sixty cents a day, but as they 
receive their lodgings in the barracks and 
their uniforms, and have practically noth- 
ing to pay for in a country where a little 
money buys a great deal, they evidently 
subsist pretty well. These gendarmes pay 
no attention to motorists as long as they 
observe the simple rules of the road and 














The wayside wells of Brittany where the gossips gather. 
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do not cause damage. There is somewhere 
in the laws of France, so | have been told, 
a regulation limiting speed, but no one pays 
the least attention to it. In the country 
districts the speed limit is, by common con- 
sent, the limit of your car. In towns they 
are very much more particular but, as a 
matter of fact, there are few small foreign 
towns in which anyone could run rapidly, 
as the narrow and too 
crowded. 

Motorists are stopped at the city gates 
in all the large places and are supposed to 
pay an “‘octroi”’ or city tax on the gasoline 
in the tank, but the only place we had to 
actually pay money was on entering Paris. 
At all other cities we offered to show how 
much we had in the tank and that was 
sufficient. 

While a great deal of stress is put upon 
the securing of a license and a “‘certificat 
de capacité pour la conduite des automo- 
biles a pétrole,” we were not asked once 


streets are too 
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during our entire trip in France to show 
either of the licenses which we had, or 
questioned regarding them. Nor were we 
in any way interfered with by officers of 
the law. Yet there is no country in which 
the law is more carefully enforced nor any 
in which there is a government more closely 
allied in its various dependencies. 
* oe OK OK 


We found the arrangements for handling 
cars at Boulogne, where many cars are 
taken back and forth on each trip during 
the summer season, most complete. Our 
car was securely fastened into a large 
cradle and thus carefully lowered into the 
open hold of the steamship. 

As soon as the car was actually on the 
English boat, the customs officers refunded 
the customs duties which | had paid in 
Havre. The cost of taking the car from 
Boulogne to Folkestone was $26.25 at the 
company’s risk. 








Opening the railroad gates—every grade-crossing has them. 























LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


DAD LANE’S BUFFALO 
YARN 


BY CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
DRAWING BY THE AUTHOR 


yr. i a ALK had drifted into the 
Be i days of the buffalo. “I 
run on to a head yes- 
H terday that the bone 
&| hunters must have over- 

7 looked,” said Long X 
Wilson. “It’s kind a-hid 
away under the rimrock on Lone Injun. 
’Twas an old bull, with the horns gnawed 
down to the nubs by trade-rats ’n’ there’s 
a little wool on the forehead, bleached ’n’ 
faded till it’s almost white. ‘Tain’t long 
ago the country was covered with these 
relics, but since the bone hunters cleaned 
up you seldom see one. Down on the 
Little Missouri I’ve seen bunches of skele- 
tons, runnin’ from ten to sixty. You'd 
generally find ’em under a knoll or raise 
in the country, ’n’ by scoutin’ around a 
little you might find in a waller or behind 
a greasewood a pile of long, bottleneck 
shells, These are Sharpe’s ca’tridges, ’n’ 
in number they’d count a few over the 
skulls. These skin hunters didn’t waste 
much lead; they had killin’ down to a finess, 
goin’ at it in a business way, huntin’ afoot, 
’n’ most of ’em used glasses. When Mister 
Skin Hunter leaves camp he’s loaded down 
with ammunition, ’n’ ’s packin’ a gun that 
looks ’n’ weighs like acrowbar. He prowls 
along the high country till he sights the 
herd; then gettin’ the wind right keeps the 
coulees till he’s got within range, ’n’ it 
don’t have to be close, ’cause these old 
Sharpe’s pack lead a thousand yards. 
First he picks out a cow on the edge of the 
bunch ’n’ pullin’ down on her he breaks her 
back. Of course she starts draggin’ her 
hindquarters ’n’ makin’ all kinds of buffalo 
noise. Quicker than you’d bat your eye 





her neighbors ’re ‘round her wantin’ to 
know what’s the matter. 

“Buffalo ’re like any other cow-brute; 
kill one ’n’ they don’t notice it much ’n’ 
’re liable to quit the country; cripple one — 
’n start the blood ’n’ it’s pretty near a 
cinch they'll hang ‘round. The hide 
hunters knows this trick ’n’ most of ’em 
use it. When the herd gets to millin’ he 
goes to work pourin’ lead into ’em as fast 
as he can work the lever on his breech- 
block. Whenever one tries to break out 
of the mill there’s a ball goes bustin’ 
through its lungs, causin’ it to belch blood 
‘n’ strangle, ’n’ it ain’t long till they quit 
tryin’ to get away ’n’ stand ’n’ take their 
medicine. Then this cold-blooded prop- 
osition in the waller settles down to busi- 
ness, droppin’ one at a time easin’ up now 
’n’ agin to cool his gun, but never for long 
till he sees through the smoke the ground 
covered with still, brown spots. Then 
layin’ down his hot weapon he straightens 
up ‘n’ signals the skinners that’s comin’ 
up behind. They’ve located him by the 
talk of his Sharpe’s. ; 

“This is what hunters called gettin’ a 
stand; there’s nothin’ taken off the animal 
but the hide ’n’ sometimes the tongues. 
The rest goes to the wolves. These hide 
hunters ’re the gentlemen that cleaned up 
the buffalo ’n’ since the bone gatherers 
come there ain’t nothin’ left to show that 
there ever was any. I’ve seen a few buffalo 
myself, but the big herds was gettin’ pretty 
seldom when I hit the country. I guess 
you've all heard them yarns about how 
they used to stop the boats on the Missouri 
’n’ how wagon-trains would have to corral 
for days lettin’ a herd pass. The strongest 
yarn | ever heard of this kind ’s an old fel- 
ler’s up on High River springs: He’s a 
Hudson’s Bay man ’n’s tellin’ about comin’ 
south from Edmonton with a Red River 
cart-train. They’re just north of the Big 
Bow when they run into a herd; as near 
as he can figure there’s a couple of million. 
It’s spring ’n’ the calves ’re so plentiful 
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they have to stop every little ways ‘n’ pry 
‘em from between the spokes; they keep 
blockin’ the wheels.” 

“Buffalo!” says old Dad Lane, “I was 
here when they’re thick as hair on a dog, 
but it’s surprisin’ how quick one of these 
big herds could quit a country. You'd 
travel for days in sight of ’em ’n’ wake up 
some mornin’ ’n’ it’d look like they'd dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth; you 
could ride for ten days in any direction 
without seein’ hide or hair of em. Whether 

. they walked or run | never knowed, but 
from looks you'd swear they'd flew. This 
sudden disappearin’ of buffalo comes pretty 
near causin’ me to cash in once. 

“It’s back in 62. There’s me, Jack 
Welch, Murphy ’n’ a feller called Whiskey 
Brown, builds a tradin’ post up near 
Writin’ Stone. We're short of goods ’n’ 
somebody’s got to go to Benton; so me ’n’ 
Joe Burke, an interpreter, knowin’ the 
country, volunteers to make the trip. 
This Burke’s a full-blooded Piegan, but 
bein’ raised by a white man he’s tuk his 
name. He’s knowed amongst his people 
as ‘Bad Meat.’ Our outfit’s made up of 
eight pack-ponies ’n’ two Red River carts. 
We're drivin’ these vehicles jerkneck, that 
is the trail pony’s tied to the lead cart so 
one man can handle both. I’m teamster; 
the Injun’s got the pack-train. The first 
couple of days it’s smooth sailin’. It’s 
August, the weather’s fine ’n’ we're never 
out o’ sight o’ buffalo, so meat’s always 
handy. 

“The second mornin’ when we're quit- 
tin’ the blankets | notice the sun down on 
the skyline, lookin’ like a red-hot stove lid, 
’n’ my nostrils fill with the smell of burnt 
grass, tellin’ me the range is afire some- 
where south of us. ’Tain’t an hour till th’ 
sky’s smoked up so the sun’s hid ’n’ we’ve 
lost our timepiece ’n’ compass. But it 
don’t worry me none; I can see the Injun 
joggin’ along ahead; all the smoke in hell 
couldn't losehim. There’s one place where 
an Injun holds the edge on a white man— 
day or night you can’t lose him. 

“I remember askin’ Bad Meat how it 
was that an Injun never loses his way. 
He tells me when a white man travels he 
looks one way, always straight ahead. 
Passin’ a butte, he only sees one side of it, 
never lookin’ back; so of course he don’t 

savvy that butte on his return. The Injun 
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looks all ways ’n’ sees all sides of every- 
thin’. There’s somethin’ in this but that 
ain’t all there is to it. Of course an Injun 
ain’t got eyes for nothin’, but it ain’t all 
seein’ ‘cause I’ve been with savages nights 
so black that bats stayed to home; but it 
don’t bother Mister Injun. He travels 
without hesitatin’ like it’s broad day. | 
don’t know how he does it ’n’ | doubt if the 
Injun can tell himself. These people ‘re 
only part human ’n’ this is where fhe ani- 
mal crops out. 

“Well, we keep workin’ along south 
through the smoke. Once in a while | can 
see a string o’ buffalo, dim through the 
haze like shadows. Sometimes they get 
right up on us before sightin’ our outfit. 
Then swervin’ from their course they go 
lopin’ off ’n’ are soon lost in the haze. 
Toward evenin’ Bad Meat downs a young 
cow ’n’ while we're cuttin’ the back-meat 
he advises takin’ the hams, but I say, 
“What's the use? It’s only that much 
extra packin’, ’n’ we'll get meat to-morrow.’ 

““All the buffalo we see to-day is 
travelin’,’ says he. ‘Maybe-so no meat to- 
morrow.’ 

“Since he spoke of it I notice that they 
are all travelin’, ’n’ not so slow either, but 
I’ve seen buffalo lope ’n’ trot goin’ to, or 
leavin’, water, ’n’ didn’t think nothin’ of 
it. But followin’ Bad Meat’s hunch, we 
take the hams. 

“Bout noon the next day we strike the 
burnt country. As far as you can see 
she’s black, with now 'n’ then a smoulderin’ 
buffalo chip that still holds the fire. It’sa 
sorry sight; a few hours ago this country 
wore grass that ‘d whip a hoss on the 
knees ’r’ buffalo fed by thousands. Now 
she’s lifeless, smoked ’n’ charred till she 
looks like hell with the folks moved out. 
It’s the same all day—black, without a 
livin’ critter in sight. The outlook’s bad 
for the cayuses, but toward evenin’ we 
strike a creek that Bad Meat calls ‘Wild 
Dog’ ’n’ a little patch of grass the fire’s 
gone ’round. Tlie Injun’s not for stoppin 
except to eat a bite ’n’ water the hosses; 
then push on into the night away from the 
fire. Injun-like, he’s been houndin’ the 
ground all day ’n’ finds some tracks. He 
tells me he’s seen the moccasin marks, as 
near as he can guess, of about eight men, 
‘n’ there ain’t no pony sign among ’em; 
they’re all afoot, ’n’ when the sun shows 
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red like a bloody warshield, he says, ‘It’s 
bad medicine.’ 

“This savage superstition about the sun 
sounds foolish to me ’n’ | tell him it’s the 
smoke causes it. ‘Yes,’ says he, “but who 
built the fire? We’re still in the country 
of the Piegans; do they burn their own 
grass?’ 

“Of course these tracks look bad, ’cause 
when you see Injuns walkin’ in a country 
it’s a cinch they ain’t friendly. Walkin’ 
makes all people dangerous. War parties 
generally travel this way ’n’ by the time 
they, or anybody else, have walked a hun- 
dred miles or so they ain’t to be trusted 
amongst hosses. Me ’n’ Bad Meat talks it 
over ’n’ decides by puttin’ out the fire; 
it ‘Il be safe enough. Our hosses ’re all 
good to stay, ’n’ barrin’ two we hobble ’n’ 
our herd-hoss on a picket rope, they're all 
loose. It’s been a tiresome day, ’n’ I no 
more ’n hit the blankets till I’m asleep. 

“Along in the night sometime I’m awak- 
ened by a report of guns. It kind o’ dazes 
me at first, till a ball spats agin a wheel- 
spoke just above my head, ’n’ | ain’t slow 
changin’ my bed-ground. Mister Injun 
had an idee where I’m sleepin’ ’n’s feelin’ 
for me with his gun. He’s doin’ good 
guessin’ in the darkness ’n’ comes within 
a foot of findin’ me. I’m awake plenty 
now ’n’ hear the hosses runnin’. By the 
way the noise is leavin’ me | know they're 
pushin’ the country behind ’em mighty 
rapid. I tell you, boys, it’s tough layin’ 
there listenin’ to all you got leavin’ you, 
but there ain’t nothin’ to do. In that 
country we're as good as blind men, It’s 
the darkest night I ever see ’n’ the burnt 
ground don’t help it none. I’m so damn 
mad | blaze away in the dark once at the 
noise ’n’ think | hear a hoss bawl like he’s 
hit, but I guess it’s my imagination, for 
there’s nothin’ to show for it in the mornin’. 
I’m cussin’ ’n’ goin’ on when | hear Bad 
Meat kind o’ chucklin’. He calls to me 
from his blankets. ‘I knowed it,’ says he. 

“Tf you knowed,’ says I, ‘ You're a little 
late breakin’ the news. What’s the cause 
of you holdin’ out all this knowledge?’ 
’n’ I cussed him up a batch. I’m in the 
wrong all right, but ain’t in no humor to 
own up to it—’specially to an Injun. 

“As I said before we're helpiess, but 
there ain’t nothin’ to do but wait for day. 
When it’s light I’m surprised at Bad Meat’s 
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appearance. Up till now he’s wearin’ 
white man’s clothes, but this mornin’ he’s 
back to the clout, skin leggin’s ’n’ shirt. 
His foretop’s wrapped in otter-skin ’n’ 
from his hair to just below his eyes he’s 
smeared with ochre. The rest of his face 
is black, with green stripes. He notices 
my surprise ’n’ tells me it ain’t good med- 
icine for an Injun to die in white man’s 
clothes. I ask him what’s his reason for 
thinkin’ about cashin’ in. ‘That war 
party,’ says he, ‘is mighty successful in 
gettin’ them hosses, but all Injuns love to 
get some little token to take back to their 
folks, such as hair.” This kind 0’ worries 
me; I ain’t anxious to furnish no savages 
locks to trim leggin’s with ’n’ I think Bad 
Meat feels the same way, ’cause he says 
it Il be a good idee to travel nights from 
here on ’n’ I second the motion. 

“Bad Meat calls the turn when he says 
these Injuns ain’t satisfied, for while we're 
eatin’ breakfast there’s a band of ’em 
looms up on a ridge. It’s the same party 
that makes us the night visit; I recognize 
the hosses. While we're lookin’ ’em over 
one buck slides from his pony ’n’ restin’ 
his gun on his cross-sticks takes a crack 
at us. There’s a little curl o’ dust out on 
the prairie shows me that his old smooth- 
bore won’t pack lead near that distance, 
but the way he’s pintin’ his weapon tells 
us it ain’t no friendly salute, so me ’n’ Bad 
Meat takes to the shelter. We don’t no 
more ’n reach the brush till they’re all 
down off the ridge, yelpin’ like a band o’ 
coyotes. Bad Meat starts singin’ his war- 
ditty. On hearin’ his gun bark I lock off 
on the prairie; there lays a still Injun ’n’ 
there’s a loose pony lopin’ off with nothin’ 
on but a war-bridle. It’s a good shot for 
an Injun, but Bad Meat’s over average. 

“This good shootin’ don’t seem to pacify 
these savages, ’n’ the way they start pilin’ 
lead in our direction makes us hug the 
brush; we don’t leave it till dark. Barrin’ 
a bundle of robes Bad Meat grabs when 
we're quittin’ camp it’s a Mexican stand- 
off, which means gettin’ away alive. Of 
course we got our guns, but we’re grubless, 
’n’ for three days we don’t swaller nothin’ 
more stimulatin’ than water. The fourth 
mornin’ we're out o’ the burnt country. 
It’s gettin’ pretty light ’n’ we're thinkin’ 
about campin’ when we see four old bulls 
about a mile off. The country’s level as a 
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table ’n’ the chances of gettin’ near enough 


for a shot looks slim. The Injun says he 
knows a way, ’n’ unrollin’ the robes he 
comes up with a couple o’ wolf-skins. He 
tells me his grandad used to play wolf ’n 
fool the buffalo. When we get our dis- 
guises tied on we find a shallow coulee 
that'll save a lot of crawlin’. On reachin’ 
the raise we drov to all fours ’n’ start 
playin’ wolf. The Injun’s a little ahead 
’n’ when he tops the draw | notice him 
pull a whisp o’ grass ‘n’ toss it up. There’s 
so little wind it’s hard to tell the direction, 
but the grass falls just back of his shoulder. 
Bad Meat signs good ’n’ we start crawlin’. 
I’m so hungry | feel like a wolf all right, 
but for looks I’m no good; my suit’s too 
small ’n’ | keep thinkin’ that any buffalo 
that wouldn't tumble to me must be near- 
sighted or adamn fool. It’s different with 
Bad Meat. A little way off in the grass 
he’s actin wolf mighty natural. Injun- 
like, he knows the animal ’n’s got that side- 
wheelin’ gait of the loafer wolf down fine. 

“We ain’t gone far when the nearest 
bull raises his head ’n’ lifts his nose, but 
the wind’s wrong ’n’ he don’t find nothin’; 
so after lookin’ us over, he goes grazin’. 
I’m within twenty-five yards when | pick 
out my bull. They’re all old boys that’s 
been whipped out of the main herd, but 
goin’ on looks | draw down on the youngest. 
I’m half hid in some buckbrush ’n’ he’ 
standin’ broadside. His heart’s what | 
aim for, but bein’ weak ’n’ trembly from 
kunger I notice the sight wavin’ when | 
puu <*> trigger ’n’ when | look under the 
smoke there stands the bull with his head 
up ’n’ tail kin’e4 = There’: < blotch 
on his side, but uigh ’n’ fur back. 
‘Ine bull stands a few seconds lookin’. He 
can’t see me ’cause I|’m layin’ flat as a 
snake; it’s the damn smoke hangin’ over 
me that tips my hand. I’m tryin’ hard 
to re-load when he comes for me, snortin’ 
’n’ gruntin’. When I raise to run the 
wolf-skin slips down ’n’ hobbles me, ’n’ 
the next thing | know I’m amongst his 
horns. 

“Lucky for me I get between ’em, ’n’ 
grabbin’ a horn in each hand, I’m hangin’ 
for all there’s in me while the bull’s doin’ 
his best to break my holt. But bein’ shot 
through the lungs he’s weak ’n’ slowly 
bleedin’ to death. I’m playin’ my strength 
agin hisn when | hear the bark of Bad 
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Meat’s gun. The bull goes over ’n’ the 
fight’s mine. Mzybe you think that old 
Injun don’t look good standin’ there with 
his empty muzzle-loader. 

“Barrin’ bein’ covered with blood ’n’ 
the bark peeled off me in places where 
Mister Bull drags me I’m all right. This 
bull-meat’s pretty strong ’n’ tough, but it’s 
fillin’ ’n’ takes us to Benton.” 


OLD SOLDIER YARNS 


NOT ACCORDING TO 
REGULATIONS 


BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


ERGEANT Sullivan slid through the 

guardhouse door, banging it shut be- 
hind him. He stamped the snow from his 
boots and ran his hands over his eyes and 
his much icicled mustache. 

“Divvil take such a night,” he said, 
loosening his coat, “‘’tis Hell br-roke loose 
intirely. Thot skinny rookie fr’m Tixas 
on noomber six wud’ ’ov been a sthiff an’ 
unintherestin’ cadaver if his relafe had 
been tin minutes lather.” 

He drew up a barrack chair beside the 
fire, about which half a dozen men just off 
post were huddling. Stretching his legs 
toward the roaring logs, he took out his 
pipe and filled it lovingly. 

“Gott in Himmel!” growled Private 
Barr, ‘“‘ vot a stinkin’ furnace vos dot to be 
lighted.” 

“Thot’s the pipe f’r yez, though,” re- 
marked Sergeant Sullivan, ‘“a_ short, 
sthraight brier. Clay is too br-rittle. 
Car-rn cob spoils rapid. A meerscha’m is 
about as much use to a man as a silk hat 
is to a pack mule. But,” he went on 
pointediy—and Barr wriggled, having 
lately had his wife, a yellow haired ’Frisco 
woman, run off with by a*Quartermaster 
Sergeant—‘‘most min choose pipes and 
women alike—selectin’ showy articles wid 
gilt trimmin’s an’ fine cases, swate to look 
at an’ swift to r-ruin. “Tis a wise wan 





takes both short, plain, an’—sthraight. Thin- 
handle thim gentle, shmoke thim slow, an’ 
the blacker, oldher, an’ sthronger they get 
the more ye'll be r-regardhin’ av thim.” 
Barr answered not, but sat scowling at 
Sullivan struck a match and 


the fire. 


























settled back in his chair. The wind 
howled across the desolate prairie, sobbing 
and screeching around the guard house like 
a mad woman. 

“Hell, what a’ noise!” said one of the 
men. 

Sergeant Sullivan spit at the back log 
and spoke, reminiscently. 

“Barr’s shpakin’ av me pipe,” he began, 
“sets me thinkin’ av the various and sun- 
dhry places phwere I hov smoked av it— 
fr’m New Yor-rk to the Philippine Islands. 
And wi’ this the yowl av the blizzard puts 
me mind smack on wan man an’ wan spot 
—which same is Snick Robinson, the man, 
an’ the Barrio av San Romato, the spot.” 

“What happened there?” asked the 
newest recruit. 

“Snick Robinson,” answered Sullivan 
dryly. 

“Sound off and tell us about it, Sully,” 
said the Corporal of the relief on post, 
“you have to thaw out here anyway be- 
fore hitting your bunk.” 

“Well, thin,” began the smoker, “to 
start fair, so many years back that we've 
both lived down the shame, Snick an’ me 
worr raw r-rookies thegither in a bathery 
av coast arthillery. ‘Twas thin | knowed 
him as wan man knows another phwin ye 
ar-re both in livin’ fear av death f’r lookin’ 
crass eyed befoor y’r twinty-nine year 
dhrill sergeant, and | will say thot av all 
cute an’ smart min to me acquent Snick 
was the cutest and smartest. I'll not be- 
guile ye wi’ tales av his clivirness, though 
they ar-re without number. Suffice to say 
thot what he wanted he got at no matter 
what cost to him or anny wan ilse, as many 
a poor gir-rl learnt to her sorrow, thinkin’ 
to play with him like an ordhinary man. 
Only wan quality will | mintion—an’ this 
the wind put in me head. Snick had the 
power av makin’, befoor God, th’ unholiest, 
fr-rightfullest damn noise man ivver heard. 
"Twas not acry, nor yit a laugh, but a mix- 
ture av the two, so loud an’ shrill ye cud 
hear it a mile, and so spookey I’ve seen 
min be a bar blanch an’ shake like fr-right- 
ened kids phwin Snick let the thing go 
sudden in the midst av a dhrunkin avenin’. 
An’ phwat will scare a bunch av soldiers 
leanin’ on the bar, wi’ their glasses in their 
fists is somethin’ f’r any man to avoid. 

“Well, after our discharge, | wint to the 
Sixteenth Cavalry, an’ Snick tuk on wid 
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a dough bye rigimint in Montana. An’ to 
thim two outfits we both stuck fast.” 

The speaker paused in his narrative to 
poke the fire with the tongs and motion 
to the newest rookie to throw on more 
logs. Then he resumed. 

“Accordhin’ to Rig’lations, all br-ranches 
av the Service shud har-rmonize and co- 
operate. But I lave it to anny man livin’ 
if ivver he saw the Cavalry an’ Infanthry 
agr-ree on anny wan thing f’r over two 
minutes onless it was a mutual disthrust 
av th’ Arthillery. Avin th’ officers, bowin’ 
an’ scrapin’ to each other though they be, 
ar-re full av bitherness. Let a Major av 
har-rse take his cocktail dhry, and you 
can’t git a Major av foot to take wan thot 
isn’t swate—an’ divvil a dismounted 
youngsther will touch his without a mess 
av cherries in the bottom, though he be 
sick f’r a month afther it. God knows 
phwy it is. But it is, an’ all you can do is 
to make the most av it. 

“So phwin me squadhron av the Six- 
teenth an’ Snick’s rigimint av dough byes 
worr set down side be side in Manila in the 
fir-rst days av th’ Empire, tbe very fir-rst 
thing we stharted to do was to row over 
wan thing and another, fr’m thransporta- 
tion an’ rations to the dacincy—or indac- 
incy—av us wan day havin’ our Major 
br-rought home be three policemen in th’ 
early marrnin’, singin’ ‘Promise Me,’ an’ 
makin’ promisc’us spaches on th’ evils av 
fav’ritism in th’ Ar-rmy, an’ th’ impendin’ 
downfall av our totterin’ Raypublic. 

“Th’ officers snapped an’ bowed cool 
like, an’ th’ officers’ wives, such as there 
worr, used to stab each other shameful—as 
I had fr’m their maids. Finally throop‘K’ 
and a dough bye coomp’ny had a fr-ree 
fight in a saloon afther pay day, an’ wan 
av the throop was killed an’ four Infantry 
min damn near it befoor the row was bruk 
up be th’ officers wid their pistols out, an’ 
their faces white wi’ shame an’ anger at 
bein’ obliged to intherfere. 

“It was in this rumpus thot somebody 
hit old Snick Robinson over the nut wid a 
bottle, an’ phwin he come out av th’ 
‘orspital there was a look in his eye phwin 
it lit on a throoper that made me stum- 
mick sink, knowin’ the man as | did. 

““Snick,’ says | though, friendly like, 
‘I’m glad you’re about again.’ 
““Ye ar-re, ar-re yer’ says he. 





“Well, 
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it’s wise to take your joy phwin ye can get 
it,’ says he, and wheelin’ on his heel he 
stamped off. 

“‘ Av coorse we woor inspicted an’ dhisci- 
plined, an’ they ordhered us all into thefield, 
into Maclate Province, phwere the hikin’ is 
the har-rdest on earth, an’ thot piefaced 
murdherer Molares was r-rompin’ around 
as unresthrained as a pig in a parlor. 

“Giniral Knox was in c’mand, an’ 
hungry to add another pair av sthars to 
his shoulders befoore all the constellations 
in Washington give out. He kep’ us 
swingin’ about fr’m wan ind av Maclate to 
th’ other until our horses worr a sight be- 
foore Hivvin, an’ the dough byes worr 
dhroppin’ dead fr’m havin’ their legs wore 
off. But nivver a grunt did ayther av th’ 
outfits give. We worr both thot keen to git 
the best av each other, an’ we worr thot 
afraid th’ other fellows might catch Molares. 

“Well, to cut a long sthory short, at last 
wan day kem the news into camp thot thot 
damn Infantry outfit was cor-rnerin’ 
Molares and all his gente in a place in the 
mountains about six mile fr’m the Barrio 
av San Ramato, an’ we worr ordhered to 
make a foor-rced mar-rch to co’perate wid 
thim. The news was through the Squad- 
hron in a minnit, an’ befoor ivvir Boots an’ 
Saddles sounded ivery throop was ready 
an’ waitin’. 

“All thot day we r-rode on and on, 
through a dhrivin’ rain, sparin’ nayther 
man norr baste, an’ about dusk we come 
into San Romato, phwere the dough byes 
worr lyin’ ar-roun’ their fires, near dead, 
caked wid mud, an’ too tir-red to avin 
buscar a chicken to help out their supper. 

“Giniral Knox was there, all worrit an’ 
impatient like, and immediate he has a 
confirince, him an’ our Major, an’ the 
dough bye Colonel. I was in char-rge av 
—nivver mind phwat—near by, an’ | 
heard the whole talk. 

“*Major,’ says the Giniral, ‘your ar- 
rival is most oppor-rtune,’ says he. ‘Mo- 
lares is in his wur-ruks six mile south an’ 
ixpicts nothin’ until to-morrow. Me In- 
fanthry is wore out,’ he says, ‘can you 
make it?’ he says. 

“| thought av our scarecrow mounts an’ 
our min, near kilt, an’ the wet thrail, an’ 
the still dhrizzlin’ r-rain, an’ f’r an insthant 
I feared the Major might forget he was a 
field of’cer av the Sixteenth R-reglar 
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Cavalry. But no sign av thot—r-red owld 
dhrunk thot he was. 

““*T can, sorr,’ he says, ‘let me min r-rest 
till midnight,’ he says, ‘and | will sur-round 
th’ inimy an hour befoore dawn,’ he says. 

“*Giniral,’ br-roke in the dough bye 
Colonel, hot-like, ‘may I spake?’ 

“*Phwat is it?’ asks the Giniral. 

“*Me min ar-re not wore out,’ he says. 
‘Me Rigimint can sthart at ilivin an’ do 
the job aisy,’ he says, “we car-rnered the 
man,’ he says, ‘an’ | think we're afther 
deservin’ the scr-rap, sorr,’ he says. | 
sure admired him f’r his nerve, f’r his min 
worr worse than ours. But the Giniral 
wud hear no wur-rud. 

““*No,’ he says, ‘I’m sorry, an’ | appre- 
ciate y’r ixcillint service,’ he says, ‘an’ 
the spirit which annymates ye—which is 
highly creditible,’ he says, “but me plans 
ar-re different,’ he says. 

“So I snaked off, an’ tin minutes lather 
our camp was as merry as a parthy, an’ th’ 
Infanthry wan was as dour as a fun’ral. 

“*Ye dough byes ar-re fine pointhers,’ 
sings out Sergeant Wilson av ‘I’ throop 
to Snick who was walkin’ post, ‘but now 
the time is come f'r scr-rapin’ an y’r 
bethers ar-re sint to show ye how.’ 

““Come on now, thin,’ roars Snick, on 
post as he was, ‘and we'll see who nades 
a lesson most.’ 

“But | spake soft like to Wilson, an’ 
took him off. 1 wanted no r-row. Ivery 
thing was goin’ our way already. 

“The night settled down as black and 
thick as a wet blanket. We had our sup- 
per, an’ threw ourselves down on our 
ponchos, thryin’ to catch a bit r-rest in 
spite av the r-rain. There worr double 
sintinels on the picket lines and we worr all 
lyin’ near our saddles. 

“| dhropped off r-right quick, but the 
wather patterin’ about me made me slape 
a thrifle light, an’ somehow I was av a 
suddent aware av somethin’ about me not 
r-right. | sat up. Not a thing cud I see 
an inch in fr-ront av me nose but the black 
night. Nor cud | hear a sound but the 
dhrip av the r-rain an’ the slow movin’ av 
the har-rses on the picket line. Yit thot 
sinse av throuble was heavy on me, an in 
spite av me bether judgmint | cud not 
shake it off. But there was nothin’ | 
cud do ixcipt loosen me pistol, an’ lie down 
again, an’ wish f’r a moon. 

















“Slowly me wear-riness was dhrivin’ me 
into a bad half-wakin’ drame, phwin a 
sound r-rose thot made me sthart to me 
fate in a cowld sweat. It was low, but 
gr-rowin’ loudher, an’ near, but yet far 
away. It was the shriek av a woman 
findin’ her murdhered lover, mixed wi’ 
the scramin’ laughter av a maniac. Loudher 
an’ loudher it gr-rew. The min about me 
étharted up, shakin’ an’ cursin’. The 
har-rses on the picket line quit moving’ 
intirely. Phwat it was—phwere it came 
fr’m no wan knew. The hair on me head 
r-rose wid terror. Thin, sudden came a 
gr-reat explosion an’ a blaze av fir-re—an’ 
thin the mad rush av a thousand hoofs, an’ 
the cr-ryin av har-rses dhrivin in horror 
sthricken fr-right. Ivery baste in the 
Squadhron had br-roke loose an’ stam- 
peded. 

“| hov been close to me ind a hundher 
times, an’ | hov fought ivery thing fr’m a 
city bred rookie to an Apache. But fists 
an’ bullets ar-re love tokens aside av a 
stampede. Ye hear min talk av San Juan. 
I was up San Juan wi’ the fir-rst, an’ fifty 
San Juans heaped thegither wud be child's 
play along av thot night at San Ramato. 
The black dharkness was full av char-rgin’, 
thunderin’ death—not a clane, quick 
death, but wan wid your brains crushed 
out an’ your bowels r-ripped open be ir-ron 
hoofs. I am no coward, but thot night | 
dhropped on me belly an’ wrapped me 
ar-rms about me head, an’ pr-rayed God 
to spare me, babbling like a baby. And 
phwin it was all over | was thot wake | 
cud hardhly stand up. 

“The fir-rst thing | heard over the van- 
ishin’ poundin’ av hoofs was the voice av 
the Major: 

“Captains, for-rm your throops!’ 

“Somehow we fell in. Two throops 
they sint out dhismounted to r-round up 
the har-rses an’ two to pick up the injured 
an’ make phwat they cud in the dhar-rk 
av the ruined camp. | was searchin’ f’r 
wounded—av which, be the gr-race av God, 
there wor but tin, an’ two dead—phwin | 
hear-rd Giniral Knox’s voice on the r-road 
betwane our camp an’ the dough byes. 

“““Me Cavalry is ruint,’ he says, ‘can ye 
do it, Colonel?’ 

““T can,’ says the dough bye Colonel. 

“<The Cavalry will guar-rd your camp,’ 
says the Giniral—an’ thin they walked off. 
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“Not till thot moment did it come to 
me—thot noise, and phwat made it. Dumb 
fool thot | was not to hov minded Snick 
and his wail. | jumped to phwere the 
nearest picket line had been. Pawin’ 
ar-round in the dhark, | found wan av the 
pins—an the r-rope ind fast to it—cut clane 
as a whistle be a knife! Oh, the villainy 
av the man! The skill av him! F’r an 
instant | was near laughin’ wid pr-ride at 
the thought av the wit in the schame. 
But thin | heard the dough bye Captains 
puttin’ their Coomp’nies in mar-rch, an’ 
black shame an’ hate sat in me hear-rt. 
Th’ Infanthry worr hikin’ off to grab the 
pr-rize we had had fast in our mitts an 
hour befoor. I swor-re thin thot hate to 
killin’ was betwane Snick an’ me fr’m 
thot day f’r ivvir. 

“There was nought gained be grievin’, 
though, an’ somehow we wore the long 
night through. Soon afther sunrise we 
had all th’ animals safe back, an’ worr 
settin’ in the remains av our camp. There 
we stayed until toward noon phwin an 
aide an’ a couple*av mounthed ordherlies 
come r-ridin’ over the hill. The Major 
wint out to mate thim. 

““*Phwat’s the news?’ he yelled. 

““We got him,’ sang th’ aide. 

“*Hell!’ said the Major. 
alive?’ 

“*Dead,’ says th’ aide, ‘an’ sixty odd 
av his paple.’ 

“*Who kilt him?’ says the Major, hopin’ 
agin hope it might hov been a sthaff of’cer 
or ordherly. 

“Robinson, a privit av Coomp’ny “‘K,’”’ 
says th’ aide. ‘Poor divvil, he got Molares 
just as a nigger got him.’ 

“*Kilt?’ says the Major. 

““Shot through the hear-rt,’ says th’ 
aide, ‘he nivver knew phwat hit him.’ 

“So afther all, | c’u’dn’t hate him— 
much.” 


WHEN THE SNOW 
COMES 


BY E. P. POWELL 


EBRUARY is a curious little month— 
slipped in between two of the most 
pronounced, and having no special busi- 
ness of its own. The best use one can 
make of it is to get all the fun that he can, 
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and that certain something which we call 


re-creation. It is not quite true that man 
was created in the garden of Eden; cer- 
tainly not without the need of re-creating 
himself frequently. February is the best 
month in the winter for skating, and 
skating is unsurpassed for wholesome in- 
vigorating exercise. Every boy should 
have a pair of skates, and should have a 
chance, at least once a year, to use them. 
The fascination far surpasses that of danc- 
ing. An ice field is a field for glory and 
for chivalry. The social element is well 
balanced with individualism. And this | 
am ready to affirm, that we need more 
ways of being jolly all alone. Skating 
beats the world at this. Tom can write 
out his last essay in big letters on the ice. 
He can cut his school problems. He 
tells me that when he gets lonesome he goes 
skating. I have distinctively in mind also 
that a small boy may study astronomy 
satisfactorily on the ice. 

I do not see enough of our country home- 
steads that take account of winter games. 
They have their croquet and tennis, and 
the wealthy have their golf. But to my 
notion a little ice pond is one of the most 
beautiful and most useful appurtenances 
that can be indulged. Wherever a brook 
runs, or there is a natural pond, of course 
this is simple. A temporary pond or even 
a permanent can often be _ prepared 
by collecting drainage. If this is not pos- 
sible, two or three neighbors can combine, 
sharing the cost of flooding a meadow. | 
consider such a winter play-ground of even 
more importance for the girls than for the 
boys. Skating gives litheness and elas- 
ticity as well as main strength, and what 
we now most want of our girls is health, 
or as the Saxons called it wholth; that is 
that they be whole women. Little chit 
chats, who cannot stand up against a brave 
wind, or walk five miles a day, are unfit to 
be American mothers. 

Our fathers had some things finer than 
we have, but it was not true of their hand- 
sleds. These were simply bobsleds, that 
is, sleds bobbed off, and they were long 
enough and strong eriough to carry half a 
dozen. They had wooden runners, badly 
shod, and if the load was discharged into 
a ditch, no harm came of it. It is not the 
way nowadays. The hand sled is as light 
as if meant for only two persons—and 
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that is just the truth of it. That is the 


way we slide nowadays. It is like a wed- 
ding; and often it is a preliminary. Snugly 
tucked up on the rear of the sled, there are 
reasons time and again why she should hold 
on tight. Oh Lord! What a bounce was 
that over the big break, and what a twist 
was that at the corner! It tossed the two 
up in the air, and then set them down 
again, full of excuses for what is really the 
common right of youth—that is together- 
ativeness. They laugh together, they lose 
breath together, together hold tight to the 
sled—and to each other. 

I am old now, in years, and in experi- 
ence. I do not slide down hill any more, 
having only one pair of arms, and only one 
pair of legs, and being more careful of them. 
I think we grow to be cowards as we get 
along toward the mouth of the river of life. 
Life gets to be very much more important. 
The years are so brief that we have to 
multiply them. We turn our heads away 
from the cemeteries, and refuse to run 
risks with our precious bodies. Yet the 
memory is very sweet; and one | think 
should so live that the r.emory be like a 
sandalwood box. As | think of it now, 
however, the wonder is not that any one 
should slide down hill, but that no one has 
invented a way for sliding up. Getting 
back to the top of the hill requires en- 
thusiasm, and for my part | am now get- 
ting into the days of ripeness and sobriety. 
Yet I remember that we not only had to 
climb the hill, but that we insisted upon 
drawing her as well as the sled. Honestly, 
that was another thing—only we vowed it 
was a pleasure. It was at least a capital 
test. Let me see, I recall at least six girls 
who let me tug up the hill; with their 
precious little selves, and it was just then, 
and for that reason, that I resolved never 
to climb the grea- hill of life with either 
one of them. But there was a seventh, 
who resolutely refused to go up the hill 
in that style. She would pull with me, 
and our hands came together. It was 
there that the conviction came that we 
two could pull through life together. A 
selfish man is simply a brute; but a selfish 
woman is a fool. 

A straight road is preferable, but I have 
seen the skillful coaster turn two sharp 
corners on a single trip of half a mile. Ah, 
but that was true glory! It brought the 


























youngster to a test—a test of his courage, 
and his promptness of mind, and his de- 
cision of character. It was a part of edu- 
cation. One sled out of ten would bolt at 
the second corner, jump the ditch, shoot 
across the road, and plunge into the snow- 
bank. Head over heels went the occu- 
pants; but they came out with shouts of 
laughter, shaking the snow out of their 
garments while more ran melting down 
their necks. I saw one of the heavy old- 
fashioned coasters, with its four passengers, 
as it reached the foot of the hill, strike up 
the hind legs of a horse that was crossing 
the path, and while the horse was in the 
air it passed under safely. The cutter, 
however, was demolished and its passengers 
flung into the snow. The aftermath of 
coasting is equally important. It used to 
be found in the huge kitchen, with its im- 
mense fireplace and chimney corner. The 
old folks had discreetly gone to bed, and 
the only lights needed were from the flame 
of the blazing log. I have been told that 
when the fire burned low the end of it all 
was bundling—a perfectly pure and ra- 
tional affair. It gave that complete rest 
which is not obtainable by any form of 
flirtation. The modern flirt is a most 
tiresome creature; used up at twenty-five, 
and gruesomely old at thirty. | never saw 
but one person who had bundled, and he 
was, when | knew him, a very sedate min- 
ister. As he described it to me, the two 
were folded by the mother of the girl, in 
bedquilts, each one separately, until as 
helpless as mummies; after which they 
were laid on a bed. They could wag their 
tongues, but their arms and their legs were 
pinioned—and it saved candles and fire. 
He insisted that it conduced to pious con- 
versation. I cannot say about that, but 
I am prepared to believe it was economi- 
cal—and interesting. 

I have myself no objection to snow- 
balling, only I am resolved never more to 
have anything to do with small boys, on 
such an occasion. They take advantage 
of me. I cannot do anything with them 
without a loss of dignity. Some time ago 
I saw the round part of a youngster (just 
below the roundabout), and | hit it with a 
hard ball. But, lord sir! That boy’s 
temper was near that spot, and | had no 
right to complain when for all that winter 
I became a target. Seeing me engaged in 
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the sport, other boys got the idea that | 
liked it, till at last | had to go around 
several blocks to keep out of sight of the 
chap who had afforded me a bit of tem- 
porary fun. Snowballing! | was out of it. 
I think I should like just once more to 
jump off the eaves of that old-fashioned, 
low-browed house, which cradled me, into 
one of those great, fluffy piles of snow that 
used to come until the windows were 
hidden. Once in the snow, we kicked 
about and trod about until we had a man- 
sion, with as many rooms as we chose to 
construct. That was fun, but somehow 
we do not get the old fashioned snow 
storms. I have seen the banks, in the 
country highways, so high that driving 
over them we were as high as the second 
story windows. On the level meadows we 
played fox and geese, and that was sport 
indeed. I should like to try it again, and 
only for Florida I surely would. 

After all, the real fun of February was, 
and is, around the fireplace—that is, where 
such household comforts have not entirely 
disappeared. What have we that can 
take the place of the cider mug, the basket 
of apples, and a plenty of jokes and butter- 
nuts to crack. There were good story- 
tellers in those days; sober on Sunday, but 
full of fun the rest of the week. I have a 
quaint old friend that has a pat way of 
stating great truths. She has always en- 
joyed life, and always carried a happy face. 
I said to her, “Tell me, Aunt Betsey, how 
you managed to make so much sunshine in 
shady places.’’ “Well now,’ she said, “I 
have no pleasure, and never had none 
greater than jist looking; looking ahead, 
and then looking back. Those people who 
can’t eat a piece of pie that wasn’t baked 
yesterday, don’t get much out of life. | 
live over old joys ten thousand times. 
But that ain’t nothing to guessing what’s 
coming. You see, I’ve found out there 
ain’t no limit to good things. Something 
new is turning up every year—something 
for you, if you know enough to take it. 
Then you can calculate a good deal what’s 
coming, if you study. I mean study 
things, not books. Get a meaning out of 
the days; watch the drift of things—that’s 
what | call study.” The result is a sunny 
old age, and the sun shines all over every- 
body that comes near her. 

Around the winter fireplace, in Feb- 
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ruary, we see that the days are growing 
longer, and there are premonitions of 
Spring. Once in a while a_ bluebird 
whistles through the air, coming in a little 
ahead of the March winds. Making maple 
sugar is not the everyday art that it used 
to be, but there are yet some country 
places, where, in February, the spiles and 
the buckets are brought out for cleansing, 
and on a sunny day the maple grove be 
comes the center of family life. It was 
always a wonder why the hens absolutely 
refused to lay any eggs during maple sugar 
season. But we boys knew, and there was 
a strange departure out of the storeroom 
of doughnuts and mince pies. Did you 
ever sit on logs around the boiling sap 
kettle, down in the hollow, munching your 
purloined treasures? Ah, but that was 
delightful. You would now and then try 
the boiling syrup. You stirred it in the 
saucer until it waxed, and then you dropped 
spoonfuls on the snow. The result was a 
confection richer by far than anything 
devised by Huyler. The happy father (I 
had the grandest father that ever lived— 
I pity the boy that cannot think back to 
a beautiful father) went steadily about his 
work, bringing in the great buckets of 
maple juice, and not seeing at all what 
we youngsters were doing. His only rule 
was: “ Boys! be right, and that is enough. 
Act so that you can like yourselves, and I 
shall be satisfied. Do not do a mean 
thing.”” On a stormy day, when the first 
thaws began, and premonitions of Spring 
were in the air, we pulled open the seed 
drawers, and figured out our summer 
plans. The whole family sat in council, as 
to how much land should be given to corn, 
how much to oats, and how much to 
potatoes. We could see the potato fields 
already growing, and we foresaw the 
orchard covered with its May blossoms. 
Ah, this wonderful power of foresight! It 
is the chief glory of civilized man. 

But the beautiful thing was to see the 
little mother study the flower seeds, and 
with the excited children around her 
knees, divide them into small packages, so 
that they could be distributed about the 
neighborhood, and help to make a dozen 
flower-lovers happy. They always shared 
with each other in those days—‘‘ swapped” 
they called it. There were marigolds, 
maid in the mist, poppy, pinks, baby-head, 
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Johnny-jump-ups, forget-me-not and mig- 
nonette. That was about all, and it 
was as good as a big catalogue of stuff, to 
make sweet smells and family joy. Dear 
soul! But a home is nothing when of one 
gender. It must be also feminine; and it 
is the mother-touch that does the thing, 
out doors as well asin. Her flower gardens 
cost nothing, only many a lame back and 
soiled hands. It grew not only flowers, 
but caraway seed for cookies, and “‘stur- 
tions” for pickles, and love and good-will 
for everybody. Here in the flower garden 
the old people gossiped; told many a story 
of child lore, and got sunshine into their 
bones. 

Story telling is a lost art. There is too 
much reading nowadays, and there are 
twice as many books as can be of any use 
in the world. We must have a syndicate 
to attend to this matter; a Commission, 
that shall have the right to prune any 
book down to the limit of practical good 
sense. The bulk of general literature could 
be reduced four-fifths, without losing an 
idea, while at least one-third of all the 
catalogue volumes would evaporate en- 
tirely. Why not an ordinance that no 
book may be published without cutting 
down one-half from the author’s first 
version? This would dispose of nearly all 
the commencement orations, the platform 
poems, the political addresses, and (if I 
felt it were safe) | would say that it would 
make havoc with the sermons. No one in 
those days thought of peddling a story 
around among the syndicates, at a penny 
aline. The story teller was full of aptness, 
and although his jokes were current coin 
through a large realm, yet they were re- 
ceived every time at face valtie—like an 
old guinea. You should handle a joke as 
boys play snap the whip—that is let the 
point fly off with a crack. It is all in the 
telling of it. 

Yes, yes, wife! we will dig the sweet 
potatoes for dinner, and bring in a lettuce 
for salad, and there is a basket of grape 
fruit and oranges in the cellar. Only do 
not disturb me. May one not slide down 
hill in New York while dining in the 
tropics? Blessed is memory and blessed 
is imagination. They enable one to coast 
over again his old time outings, and there 
is even more pleasure on the skates when 
a thousand miles from ice. It is indeed 














true that down here in Florida, February 
is a very curious month. We are planting 
our melons and cultivating our potatoes, 
and as for the hillsides, instead of sliding 
down them, we are picking blueberries 
and wild roses. Oranges hang out in 
golden glory; and indeed the seasons are 
badly mixed up. I am willing, however, 
to enjoy the Northern winter by imagina- 
tion alone, and hereafter will cheerfully 
forego all its pleasures, except in the 
memory of them. At this moment the 
sun is going down over my beautiful lake, 
and a half-mile-long column of ruby red 
lies across the water to my doorstep. The 
young folk are playing croquet under the 
pines and the mocking-birds are watch- 
ing them. Yes, yes, only do not get 
in a hurry! The thermometer stands at 
seventy-eight, and one must. cultivate 
patience. But you shall have the fresh 
vegetables, and indeed, I hope soon to be 
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smelling the fish broiling that we caught 


this morning. And, why not, why shall 
one not live all the way from the Piscata- 
qua to the Suwanee? Is not the whole 
United States our happy home? I hate 
a grumbler, a man who can never make a 
home anywhere. You may give him a 
thousand acres and he cannot grow his own 
foods. Indeed, | know many a man 
whipped by quack, and many another 
beaten by the bugs. Considering his ego- 
tism, man is the queerest thing in the 
world. 

There is no other thing so out of 
proportions—so superbly helpful, yet so 
helpless; so wasteful of riches, so absurd 
in his dreams of the future, and so con- 
fused between importance and impotence. 
Dear little February! Fare thee well. 
Thou art giving us a full quota of joys and 
work, although thy days are somewhat 
nipped at the end. 





.BREEZES OF THE FLEETING 


HOUR 


BY ROBERT R. HUMPHREY 


“Breezes of the fleeting hour, 


Tell me how you kiss each flower; 
How you waft the spicy breeze 
Gently o’er the southern seas; 

How you rush the mighty storm 
Round the earth’s dark, rugged form; 
How you toss the foaming sea; 

How brave ships before you flee.” 
Thus I spoke unto the breeze, 
Playing softy in the trees. 

But the breeze kept whispering still, 


Never answered; never will. 





ON THE CHASE FOR VOLCANOES 


II—THE HUNT FOR SEA-LION AND FOR THE GREAT 
OKMOK CRATER 


BY ROBERT 


DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND MAPS BY THE AUTHOR 


B=4HAT swim of mine down 
“| to the steamy roots of 
the world’s youngest 
island, under its hot 
and jaundiced crater 
water, had made it 
more than a friend. 
Now I yielded to such 
minor impulses of the volcano-chaser as 
fact and science. I got busy with instru- 
ments. But it was rather distracting to 
see murres perched right up on the hot 
rocks, preening feathers in the choking 
steam. Did they do that just to taunt 
superstitious man (who without thunder 
and eruptions would have no deity at all), 
with the courage and innocence of wild life? 
Why, no. They were laying fried eggs. 
Of course. 

The burning upstart was circular, about 
a quarter mile in diameter, and almost in 
the middle of an axis drawn through the 
two older islands, which were a mile apart. 
Yet it was displaced slightly southwest of 
that line, and was abit nearer Grewingk than 
Bogoslov. It had risen, apparently, ex- 
actly on the site of the “Ship Rock” which 
vanished between 1887 and 1891. 

In the last paper | made a point of that 
“Ship Rock” and of the new island’s solid 
core, the parrot’s beak. The two seemed 
atleast co-tinuous. Granting that the 
three islands are ash-cones within one sub- 
merged crater, they must mark its points 
of least resistance to that fusing under- 
world which fickle science has not yet 
denied is the leaven of volcanoes. And 
plainly such points persist. And_ solid 
cores are typical of the active area in 
craters. Just after St. Pierre was de- 
stroyed, | stood on the crater edge of Mt. 





Pelée and beheld the smooth rock column 
pushed up from the middle of its depths. 
This last Tuesday, I saw the tip of Cape 
Makushin, Unalaska Island, which is an 
ash-cone perfectly bisected by the sea, 
showing in cross-section its solid heart and 
cloak of surrounding tuffa. When the hot 
magma is forced up fast, it overflows as 
lava; meeting water, it is fused into ash; 
squeezed up slowly, it hardens into a 
smooth rock pillar, like paint pressed from 
an artist's tube—protected by the alien 
matter dragged with it, which is half-fused 
more quickly into the blocks and ash of a 
cone. I believe that the parrot’s beak is 
made of material from the same source as 
the “Ship Rock,’’ which was the core of an 
older island torn away by the waves. It 
has now been forced to continue its land- 
creating réle. And how many forebears 
that rock had, or rather, how many islands 
will succeed this one when it is destroyed, 
only the volcano-chaser of coming zons 
may tell. Bogoslov, only a hundred years 
and so old, is a shell of its former self. But 
enough of science. ' 

Elia teetered the dory in the surf, and 
it’s no joke choosing between breakers and 
making good on the dash. We pulled out 
to the yacht, and beans. My face.kept on 
burning as if still over the throbbing vents; 
and weary and trembling with the reflexes 
of gratification, | listened to the Captain, 
growling still that we were too near shore, 
or too far out, or too something in case the 
wind shifted. Four hours | had been with 
and of the burning THING. It seemed 
twenty minutes. 

That afternoon Elia and | started for the 
sea-lion rookery on the long Bogoslov spit. 
We drew to windward of the steam, con- 
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less of danger. 
j They suggested 
j sybarites with par- 


asitic instincts— 


for them became 
almost scorn that 
brutes so powerful 
and so unworthy 
should be created. 

They dozed in 
two herds, like 
yellow slug-abeds 
pcm || sleeping off a de- 
bauch. Elia 
crouched under 
the shingle, stalk- 
ing the bunch on 
the spit, | toward 
those in plain sight 
at the north end 
of the channel. 
The big, tawny, 
dirty beasts had 
black _ flippers 
clumsy as the lace 
that hangs from 
the arms of a 
woman’s dress. 
Fifty feet away, 
they raised their 
blunt heads, swung 
them in mute 
wonder like park 
bears in hot 
weather; their sor- 
did “moos” of 
content hardened 
into a_ guttural 


/ huge oafs. Pity 
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founded awhile in its venomous pall; 
crossed the open channel and landed under 
the sheer southwest cliffs of Bogoslov. 
Elia wanted flippers from a big lion to make 
terpisar soles (terpisars correspond to our 
rubber boots, only Aleuts all but sleep in 
them), and guts for a kamaleeka (water- 
proof jacket). I wanted baby lion, to eat. 
The Captain said that being unweaned, and 
so not yet feeding on devil-fish and such, 
the young would not be too te:,h and fishy 
—unless at second hand, as it were. 

I never saw creatures more stupid than 
sea-lions, so almost loathsome, so craving 
sensuous comfort, so unconscious and reck- 


roar, and, rising on 
their flippers, they 
wheeled ponderously surfward, as if on 
pivots, scratching long gashes in the sand. 
Away they rolled, like paper curling in a 
flame; splashed into the towering break- 
ers, shouting-angry. I could photograph, 
drop the camera, then shoot. Each dove 
into every wave as it gulfed him; poked 
out his thick neck and whiskers when it 
had passed, roaring viciously from his nar- 
row pink mouth; plunged below once more 
to’ wonder at if all undersea. ‘Grr! 
Grrr-r-r!’ they bellowed, like the G-string 
of a bass-viol played madly pizzicato. 

| brought down three babes. One gave 
up in the channel, where | jumped in and 
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dragged him from the stain of his warm 
mammal blood; another dove under to rise 
no more, and the last died without stirring 
from his bed in the sand. Nor did four 
infants nearby move at all; and one—just 
born, for his eyes were only half open— 
flopped about afraid to enter the surf, 
though when | stepped close he had the 
nerve tosnap at my feet. I had shot plenty. 
We had meat for a week and more. Such 
hunting was too easy, and very, very un- 
sporting. I felt guilty. I imagined the 
parent lions crawling up on the yacht at 
night and biffing me with their flippers, 
as the elephants avenged Mr. Tim in the 
“Slovenly Peter” book. Milk gushed from 
the pups’ whiskers when | dragged them 
to the dory—the only creatures on earth, 
maybe, born with whiskers. And suckling 
though they were, each was quite four 
feet long and weighed a hundred pounds. 

Elia, who seldom spoke at all, ran at me 
shouting, “Shoot! him still alive.” We 
walked to his elephantine quarry, which in 
shape and color resembled nothing more 
than a sweet potato titanic enough to 
stampede a county fair. The man had fool- 
ishly taken only one magazineful of car- 
tridges in the Captain’s 30-30. With them 
all pinged into the lion’s only vulnerable 
place, which is just behind the eyes, the 
beast still raged and snarled, vomiting a lake 
of blood. Impotent as he was, Elia stepped 
close gingerly. Four shots from my .35 
hardly finished him. Each roused a feeble 
blood spurt, and then, as if only bewildered 
—or perhaps luxuriating in the strangest 
and pleasantest sensation of his voluptucus 
life—he quivered rigid. We had to cut 
handles in his hide to turn him over, and 
his neck skin was an inch thick. Sacred 
St. Joanna Bogoslova! he was heavy, set- 
tling down at last on his other side like a 
sack of jelly. 

“Him wives down there very mad,” 
laughed Elia, pointing to three lions in the 
water nearby. There his putative harem 
roared, and fumed, and burbled, as they rode 
the breakers in impotent grace, chanting 
their rosy-mouthed vengeance in solo, 
unison, and part-song. All over the lion’s 
hide crosses were gashed—X,X. “He get 
them fighting. Fight all the time over 
wife,” grinned Elia, as he carved and 
gutted, reveling in the gore. Only slaugh- 
ter ever lit a human spark in him, for the 
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Aleuts, unlike the other merry Alaskan 
natives, are glum and solemn as states 
Indians. ‘Chinaman he like sea-lion mus- 
tache,” chuckled Elia. Which may have 
meant that a Chinaman has whiskers like a 
sea-lion—which surely is true; or that 
Chinamen like to eat sea-lion whiskers—a 
shrewd observation, and not unlikely when 
you think of birds’ nests. 

All the afternoon, fast as | would peek 
over the shingle and send the lions peeling 
into the sea, they would crawl ashore again 
down the spit for their coveted siestas. 
One old roarer roused the beast in me, 
shouting out of each roller with crazed 
persistence. I had to have a shot at him. 
| hit him square in the neck—you could 
tell from his sudden frenzy; but, of course, 
I did not kill. He brandished his head, as if 
struggling from death in a noose; then 
plunged into a breaker not to rise again. 
And from the sand where they had wal- 
lowed, persisted a horrid, blubbery, cow- 
barn smell. And all over the rookery 
where they had dozed and fought and 
suckled, lay dead and rétting pups, rolled 
upon and crushed in brutish feuds. 

Always a cloud of gulls flapped coarsely 
overhead, and spattered us with lime. | 
caught one of their squeaking chicks, which 
wear mottled gray down until the white 
feathers grow. And the murres laughed on 
mirthlessly, swarming about the Bogoslov 
portals like bees around a hive. Over the 
spit were strewn their black-spattered blue 
eggs, blown from the cliffs after the goslings 
had hatched, for the murre is the solan- 
goose, the penguin of the North. The 
North desolate and void of sentience? It 
festers with life! 

There across the crispening channel, the 
THING steamed on, inert and silent. Still, 
any moment, this next, this next, this next, 
might be—the apocalypse. But having 
climbed and conquered it, discounted fear 
of its supremest frenzy. I had lived 
through the worst. I looked up suddenly. 
The island was scarcely steaming at all, 
prophetically dead, its venom suspended. 
It was four o'clock. 

I climbed between the Bogoslov pillars. 
Moss in a fugitive tint of green, a tiny 
running plant with rubbery leaves, and a 
short, coarse grass, flushed the rain-soaked 
ash. Had they been spontaneously cre- 
ated since 1796 when the cone was born 
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aflame, for Bogoslov is forty miles from the 
nearest vegetation? That’s a long time 
for a miracle so feeble, but science may 
note its definiteness. Only block and 
tackle could have lifted me to the top of its 
rock columns; but I gained the knife-edge 
between them, and looked down the dizzy 
distance into the west surf. It was a pitiful 
climb up that dank tuffa, the very corpse 
of avolcano. The cliffs were alive. Every 
level inch was pre-empted for creating life; 
every nick over a precipice held a big up- 
right bird with a white belly, nursing an 
egg between yellow legs. No human 
tenement was ever so crowded. | invaded 
their metropolitan aviary with panic and 
blind terror. The birds lost their heads ut- 
terly. Poor stupid things, they whirled and 
fled from me in clouds. They tried with 
a waddling motion to hold their eggs, which 
always slipped from them; and then they 
tumbled headlong after, flapping down the 
ash, unable from fear to rise and fly. Eggs 
by the hundred smashed all about; | cut a 
swath of foetal death, was spattered yellow 
with yolks, while the talus was smeared 
with premature and peeping chicks, scit- 
tering down to perdition. It was cruel. 
The murres, too, might avenge me, | 
thought. Even inanimate Nature seems to 
have a conscious menace to whomever 
lives long alone with her, the while her 
blind and passionate living things grow 
vindictive. And yet, when Mrs. Murre 
loses an egg, she promptly lays another— 
so they say. 

We tunneled the steam back to the 
yacht, the north gale slithering harder, the 
dory piled high with a gory mess of pups, 
and entrails like a mound of slimy rope. 
The Captain, mute and worried, growled 
that we hadn’t shot enough lions. | had 
restrained Elia, who, Indian-like had 
wanted to slaughter for its own sake. 
“And you didn’t take no whiskers?” he 
whined. ‘‘They’re worth two bits a-piece 
from Chinamen, who gild them for tooth- 
picks,” he said. 

The THING was steaming harder, the 
freshening blast raising hob with its out- 
pour. We “upped the hook”’ to get closer 
in shore. Elia blundered with the jib- 
sheet. At the most exciting times his 


English always proved a myth, he was all- 
fired slow, and didn’t seem to hear our 
ordeis, or to want to. 


We blundered 
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about in the fumes, missing stays, the 
flustered Captain swearing that we'd have 
to leave the island in the night if the 
breeze increased. But at nine o'clock the 
hook was in the cone’s side, not three 
hundred yards distant from the fusing point. 
The sun plunged into the limitless sea, 
painting the coiling streamers and clinkery 
parrot’s beak a fleeting, evanescent rose. 
Never before had so much steam poured 
from the island, though its variableness 
seemed to bear no relation to the tides’ 
rise or fall through the hot rocks. 

And we slept that night as we might have 
by a quiet, air-tight stove, except for cer- 
tain tantalizing dreams of mine. These 
were worse than any sulphurous whiff of an 
Hereafter afloat on Bering Sea. They 
lacked personality and detail. In them, | 
was falsely accused and abject before some 
loathsome omnipotence. Its sinister pres- 
ence suffused the simple act of living, which 
it made seem neither an indulgence or a 
curse; but it goaded me thus: What a 
miracle it is for you to draw breath at all! 
Life was valuable and satisfying, like the 
flavor of a new food which gives a fictitious 
zest to the moment, the while hinting of 
poison. But | was wearied, sun- and sul- 
phur-burned, parboiled, with nerves on 
edge from all day glaring at the THING, and 
whispering, ‘‘Well, that’s the d——dest!” 
Once or twice the Captain would stumble 
to a port-hole, and say, “Now she’s 
a-steaming,” or “Now the’ ain’t much 
smoke to her.”” And at dawn, Elia, lying 
on his board between our bunks, let out a 
murderous yell. 

Morning, and the blow coquetted madly 
between nor’ and nor’east, as Elia shot 
the dory through the surf, and | climbed 
the truncated cylinder of Grewingk. | 
couldn’t keep away. The only path up 
was a spiral precipice, cut out over the 
naked boil of the windward surf leaping at 
me from dissolving tuffa, and through 
nurseries that fed the clouds of murres, 
wailing in staccato. I hated to do it— 
hated their blind-Tom terror and the piti- 
ful, “Peep, peep,” from smashing shells; 
but science had to be appeased, as to how 
many feet the new island lay outside the 
Bogoslov-Grewingk axis, (near 500, | think), 
and how high was Grewingk. On its 
corpse-cold ash top, the aneroid marked a 
scant 300 feet, above the sand spits which 
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storm or a good neap tide would obliterate 
in a twinkling, making the peaks visibly 
separate islands, which geographically they 
are. Again the proper despairing and 
desiring under-thoughts of the volcano- 
chaser fused me with the burning upstart; 
with Bogoslov, that steepled gate of 
Sheol, peeping over its hot shouider; 
with the foam-whipped blue sea, and 
enameled Makushin, and the lurking low 
shore of undiscovered Umnak Island. 

Had the Captain a recall gun, it would 
have boomed out the minutes as they 
passed, for the gale was warning him to 
seek the open sea. Elia crouched under 
a bowlder, far as he could get from the 
steam. We warped the dory into the surf, 
soaked from head to foot. The savage out- 
did himself at calculating the height and 
speed of each approaching comber when it 
was no more than a far hump of green, and 
cleverly seized his chances for a dash. Yet 
we all but missed the Bear, and once past it, 
Siberia would have been the nearest haven 
for the dory’s driftwood, since the Captain 
could never have reefed and got under way 
alone. But the dory made it; we grabbed 
the boat hook like circus-riders; hauled her 
up, reefed, raised anchor, and pitched away 
over the recast and uncertain bottom, heav- 
ing in a long, free swing to the mystic land 
in the South. Elia took the tiller. The 
Captain sought his steel spectacles, a year- 
old magazine and his bunk. . 

He was indeed a large-nosed Laodicean, 
quite without enthusiasm, a wet blanket 
to any ardor in the volcano-chase. No 
shift in wind or tide ever suited him. 
With calm, and need of a nor’west blow, 
| would say, “ Here she comes,” as the sea 
puckered. “But that ain’t the real wind,” 
he would answer. “It’s sou’west out 
there.” “‘See, she’s shifting,” I would 
say when we wanted a point hauled in our 
favor. “That's only the back-wind off the 
land,” he would say. When fair, the breeze 
was always about to head us, by the Cap- 
tain’s prophecies, or sure to peter out 
when we rounded the next cape. Lord! 
could he have hypnotized A®Zolus, we 


should have spun around in a circle, a mile 
from his kids at Unalaska village; or, in- 
stead of rounding-up. volcanoes, scoured 
the coast for wrecks. 

For he was a true wrecker and beach- 
comber, the flesh and blood of Stevenson 
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romance and unexisting isles. I used to 
poll over his plunder—near all his rigging, 
quite every nicknack in the cabin, and 
the hinged board at my bunk-head which 
let down to make a table and so crowded 
the cabin that only two of us could fit in 
it. Even his clothes, his favorite socks, 
he “got from a man on a side-wheeler.” 
Barometer, with the paper daisy tacked 
over it, ship’s clock, binnacle light (a plain 
kerosene lamp), compass, the tools in the 
draws under the two port-holes in which 
we kept food and dishes, even the stove- 
pipe, which you took out when you came 
about and constantly twisted to make 
draw, and the six-inch-square pantry and 
the stove itself at the Captain’s bunk- 
head—all were spoil. 





IV. 


We headed for Inanudak Bay, at the 
center of Umnak Island, on the northeast, 
or Bering Sea, coast: I, to solve the vol- 
canic mysteries of this largest and least 
known island of the Aleutian chain, the 
Captain because he had heard of a wreck 
there, and wanted a new hawse-pipe for 
his anchor chain. 

Umnak is long and narrow. It reaches 
from northeast to southwest about sixty 
miles, and its greatest breadth is fifteen. 
It is shaped like a wasp, the waist being at 
Inanudak, which extends to within two 
miles of the Pacific. Since the Russian 
buccaneers, few white-men’s feet have 
trodden Umnak; none, indeed, except the 
factor of the A. C. Co., before its post at the 
village of Nikolski on the south end of 
theisland, (called Umnak Village by squaw- 
men), and the sole present settlement, was 
deserted in the early nineties; except Sam 
Applegate, the last pelagic sea-otter hunter 
in the archipelago, who draws his crew 
from Nikolski, and the Russian father on 
his yearly visit in a bidarki from Unalaska 
—or possibly a squawman trading or land- 
ing fox hunters, or the crew of a poaching 
sealer from Victoria. 

The island’s volcanic history was vague 
and contradictory. But one thing was 
certain. It had two centers of activity: 
one in its northern, which alone concerned 
me now, one in its southern half, the 
last dominated by Mt. Vsevidov, 7,236 feet. 
In the north, the Coast Survey chart 











Murres nesting on Bogoslov Island. 
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showed a jumble of the chestnut-bur 
things used to mark mountains, the 
northernmost simply marked, “Vol.” The 
only ocher in print, and of the Bering Sea 
side alone, was made in 1894 by the UV. S. 
S. Concord, and seemed to be a work of 
some imagination. Applegate gave me a 
sketch map of the island, also with random 
chestnut-burs on its north half, but having 
the most southern, instead of northern 
one, marked “‘Okmok Vol?” And while the 
Geological Survey’s list of Alaskan volca- 
noes made from that of Grewingk, the Ger- 
man geographer, in 1895, cited no volcano 
at all north of Inanudak Bay, Ivan Petroff, 
who wrote a report on Alaska for the War 
Department, in 1885, quoted mention by 
the old missionary Veniaminov of a “ Tulik 
Volcano” in that quarter. 

Undoubtedly a great eruption in 1817 
wracked the island.  Dall,* following 
Grewingk, apparently credits it to the 
north half of the wasp; the Survey to a 
“north peak’”’ of Mt. Vsevidov in the 
south. According to Dall: 


A tremendous earthquake occurred. One of 
the north peaks emitted clouds of ashes and 
smoke which covered the soil from twelve to 
twenty inches thick. A small river near the 
factory was filled with them, and contained no 
fish for a year. Stones reached Unalaska and 
Unimak (more than a hundred miles away). 
A village on the northeast end of Umnak near 
Deep Bay was covered by immense stones and 
ash. The inhabitants were fortunately absent 
at the Pribyloff Ids. They built a new village 
on a spot which had been under water before. 

A village did once exist on the northeast 
(Pacific) side of the island, though the 
Captain had never heard of it; and Deep 
Bay we failed to locate. According to 
Applegate, a great eruption rent the north 
half of the island in 1899; and coasting 
along it in 1883, when Grewingk arose, he 
said that he had seen the shore “steaming 
everywhere.”” Dall speaks of hot springs 
“in a small valley of Umnak’’—unlocated 
—and of springs “ranging from 212° to 
lukewarm, near Deep Bay.” 

Well, this summer day we pitched 
toward these low green shores of Umnak, 
so different from the fjords of Unalaska. 
Astern, the THING was steamily welded 
with Grewingk, and the rising horizon 
showed in spaces between the pillars of 
Bogoslov. We ran within four miles of 


* Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1897, p. 469. 
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Cape Chagak. Inland, a snowy ridge rose 
into a cap of cloud. It was a long, even 
wall, with no hint of circularity, and 
seemed to occupy and divide all the middle 
of the island’s north half. And now, in a 
fold between two ridges running toward 
us from its ample flanks, | saw shoot up, 
in spurts and shreddy clouds, a sort of sul- 
phurous mistiness. 

The glass added no details, so distinct 
was this. Yonder might be “Okmok,”’ 
“Tulik,” the Coast Survey “Vol.:’” three 
supposed craters within only four hundred 
square miles, in a region whereof no dis- 
tinct written record of any volcanoes was 
extant. Neither saw we now any chestnut- 
bur peaks in there, but only a single, long, 
and apparently unvolcanic backbone. 

To discover! That is the crowning 
dream of the volcano-chaser. The new 
island had only soothed that thirst, in the 
aggravating way of a drug. It was only 
seven years since ‘““Okmok’’—wherever it 
was—was aflame. A very short time! 
And this was the actual coast that had 
steamed so when Grewingk Island was 
born. This year another birth, this the 
nearest stable shore to it! ‘Why, any 
plutonic miracle might be a-foot yonder. 
Only to land there! 

“Natural dust whirls,” said the Captain 
of the yellow exhalations, and Elia agreed 
with a measured, ““/—think.” ‘Soil dust 
in this soaked and spongy country?” | 
objected. Yet the blurs did rise from no 
fixed locus, but scatteredly over five or six 
square miles. We swung nearer the land. 
Now down a particular valley | could see 
the haze creep suddenly over the ground, 
often rising in quick spirals, as if in a tiny 
whirlwind. A big one spurted out near 
shore. “No. Them coils is too light and 
lingering for dust,” confessed the Captain. 
Still, were they vapor, streams touching a 
recent mud-flow or hot ash might cause 
them; or soil just bared by the late-melting 
snow might be “‘sweating”’ in the unusual 
sunlight, as | had sometimes observed. So 
there | lay on deck, heart beating loud and 
eyes peeled toward shore, and sewed a big 
canvas patch in the left cheek of my 
trousers, which the Captain said should be 
painted with a number, like a pilot boat. 

Dropped the gale quickly, with Aleutian 
fickleness. Soon air from the east touched 
us, and the Captain complained that he 
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“smelt burnt stuff,” and of “ashes or 
something” in his eyes. | wasn’t imagin- 
ing, but I saw this: Shore cliffs walled the 
inland valleys, except for a single breach, 
where their united drainage broke through. 
While all the thready streams flowing 
down the cliffs were snow-white, the com- 
bined stream, very distinctly through the 
glass, was a tawny yellow! 

Then “Boom!” the off-shore gale hit us. 
That’s Bering Sea—one minute you're 
dozing in a dead calm on deck, the next 
blinded with scud and holding on by your 
eyelids, scourged by wooly after wooly, 
fiercer than the squalls of mountain lakes. 
We ripped past the hexagonal columns that 
form Cape Chagak. Elia and I, sealed in 
the cabin, lashed the tea-pot and boiling 
sea-lion stew to the stove. The coal scuttle 
and the Captain’s spittoon (a lard pail) 
eddied about our feet, and the waves we 
shipped leaked down all over my bunk. 
The sea was all spindrift, though the low 
sun still shone transcendent through sud- 
den fog, and vague, reduplicated rainbows. 
No one spoke a word. It seemed hours; 
our old timbers strained and creaked in 
the squalls; every moment we expected a 
lee-shore lull. Sometimes through a port- 
hole | could see the lava columns of Cape 
Aslik through the foam, blotched with 
spots of scarlet and robin’s-egg blue— 
freak alloys of its ancient magma. 

We dropped the hook off the long beach 
marked with an anchor on Applegate's 
map, still some five miles north of Inanu- 
dak Bay, but very near the slopes of the 
yellow spirals. The gale had actually 
ripped the canvas flap nailed over the hole 
of the deck water cask. “But that old 
tin cup,” chuckled the Captain. “She's 
still on top the bar’l. The’ ain’t no wooly 
can take her away. She’s weathered all 
gales with me, winters too.” You should 
have seen Elia go for the sea-lion stew, 
which tasted no fishier than brown bear 
that has fed on salmon. Savagery leered 
through his reserve. He gormandized, 
with eyes red and watery. 

At eight o'clock next morning, | set foot 
among the vetches and thick-leaved sea 
goldenrod, in the black sand of untrodden 
Umnak. I carried cheese and cold lion 
steak in my rucksack, and cachéd six 
pounds of pemmican under a drift log, incase 
the wind whipped west, as it very likely 
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would, and the Bear should be forced to put 
to sea, perhaps unable to return for weeks. 
That happening, | should have to shin the 
forty miles over alpine Vsevidov, south to 
Nikoiski village. It’s a chance you must 
always run, vulcaneering alone among 
these traitorous islands. 

| hit north toward an ash-cone seen a 
mile inland from Cape Aslik, as Elia and 
the Captain scoured-the beach for drift- 
wood. Problem: To account for the wisps 
and clouds of luminous ochre seen the day 
before. Right off | stumbled into a broad 
and deep-cut water-course. It was abso- 
lutely dry, and not yet grown over with 
one blade of grass or bunch of lupine. 
That proved some sudden shift in the land 
mass, somewhere. Two miles, and | was 
climbing the cone. It was made of coal- 
black tuffa, except the top, and that was 
littered with light and scarlet clinkers. 
Whence had they come? Had this cone 
been active lately? No; for though the 
fierce gale drove me into its eroded crater, 
and for a second a whistling sounded like 
the rush of escaping steam, the pit was 
moss-grown, the cone dead and blasted for 
geologic ages. 

But from its top! For miles and miles 
inland the whole island was black and grass- 
less; a dust-heaped waste; a piece of 
Arizona desert. Higher, the very snow 
was dingy. But no sign of steam or ash 
vents showed. The big ridge far inland 
still bore its oval cloud—the stringy, all- 
night alpine cap, from which the gale inex- 
haustibly hurled balloons of fog. Nearer 
and due east, but detached from the great 
wall, did rise a single and beautiful aiguille, 
perhaps Applegate’s ‘““Okmok,” though a 
glance proved that it had never itself 
been a fire. So | hit for the long ridge, 
which now did seem to curve away east- 
ward. Should that cloud lift, which it 
probably would not, | might get some 
light on the mystery from up yonder. 
Southwest across blue Inanudak, glittered 
for a second the split needles of the east 
ridge of Vsevidov, behind grim sea-cliffs; 
flashed out the exquisite white cone itself, 
cloud-flecked and ash-ribbed, an Arctic 
Fujiyama. 

I slid down the red ash. As | touched 
the valley, behold a distinct blue haze, 
curiously limpid, pervaded. | trudged 
across a strip of tundra, where the five- 
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fingered :lupine struggled for dwarfed exis- 
tence. Game ‘then: the black desert, 
gashed by transient watercourses, torn 
and desolate: A few fox-prints scarred it, 
too; a lone bumble-bee tumbled past}. an 
Aleutian sparrow bobbed his fire-yellow 
head and inky throat, and once in a while 
| found a.skeleton gopher—maybe killed 
in some hot blast? 

| ploughed through the heavy asl, on 
and upward; breasting the angry gale. | 
stopped-each mile to roll a cigarette. | 
had the false intoxication, and falser cour- 
age, of one’s first loneliness in untrodden 
spaces. Did I scent sulphur? | so reeked 
with it still, I could not tell. By ten 
o'clock, | was abreast of the sharp pin- 
nacle. | struggled up and down from 
gully to gully, crossing huge corrugations 
at right angles, often stalled in the soggy 
ash. . | trod snowfields from which frenzied 
trickles vanished abruptly into the thirsty 
sand, where bowlders lay like spent cannon 
balls. All a paradox, for moss-soaked 
Alaska! Ahead, the cloud cap thinned and 
lifted, but defined no edge to the long slope. 
Sometimes |. imagined breathing an acrid 
whiff, but the blue haze had disappeared. 
Heat and faint ‘vapors trembled over mud- 
flats where snow had lately melted, but 
never enough to form the light coils seen 
off the coast. .Elia and the Captain had 
been half-right; those spirals were dust, 
but not soil; were formed of this volcanic 
ash, swept from dryer areas by yester- 
day’s approaching woolies. But whence 
had all this ash so Jately come? ~ 

Toward eleven o'clock, | struck the end- 
less. snow-slopes, oyer which you cannot 
judge distance or angle of steepness. You 
plug on and on, seeming never to advance 
or rise; only the aneroid gives hope, tolling 
off altitudes greater than your fondest 
hopes inspire. To the left through the 
mist, (north), loomed a shoulder above the 
hidden ridge. But | kept east, now inland 
of “Okmok,” which had split into a comb 
of pasty-white needles, and was well level 
with their tops. At length, over the last 
swell of deceptive snow-fields, shimmered a 
square of blue sky. The cloud was lifting 
there, though still thick to right and left. 
| headed for that azure patch, and at a 
quarter to one o’clock—came out. 

There was all the mystery laid bare. 
There was—why, it called to mind the 
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wide lava cauldrons of the South Seas, the 
arid craters of the moon. Altitude, 3,050 
feet only, with the north shoulder not 
500 feet higher. | was at the edge of a 
precipice. It bit straight down, plastered 
with a big snow cornice which was half- 
detached and melting for a backward 
plunge—down 1,500 feet into a mighty 
amphitheater, quite round, which swept 
for miles and miles to right and left. 
Below, yawned simply one titanic crater, 
five miles jrom far side to side, if one single 
inch. Strewn on its floor, like toys  per- 
fectly carved, rose seven  ash-cones; 
cones varied from symmetrical mounds 
that towered upon quite circular steep 
terraces, up 500 feet and more, to the 
broken, chaotic black thing* like a_ big 
sand dump right under me. And that was 
the living soul of the discovery. Out of 
some vague cavern in its midst, undu- 
lated a column of white steam, a serpent- 
like Atlas, buoying the world’s cloud-cover. 
Bulging, rippling, pulsing solemnly up- 
ward, not a sound gave balance to its dread 
inertia. 

The crater floor was flatter than the sea. 
Thready streams wound among the cones 
and ancient snowfields, and uniting, filled 
a big pond under the northeast rim, which 
was greenish as if stagnant with alge. 
Beyond, yawned a cafion, a gap where the 
wall lowered to scarce a thousand feet, it 
seemed. And through that break, distant 
from me the crater’s exact diameter, the 
stream flowed out, twisting through multi- 
chrome cliffs; out, out, to where the aching 
distance flashed with green fields, and far 
beyond with a gleam of oceanic blue. A 
white line of surf broke magically there, like 
over-bright lamps swung slowly in broad 
day-light—there in Umnak Pass, which is 
by the Pacific, near Idak Cove, opposite the 
Unalaska village of Chernofski, as | lived! 

The chaos looked at me with defiance 
and reproach. Here was Nature caught 
with her shirt-tail out. ‘Keep away, 
you-——” thus she had hypnotized and 
mystified all us sub-arctic corsairs, into lies 
and guesses about this crater, one of the 
world’s ‘greatest. She had concealed her 
furtive and terrible processes behind a 
plain snow wall. ‘No admittance,” she 
had said. “Here | toil in my workshop, 
re-molding your sphere. Dare you sneak 
up and surprise me? But since you're here. 
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Look! It’s nothing extraordinary.” But 
all that I had ever seen of her, wrought even 
at highest pressure, now seemed to me 
simp'y the landscape artifice of some poo’ 
human being. These scarlet gashes, like 
blood-wounds in the sheer walls, the inky 
dikes that ribbed them, the cone terraces 
eroded evenly to resemble cog-wheels and 
red as flesh just cut; the icy puddles, the 
dark and curdling sea cloud over all—at- 
tested the omnipotence by which Nature 
differentiates each star from each in the 
Milky Way, quite as she varies infinitely 
the faces and the souls of men. 

I sat and ate the cheese and cold lion, 
smearing everything with volcanic mud. 
Could | get down into that crater? Toward 
one o'clock, | started east along the edge, 
compassing off directions. Ahead, and 
outside the wall, a cone of snow seemed to 
coincide with one of the nameless chestnut- 
burs of the Coast Survey chart. Beyond, 
gleamed more green shores and a streak 
of big ocean foam. Farther still, rose 
Kettle Cape, surely, for it ended a reef, 
and was round with three nubs on top, like 
an up-turned potash kettle. A delicate 
white breaker there nosed into the horizon. 
I looked west to Cape Aslik. The Pacific 
was nearer than Bering Sea. I was more 
than half way across the island, although 
Idak Cove, into which the crater drained, 
was further off than either. 

No, | couldn’t get down and up again 
alone. Down, possibly, skidding with the 
ice-axe dug into the tuffa overhead, but to 
climb out | should have had to take to 
the snow cornices, cutting steps, which is no 
fair thing to one’s self to do alone. The 
outlet of the green pond, by which | might 
enter the crater, was a good seven miles 
off; so I couldn’t have reached even the 
gateway of the crater and returned that 
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night. Moreover, the clouds now shut 
down tight. Anyhow, in vulcaneering, a 
“summit”’ is the edge of the most active 
crater, anywhere on its edge. Nor need 
you go wildly chasing all over the rim to 
shin up an acrobatic top rock. It was 
two o'clock. Still, | would wait an hour 
for it to clear. 1 could not go yet. 

But the fog-pall thickened. Momently 
from below there, as if they were alive, 
steam, cones, and snowfields tremored re- 
fractive through the mist, annihilating all 
sense of perspective. At three o'clock | 
started down, passing south of the paste- 
white needles. 

The devastation reached between four 
and five miles from the crater edge. This, 
of course, was the eruption of 1899. The 
one cone now active in the crater probably 
represented its expiring violence. The 
mystery was solved, the map of Umnak 
changed thus: The various ‘‘Vols’’? of the 
maps, really denote cones within a 
single, huge crater. Being miles distant, 
and active at widely separate times, they 
have been assumed to be different volcanoes, 
and identified with various eminences along 
the one crater wall, or with the peaks 
flanking it. The best name for the moun- 
tain as a whole, seems to be Okmok, for 
under that name its last eruption was 
observed, and | was chiefly lured to climb 
that blind ridge and find one of the great 
craters of the world. 

Very tired, at last | reached soft mess and 
flowering strawberries, reached the purple 
azalea aad tall lupine of this fragile and 
immature isle. White moths fluttered 
past in the gloom, and one sparrow called 
to his mate in the falling interval of A to 
D. From the Bear, the Captain saw me 
struggling over the dunes, and Elia was in 
the surf when I| reached the beach. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISTANT SEAS 


PIONEERS IN 


OBINSON CRUSOE could have 
mastered difficulties no more cour- 
ageously than did the seamen of 

the Salem ketch, Providence, wrecked on a 
voyage to the West Indies a hundred and 
sixty years ago Six of her crew were 
drowned, but the master, mate and a 
sailor who was badly wounded, reached an 
island half a mile off where they found 
another of the company. They remained 
there eight days, living on salt fish and 
cakes made from a barrel of flour washed 
ashore. They found a piece of touchwood 
after four days which had been in the 
mate’s chest and a piece of flint with which, 
having a small knife, they struck a fire. 
They framed a boat with a tarred main- 
sail and some hoops and then fastened 
pieces of board to them. With a boat so 
constructed they sailed ten leagues to 
Anquila and St. Martins where they were 
kindly received. 

There was also Captain Jones of the brig 
Adventure, which foundered at sea while 
coming home from Trinidad. All hands 
were lost except the skipper who got astride 
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SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS* 


PAINE 


IN DISTANT SEAS 


a wooden or “Quaker” gun which had 
broken adrift from the harmless battery 
with which he had hoped to intimidate 
pirates. He fought off the sharks with 
his feet and clung to his buoyant ordnance 
until he was picked up and carried into 
Havana. 

In 1759, young Samuel Gardner of 
Salem, just graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, made a voyage to Gibraltar with Cap- 
tain Richard Derby.t The lad’s diary con- 
tains some interesting references to the 
warlike aspect of a routine trading voy- 
age, besides revealing the ingenuous nature 
of this nineteen-year-old youngster of the 
eighteenth century. His daily entries read 
in part: 

1750. 
Very sick. 

20—I am prodigious sick, no comfort at 
all. 

21—I remain very sick, the first Sab- 
bath | have spent from Church this long 
time. Little Sleep this Night. 

24—A little better contented, but a 
Sailor’s life is a poor life. 

31—Fair pleasant weather, if it was 
always so a sea life would be tolerable. 

Nov. 11—This makes the fourth 
Sunday I have been out. Read Dr. Bev- 
eridge’s ‘Serious Thoughts.” 

12—Saw a sail standing to S.W. I am 
quartered at the aftermost gun and its 
opposite with Captain Clifford. We fired 
a shot at her and she hoisted Dutch colors, 


*The illustrations for this series of articles are 
from photographs reproduced by permission of the 
Essex Institute, Salem, and also from those especially 
taken for THe OutTING MaGazine. A large number 
of them are fac-similes of documents, log-books and 
other original material of unique historical interest. 
The likenesses of famous ships of their several] eras 
were in every case photographed from paintings in 
the marine collections of the Peabody Museum and 
the Essex Institute. 

+ From the Historical Collections of the Essex In- 
stitute. 
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Oct. 19—Sailed from Salem— 
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13—I have entertained myself with a 
Romance, viz: “The History of the Parish 
Girl.” 

14—Quite pleasant. Here we may be- 
hold the Works of God in the Mighty Deep. 
Happy he who beholds aright. 

15—Between 2 and 3 this morning we 
saw two sail which chased us, the ship fired 
3 shots at us which we returned. They 
came up with us by reason of a breeze 
which she took before we did. She proved 
to be the ship Cornwall from Bristol. 

21—Bishop Beveridge employed my 
time. 

23—We now begin to approach to land. 
May we have a good sight of it. At eight 
o'clock two Teriffa (Barbary) boats came 
out after us, they fired at us which we re- 
turned as merrily. They were glad to get 
away as well as they could. We stood 
after one, but it is almost impossible to 
come up with the piratical dogs. 

28—Gibralter—Went on shore. Saw 
the soldiers in the Garrison exercise. They 
had a cruel fellow for an officer for he whipt 
them barbarously. After dinner 
we went out and saw the poor soldiers 
lickt again. 

ie Dec. 10—Benj. Moses, a Jew, 
was on board. I had some discourse with 
him about his religion. Poor 
creature, he errs greatly. 1 endeavored to 
set him right, but he said for a conclusion 
that his father and grandfather were Jews 
and if they were gone to Hell he would go 
there too by choice, which I exposed as a 
great piece of Folly and Stupidity. In the 
morning we heard a firing and looked out 
in the Gut and there was a snow* attacked 
by 3 of the piratical Tereffa boats. Two 
cutters in the Government service soon got 
under sail, 3 men-of-war that lay in the 
Roads manned their barges and sent them 
out as did a Privateer. 
perceive her (the snow) to have struck, 
but they soon retook her. She had only 
four swivels and 6 or 8 men 
They got some prisoners (of the pirates) 
but how many | cannot learn, which it is 
to be hoped will meet with their just re- 
ward which I think would be nothing 
short of hanging. 

Just at dusk came on board of us two 
Gentlemen, one of which is an Officer on 


* The “snow” was a two-masted vessel, like a brig- 
antine, except for the manner of setting her main-sail. 


We could now . 
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board a man-of-war, the other belongs to 
the.Granada in the King’s Service. The 
former (our people say) was in the skirmish 
in some of the barges. He could have 
given us a relation of it, but we, not 
knowing of it, prevented what would have 
been very agreeable to me. It is 
now between g and 10 o'clock at night 
which is the latest | have set up since | 
left Salem. 

This Salem Gardner was a typical Salem 
boy of his time, well brought up, sent to 
college, and eager to go to sea and experi- 
ence adventures such as his elders had 
described. Of a kindred spirit in the very 
human quality of the documents he left 
for us was Francis Boardman, a seaman 
who rose to a considerable position as a 
Salem merchant. His ancient log-books 
contain between their battered and dis- 
colored canvas covers the records of his 
voyages between 1767 and 1774. Among 
the earliest are the logs of the ship Vaughan 
in which Francis Boardman sailed as mate. 
He kept the log and having a bent for 
scribbling on whatever blank paper his 
quill could find, he filled the fly-leaves of 
these sea-journals with much more inter- 
esting material than the routine entries of 
wind, weather and ship’s daily business. 
Scrawled on one ragged leaf is what ap- 
pears to be the preliminary draft of a letter: 
“Dear Polly—thes lines comes with My 
Love to you. Hoping thes will find you in 
as good Health as they Leave me at this 
Time, Blessed be God for so Great a 
Massey (mercy).” 

Young Francis Boardman was equipped 
with epistolary ammunition for all weathers 
and conditions, it would seem, for in an- 
other log of a hundred and fifty years ago, 
he carefully wrote on a leaf opposite his 
personal expense account: 

“Madam: 

“Your Late Behavour towards me, you 
are sensible cannot have escaped my Ear. 
| must own you was once the person of 
whom | could Not have formed such an 
Opinion. For my part, at present | freely 
forgive you and only blame myself for 
putting so much confidence in a person so 
undeserving. | have now conquered my 
pashun so much, (though | must confess at 
first it was with great difficulty) that | 
never think of you, nor | believe never 
shall without despising the Name of a 
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Fac-simile of title page of a Salem log of the 18th century. 


person who dared to use me in so ungrate- 
ful a manner. I shall now conclude my- 
self, though badley used, not your Enemy.” 

I] suspect that Francis Boardman may 
have owned a copy of some early ‘‘Com- 
plete Letter Writer,” for on another page 
he begins but does not finish “A Letter 
from One Sister to Another to Enquire of 
Health.” Also he takes pains several 
times to draft these dutiful but far from 
newsy lines: 

“Honored Father and Mother—Thes 
lines comes with my Deuty to you. Hop- 
ing They will find you in as good Health 
as they Leave me at this Time. Blessed 
be God for so Great a Massey—Honored 
Father and Mother.” 

In a log labeled “From London Toward 
Cadiz, Spain, in the good ship Vaughan, 
—Benj. Davis, Master—1767,” Francis 





Boardman became mightily busy with his 
quill and the season being spring, he began 
to scrawl poetry between the leaves which 
were covered with such dry entries as 
“Modt. Gales and fair weather. Set the 
jibb. Bent top-mast stay sail.” One of 
these pages of verse begins in this fashion: 


“One Morning, one Morning in May, 
The fields were adorning with Costlay Array. 
1 Chanced for To hear as | walked By a Grove 
A Shepyard Laymenting for the Loss of his 
Love.” 


But the most moving and ambitious 
relic of the poetic taste of this long van- 
ished Yankee seaman is a ballad preserved 
in the same log of the Vaughan. Its spell- 
ing is as filled with fresh surprises as its 
sentiment is profoundly tragic. It runs 
as follows: 
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1 “In Gosport* of Late there a Damsil Did 
Dwell, 
for Wit and for Beuty Did she maney Exsel. 
2 A Young man he Corted hir to be his Dear 
And By his Trade was a Ship Carpentir. 
3 he ses “My Dear Molley if you will agrea 
And Will then Conscent for to Marey me, 
4 Your Love it will Ease me of Sorro and Care 
If you will But Marey a ship Carpentir.” 
5 With blushes mor Charming then Roses in 


June, 
She ans’red (‘) Sweet William for to Wed 
I’m to young. : 
6 Young Men thay are fickle and so Very 


Vain, 
If a Maid she is Kind thay will quickly 
Disdane. 
7 the Most Beutyfullyst Woman that ever 
was Born, 


When a man has insnared hir, hir Beuty he 
scorns. (’’) 
8 (He) (‘‘) O, My Dear Molley, what Makes 
you Say so? 
Thi Beuty is the Haven to wich I will go. 
g If you Will consent for the Church for to 
Stear 
there | will Cast anchor and stay with my 
Dear. 
» I ne’re Shall be Cloyedd with the Charms of 
thy Love 
this Love is as True as the tru Turtle Dove. 
All that I do Crave is to marey my Dear 
And arter we are mareyed no Dangers we 
will fear. (’’) 
12 (She) “The Life of a Virgen, Sweet William, 
I Prize 
for marrying Brings Trouble and sorro 
Like-wise. (’’) 
13 But all was in Vane tho His Sute she did 
Denie, 
yet he did Purswade hir for Love to Come- 
ply. 
14. And by his Cunneng hir Hart Did Betray 


and with Too lude Desire he led hir 
Astray. 
15 This Past on a while and at Length you will 
hear, 
the King wanted Sailors and to Sea he must 
Stear. 
16 This Greved the fare Damsel allmost to the 
Hart 
to think of Hir True Love so soon she must 
Part. 


17 She ses (“‘) my Dear Will as you go to sea 
Remember the Vows that you made unto 


me. ( ) 
18 With the Kindest Expresens he to hir Did 
Say 
(‘*) I will marey my Molley air | go away. 
19 That means tomorrow to me you will Come. 
then we will be maried and our Love 
Carried on. (’’) 
20 With the Kindest Embraces they Parted 


that Nite 
She went for to meet him next Morning by 
Lite. 
21 he ses (“‘) my Dear Charmer, you must go 
with me 


Before we are married a friend for to see. (’’) 


* Gosport Navy Yard, Virginia. 
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he Led hir thru Groves and Valleys so deep 
That this fare Damsil Began for to Weep. 
3 She ses (“‘) My Dear William, you Lead me 


te 


Astray 
on Purpose my innocent Life to be Be- 
Tray. (’’) 
24 (He) (“) Those are true Words and none can 
you save, 
for all this hole Nite | have Been digging 
your grave.” 
25 A Spade Standing By and a Grave thare 
she See, 


(She) (‘*) O, Must this Grave Be a Bride 
Bed to Me?- (’’) 


In 1774 we find Francis Boardman as 
captain of the sloop Adventure, evidently 
making his first voyage as master. He 
was bound for the West Indies, and while 
off the port of St. Pierre in Martinique he 
penned these gloomy remarks in his log: 

“This Morning | Drempt that 2 of my 
upper teeth and one Lower Dropt out and 
another Next the Lower one wore away 
as thin as a wafer and Sundry other fritful 
Dreams. What will be the Event of it | 
can’t tell.” 

Other superstitions seem to, have vexed 
his mind, for in the same log he wrote as 
follows: 

“this Blot | found the 17th. I can't tell, 
but Something Very bad is going to Hapen 
to me this Voyage. I am afeard but God 
onley Noes What may hapen on board the 
Sloop Adventure—the first Voyage of being 
Master.” 

Sailing “From Guardalopa Toward Bos- 
ton,” Captain Francis Boardman made 
this final entry in his log: 

“The End of this Voyage for wich I am 
Very thankfull on Acct. of a Grate Deal of 
Truble by a bad mate. His name is 
William Robson of Salem. He was drunk 
most part of the voyage.” 

It meant something to have sprung 
from an old seafaring stock in America 
during the Revolutionary era. Consider, 
for example, the Derbys of Salem, of whom 
Elias Hasket Derby was the most con- 
spicuous by reason of his million dollar 
fortune, his far-seeing enterprise and his 
fleet of ships that traded with China, India, 
Mauritius, Madeira, Siam, Arabia and 
Europe. He was the first American to 
challenge the jealous supremacy of the 
East India, the Holland, the French and 
the Swedish chartered companies in the 
Orient. He made of commerce a bold and 
amazingly picturesque romance of achieve- 
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ment at a time when this infant republic 
was still gasping in the death-grapple of 
the Revolution. 

Elias Hasket Derby was of the fourth 
generation of seafarers and sea-merchants. 
There had been a Richard Derby as pilot 
in the expedition against Port Royal in 
1710. There had been another Richard, 
Master of the sloop Ranger, in 1736, and 
we find him about to take his little vessel 
to Cadiz when he was twenty-four years 


Ships and 


Sailors 563 
shortly before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. 

“Find them if you can. Take them if 
you can,” thundered Captain Derby. 
“They will never be surrendered.” 

It was a Captain John Derby who car- 
ried the first news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton to England in the swift schooner 
Quero, as the agent of the Provincial Con- 
gress. No American’s advent in London 
ever produced so great a sensation as did 
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Certificate of membership in the Salem Marine Society. 


old. This Richard wrested a competence 
from the sea and retired, leaving two sons 
to sail as masters of his ships. These ves- 
sels braved the hazards of the French War 
from 1756 to 1763, and their owner’s letters 
to his London agents describe them as 
mounting from eight to twelve cannon, 
mostly six pounders with “four cannon 
below decks for close quarters.” It was 
another Captain Richard Derby, who 
defied the British Colonel Leslie when he 
tried to seize a number of cannon in Salem 


A fine specimen of 18th century engraving. 


that of this Salem sailor, in May, 1775. 
He reached England in advance of the 
king’s messenger from General Gage and 
informed the British nation of the clash 
of arms which meant the loss of an Ameri- 
can empire. By a singular coincidence it 
was a Derby ship, the Astrea, and a Cap- 
tain Derby that brought the first news to 
America of the Treaty of Paris which 
ended the second war with England. 
Other seafaring Derbys crowd in the 
foreground of old Salem days to add to 
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the luster achieved by the 
greatest of them, Elias Has- 
ket. There was Samuel 
Derby captain of marines on 
the famous Montgomery pri- 
vateer in 1812; Perley Derby 
who died at sea in 1821, while 
trying to save a shipmate 
after a small boat had cap- 
sized off Para; not to forget 
that a John Derby was a 
gunner aboard the Constitu- 
tion. When the Columbia 
sailed from Boston harbor in 
1792, and in an immortal 
voyage which first carried 
the stars and stripes around 
the globe, discovered the 
mighty Columbia River and 
so gave the nation prior 
right to a vast territory of 
the Northwest, one of her 
chief owners was Captain 
John Derby of Salem. 

Elias Hasket Derby, chief 
of this shipping family, was 
born in Salem in 1739. He 
went to sea as had his fathers 
before him, and like them rose 
to the command and owner- 
ship of vessels while still in his 
youth. He was the foremost owner of 
Salem privateers during the Revolution, 
and no sooner was peace declared than he 
was making ready his “great ship” the 
Grand Turk, for the first American voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope. One of his 
captains, Richard Cleveland, said in his 
recollections of the methods and enterprise 
of this typical merchant of his time: 

“In the ordinary course of commercial 
education, in New England, boys are trans- 
ferred from school to the merchant’s desk 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen. When | 
had reached my fourteenth year it was my 
good fortune to be received in the counting 
house of Elias Hasket Derby of Salem, a 
merchant who may justly be termed the 
father of American commerce to India, 
one whose enterprise and commercial sa- 
gacity were unequaled in his day. To 
him our country is indebted for opening 
the valuable trade to Calcutta, before 
whose fortress his was to be the first vessel 
to display the American flag; and follow- 
ing up the business, he had reaped golden 
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Elias Hasket Derby. 


harvests before other merchants came in 
for a share of them. The first American 
ships seen at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Isle of France belonged to him. His 
were the first American ships which carried 
cargoes of cotton from Bombay to China, 
and among the first ships which made a 
direct voyage to China and back was one 
owned by him. Without possessing a sci- 
entific knowledge of the construction and 
sparring of ships, Mr. Derby seemed to 
have an intuitive faculty in judging of 
models and proportions, and his experi- 
ments in several instances for the attain- 
ment of swiftness in sailing were crowned 
with success unsurpassed in this or any 
other country. 

“He built several ships for the India 
trade immediately in the vicinity of the 
counting houses, which afforded me an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the building, sparring, and rigging of ships. 
The conversations to which | listened re- 
lating to the countries then newly visited 
by Americans, the excitement on the re- 
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Hon. William Gray. 


turn of an adventure from them, and the 
great profits which were made, always 
manifest from my own little adventures, 
tended to stimulate the desire in me of 
visiting those countries, and of sharing 
more largely in the advantages they pre- 
sented.” 

In this memoir of a Salem shipmaster 
one perceives how wholly were the for- 
tunes of the town linked with the sea. 
From the counting houses of such mer- 
chants as Elias Hasket Derby, William 
Gray and Joseph Peabody went forth a 
great company of intelligent and ambi- 
tious youngsters who rose to commands, 
and became independent owners at a time 
of life when the young men of to-day are 
no more than finishing their professional 
educations. 

At the height of his active career Mr. 
Derby owned fifty ships, most of them in 
the foreign trade. William Gray owned 
eighty-five vessels at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He sent from his 
counting house no less than thirty-five 
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Salem lads who rose to com- 
mand as decp-water  ship- 
masters, and seven thousand 
seamen were signed in his 
forecastles during his life as 
a merchant, most of them 
Americans born and bred on 
the New England coast. 

The Grand Turk, “ the creat 
ship,” as she was called in 
Salem, was than one 
hundred feet long, yet she 
was the first of that noble 
fleet which inspired a Salem 
historian, Rev. George Bach- 
elor, to write in an admirable 
tribute to the town in which 
his life was passed: 

“The citizens of this little 
town were suddenly dispersed 
to every part of the Oriental 
world and to every nook of 
barbarism which had a mar- 
ket and a shore. 
The reward of enterprise 
might be the discovery of an 
island in which wild pepper 
enough to load a ship might 
be had almost for the asking, 
or of forests where precious 
gums had no commercial 
value, or spice islands unvexed and un- 
visited by civilization. Every shipmaster 
and every mariner returning in a richly 
loaded ship, was the owner of valuable 
knowledge. 

“Rival merchants sometimes drove the 
work of preparation night and day when 
virgin markets had favors to be won, and 
ships which set out for unknown ports 
were watched when they slipped their 
cables and sailed away by night, and dogged 
for months on the high seas in the hope of 
discovering the secret well kept by owner 
and crew. Every man on board was al- 
lowed a certain space for a little venture. 
People in other pursuits, not excepting the 
merchant’s minister, intrusted their sav- 
ings to the supercargo, and watched 
eagerly the results of their ventures. This 
great mental activity, and profuse stores 
of knowledge brought by every ship’s crew, 
and distributed, together with India 
shawls, blue china, and unheard of curi- 
osities from every savage shore, gave the 
community a rare alertness of intellect.” 


less 
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It was the spirit as is herein indicated 
that achieved its finest flower in such mer- 
chants as Elias Hasket Derby. When his 
ships took their departure from the Massa- 
chusetts coast they vanished beyond his 
ken for one or two years. His captains 
were entrusted with the disposal of the 
cargo to the best advantage. There was 
no sending orders by mail or cable. It was 
this continual sense of facing unknown 
hazards, of gambling with the sea and 
hostile, undiscovered shores that prompted 
those old shipmasters piously to inscribe 
on the title pages of their log books: 

“A Journal of an Intended Voyage by 
God’s Assistance. Cape Ann bore 
W.N.W. from whence | take my departure. 
So God send the good ship to her Desired 
Port in Safety, Amen.” 

When the Grand Turk made her first 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope in 1784, 
commanded by Captain Jonathan Inger- 
soll, the scanty navigating equipment of 
his time is said to have consisted of “a few 
erroneous maps and charts, a sextant and 
a Guthrie’s Grammar.” The Grand Turk 
made her passage in safety and while she 
lay in Table Bay, Major Samuel Shaw, an 
American, returning from Canton, sent a 
boat aboard for Captain Ingersoll and later 
wrote of this Salem venture: 

“The object was to sell rum, cheese, salt 
provisions and chocolate, loaf sugar, but- 
ter, etc., the proceeds of which in money 
with a quantity of ginseng, and some cash 
brought with him, Captain Ingersoll in- 
tended to invest in Bohea tea; but as the 
ships bound to Europe are not allowed to 
break bulk on the way, he was disap- 
pointed in his expectations of procuring 
that article and sold his ginseng for two- 
thirds of a Spanish dollar a pound, which 
is twenty per cent. better than the silver 
money of the Cape. He intended remain- 
ing a short time, to purchase fine teas in 
the private trade allowed the officers on 
board India ships, ard then to sail to the 
coast of Guinea, to dispose of his rum, etc., 
for ivory and gold-dust; thence without 
taking a single slave to proceed to the 
West Indies and purchase sugar and cotton, 
with which he would return to Salem. 
Notwithstanding the disappointment in 
the principai object of the voyage and the 
consequent determination to go to the 
coast of Guinea, his resolution not to en- 
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deavor to retrieve it by purchasing slaves 
did the captain great honor, and reflected 
equal credit upon his employer, who, he 
assured me, would rather sink the whole 
capital employed than directly or indirectly 
be concerned in so infamous a trade.” 

The Grand Turk returned by way of the 
West Indies where the sales of his cargo 
enabled her captain to load two ships for 
Salem. He sent the Grand Turk home in 
charge of the mate and returned in the 
Atlantic. During the voyage Captain In- 
gersoll rescued the master and mate of an 
English schooner, the Amity, whose crew 
had mutinied while in the Spanish Main. 
The two officers had been cast adrift in a 
small boat to perish. This was the first 
act in a unique drama of maritime coinci- 
dence. 

After the castaways had reached Salem, 
Captain Duncanson, the English master of 
the Amity, was the guest of Elias Hasket 
Derby while he waited for word from his 
owners and an opportunity to return to his 
home across the Atlantic. He spent much 
of his time on the water-front as a matter 
of course, and used to stand at a window 
of Mr. Derby’s counting house idly staring 
at the harbor. 

One day while sweeping the seaward 
horizon with the office spy glass, the for- 
lorn British skipper let fly an oath of the 
most profound amazement. He dropped 
the glass, rubbed his eyes, chewed his 
beard and stared again. A schooner was 
making across the bar, and presently she 
stood clear of the island at the harbor 
mouth and slipped toward an anchorage 
well inside. 

There was no mistaking her at this range. 
It was the Amity, his own schooner which 
had been taken from him in the West 
Indies, from which he and his mate had 
been cast adrift by the piratical seamen. 
Captain Duncanson hurried into Mr. Der- 
by’s private office as fast as his legs could 
carry him. By some incredible twist of 
fate the captors of the Amity had sailed 
her straight to her captain. 

Mr. Derby was a man of the greatest 
promptitude and one of his anchored brigs 
was instantly manned with a heavy crew, 
two deck guns slung aboard, and with 
Captain Duncanson striding the quarter- 
deck, the brig stood down to take the 
Amity. 





























It was Captain 


Duncanson who led 


the boarders, and the 
mutineers were soon 
overpowered and 
fetched back to Sa- 
lem jail in irons. 
The grateful skipper 
and his mate signed 
a crew in Salem, and 
took the Amity to 
sea, a vessel restored 
to her own by so 
marvellous an event 
that it would be 
laughed out of court 
as material for 
fiction. 

When Mr. Derby 
decided to push out 
for a share of the 
East India com- 
merce he sent his 
eldest son, Elias 


Hasket, ji., to England and the Continent 
as soon as he was graduated from Harvard 
College. There the young man remained 
until hehad become a linguist and had made 
a thorough study of the English and French 
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The old-time sailors used to have their vessels 
painted on pitchers and punch bowls. 
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methods of trade 
with the far East. 
Having laid this 
thorough = founda- 
tion for his bold 
venture, Mr. Derby 
sent the Grand Turk 
to India and China 
in 1785, the first 
voyage of the kind 
ever attempted from 
New England. A 
year and a half later 
the Grand Turk en- 
tered Salem harbor 
deep-laden with tea, 
silks and nankeens. 
Thus began the Sa- 
lem trade with the 
far East which ap- 
peared to be so 
promising that Mr. 
Derby at once sent 
out the bark, Light 


Horse, and the brigantine, Three Sisters. 
Elias Hasket, jr., was now sent to India, 
where he lived three years in the interests 
of his house, and firmly established an 
immensely profitable trade which for half a 
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century was to make the name of Salem far 
more widely known in Bombay and Canton 
than those of New York or Boston. A little 
later the Derby ship Astrea was showing 
the American flag’ to the natives of Siam. 

How fortunes were won in those brave 
days may be learned from the record of 
young Derby’s activities while in the far 
East. In 1788, the proceeds of one cargo 
enabled him to buy a ship and a brigantine 
in the Isle of France (Mauritius) in the 
Indian Ocean. These two vessels he sent 
to Bombay to load with cotton. Two 


a cargo of coffee. The natives had never 
heard of America, and the strange vessel 
was a nine days’ wonder. 

It is the common belief that the mer- 
chant vessels of a century ago were slow 
and clumsy craft, yet the Astrea in a 
Baltic voyage, made the run from Salem 
to the coast of Ireland in eleven days, a 
passage equal to those of the fastest 
packets of the fifties, and as fast as many 
large passenger steamers make the dis- 
tance to-day. 

In 1788, Mr. Derby decided to send a 











Old Salem parlor in Narboune House (built 1680). 


other ships of his house, the Astrea and the 
Light Horse, he filled with cargoes at Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon, and sent them home 
to Salem. Then he returned in still an- 
other ship, the brig Henry. 

When the profit of these several trans- 
actions were reckoned it was found that 
more than $100,000 had been earned by 
this little fleet above all outlay. Soon after 
his return young Derby sailed for Mocha, 
an Arabian port in the Red Sea, to pick up 





ship for a direct voyage to Batavia, an- 
other novel commercial undertaking. 
While the purely business side of these 
enterprises is not thrilling, it holds a cer- 
tain interest as showing the responsibil- 
ities of the shipmasters upon whose judg- 
ment depended the results of the voyage. 
For this first American voyage to Batavia, 
the instructions of the captain and super- 
cargo from the owner, Mr. Derby, read as 
follows: 
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“Salem, February, 1789. 
“Captain james Magee, jr., Mr. 
Thomas Perkins, (supercargo). 
““Gents—The ship Astrea of which James 
Magee is master and Mr. Thomas Perkins 
is supercargo, being ready for sea, | do 
advise and order you to come to sail, and 
make the best of your way for Batavia, and 
on your arrival there you will dispose of 
such part of your cargo as you think may 
be the most for my interest. 
“| think you had best sell a few casks 
of the most ordinary ginseng, if you can 
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sugar will save the expense of any stone 
bailast and it will make a floor for the teas. 
etc., at Canton. 

“At Batavia you must if possible get as 
much freight for Canton as will pay half or 
more of your charges—that is, if it will not 
detain you too long—as by this addition 
of freight it will exceedingly help the voy- 
age. You must endeavor to be the first 
ship with ginseng, for be assured you will 
do better alone than you will if there are 
three or four ships at Canton at the same 
time with you. 








The home of Richard Derby, built about 1750. 


get one dollar a pound for it. If the price 
of sugar be low, you will then take into 
the ship as much of the best white kind as 
will floor her, and fifty thousand weight of 
coffee, if it is as low as we have heard— 
part of which you will be able to stow be- 
tween the beams and the quintlings, and 
fifteen thousand of saltpeter; if very low, 
some nut-megs, and fifty thousand weight 
of pepper. This you will stow in the fore- 
peak, for fear of its injuring the teas. The 


“Captain Magee and Mr. Perkins are to 
have 5 per cent. commission for the sales 
of the present cargo and 24 per cent. on 
the cargo home, and also 5 per cent. on the 
profit made on goods that may be pur- 
chased at Patavia and sold at Canton, or 
in any other similar case, that may arise 
on the voyage. They are to have one-half 
the passage money—the other half be- 
longs to the ship. The privilege of Cap- 
tain Magee is 5 per cent. of what the ship 
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carries on cargo, exclusive of adventures. 
It is ordered that the ship’s books shall be 
open to the inspection of the mates and 
doctor of the ship, so that they may know 
the whole business, as in case of death or 
sickness it may be of good service in the 
voyage. The Philadelphia beer is put up 
so strong that it will not be approved of 
until it is made weaker; you had best try 
some of it first. : 

“You will be careful not to break any 
acts of trade while you are out on the voy- 
age, to lay the ship and cargo liable to 
seizure, for my insurance will not make it 
good. Be very careful of the expense at- 
tending the voyage, for | more fear that 
than anything else, and remember that a 
one dollar laid out while absent is two 
dollars out of the voyage. Pay particular 
attention to the quality of your goods, as 
your voyage very much depends on your 
attention to this. You are not to pay any 
moneys to the crew while absent from home 
unless ia a case of real necessity, and then 
they must allow an advance for the money. 
Annexed to these orders you have a list 
of such a cargo for my own account as | 
at present think may do best for me, but 
you will add or diminish any article as the 
price may be. 

: Captain Magee and Mr. Per- 
kins. —Although | have been a little par- 
ticular in these orders, | do not mean them 
as positive, and you have leave to break 
them in any part where you by calculation 
think it for my interest, excepting your 
breaking Acts of Trade which | absolutely 
forbid. Not having to add anything, | 
commit you to the Almighty’s protection, 
and remain your friend and empioyer, 

“Evias HaskeT Dersy.” 

The captain was expected to ‘break his 
orders in any part,” if he could drive a 
better bargain than his employer had been 
able to foresee at a distance of ten thousand 
miles from the market. Merchants as well 
as navigators, these old-time shipmasters 
found compensation for these arduous 
responsibilities in the “privileges” which 
allowed them a liberal amount of cargo 
space on their own account, as well as a 
commission on the sales of the freight out 
and back. 

His own share of the profits of two or 
three voyages to the far East might enable 
the master to buy a ship and freight her for 
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himself. Thereafter, if he were shrewd 
and venturesome enough, he rose rapidly 
to independence and after a dozen years 
of the quarter-deck was ready to step 
ashore as a merchant with his own counting 
house and his fleet of stout ships. 

In 1793, Captain Jonathan Carnes of 
Salem was looking for trade along the 
Sumatra coast. Touching at the port of 
Bencoolen, he happened to learn that wild 
pepper might be found along the north- 
west coast of Sumatra. The Dutch East 
India Company was not as alert as this 
solitary Yankee shipmaster, roaming along 
strange and hostile coasts. 

Captain Carnes kept his knowledge to 
himself, completed his voyage to Salem, 
and there whispered it to a merchant, 
Jonathan Peele, that as soon as possible 
a secret pepper expedition should be fitted 
out. Mr. Peele ordered a fast schooner 
built. She was called the Rajah, and car- 
ried four guns and ten men. There was 
much gossiping speculation about her des- 
tination, but Captain Carnes had nothing 
at all to say. In November, 1795, he 
cleared for Sumatra and not a soul in Salem 
except his owner and himself, knew whither 
he was bound. Her cargo consisted of 
brandy, gin, iron, tobacco and dried fish 
to be bartered for wild pepper. 

For eighteen months no word returned 
from the Rajah, and her mysterious quest. 
Captain Carnes might have been wrecked 
on coasts whereof he had no charts, or he 
might have been slain by hostile natives. 
But Jonathan Peele, having risked his 
stake as Salem merchants were wont to do, 
busied himself with other affairs and pinned 
his faith to the proven mgeeny and pluck 
of Jonathan Carnes. 

At last, a string of signal aes fluttered 
from a station at the harbor mouth. 
Jonathan Peele reached for his spy- 
glass, and saw a schooner’s topsails lifting 
from seaward. The Rajah had come 
home, and when she let go her anchor in 
Salem harbor, Captain Jonathan Carnes 
brought word ashore that he had secured 
a cargo of wild pepper in bulk which would 
return a profit of at least seven hundred 
per cent. on the total cost of vessel and 
voyage. 

In other words, this one “ adventure” 
of the Rajah realized what amounted to a 
comfortable fortune in that generation. 


























Joseph Peabody, merchant of Salem. 


There was great excitement among the 
otner Salem merchants. They forsook 
their desks to discuss this pepper bonanza, 
but Captain Jonathan Carnes had nothing 
to say and Mr. Jonathan Peele was as dumb 
as a Salem harbor clam. The Rajah was at 
once refitted for a second Sumatra voyage, 
and in their eagerness to fathom her daz- 
zling secret, several rival merchants hastily 
made vessels ready for sea with orders to 
go to that coast as fast as canvas could 
carry them and endeavor to find out where 
Captian Carnes found his wild pepper. 
They hurried to Bencoolen, but were unsuc- 
cessful and had to proceed to India to fill 
their holds with whatever cargoes came to 
hand. Meanwhile the Rajah slipped away 
for a second pepper voyage, and returned 
with a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of the precious condiment. 


There was no hiding this mystery from 
Salem merchants for long, however, and by 
the time the Rajah had made three pepper 
voyages, the rivals were at her heels, bar- 
tering with native chieftains and stowing 
their holds with the wild pepper which 
long continued to be one of the most 
profitable articles of the Salem commerce 
with the Orient. It was a fine romance of 
trade, this story of Captain Carnes and the 
Rayab, and characteristic of the men and 
methods of the time. For half a century 
a large part of the pepper used in all coun- 
tries was reshipped from the port of Salem, 
a trade which flourished until 1850. During 
the period between the first voyage of 
Captain Carnes and 1845, the Salem custom 
house records bore the entries of almost 
two hundred vessels from the ports of 
Sumatra. 


(To be Continued.) 
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DRAWINGS BY 


HE bold, reckless life of 
the Frontier of thirty or 
forty years ago has been 








often recalled by the 
stories of desperadoes 
and bad men; but in 


: z the birth and growth of 
the Frontier cities is a unique phase of 
American civic genius which has been little 
dwelt upon. 

Most of the cities of the far West have 
hovered close about the gatherings of 
hardy miners as they came or went on 
a feverish search for gold. In ’49 eighty 
thousand men from all parts of the world 
reached the El Dorado of California. Some 
traveled two thousand miles overland 
through an uninhabited wilderness, others 
went far around by Panama or Cape 
Horn. In ’59 one hundred thousand gold 
seekers stampeded wildly across the sun- 
burnt plains to Colorado. Only forty 
thousand stayed the year through. Of 
like kind, although of smaller proportions 
were all the pilgrimages that are more or 
less responsible for the cities of the West; 
the finding of a streak of magic yellow— 
its story leaking out and growing—the 
glimpse of nuggets and specimens and 
then the grand, senseless rush to the Land 
of Get-Rich-Quick. 

Thousands of daring spirits were drawn 
by the yellow loadstone, intent on nothing 
but the accumulation of wealth. Then 
necessity produced some weird assem- 
blages of tents, shanties and log-cabins, 
many of which grew into cities. Often 
full grown towns sprang up in a few 
months. Far from any state or territorial 
government and composed of a conglom- 
erated herd of excited men, none of whom 
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had time for civic affairs, these embryo 
cities existed and grew under conditions 
that were unique and extremely wild. 

Our forefathers landed on the eastern 
coast full of religious zeal and a desire for 
freedom of thought and life. Their leaders 
and law came with them. They prayed 
and lived communistically as long as they 
could, then increased, expanded and de- 
veloped into a nation. But the gold dis- 
coveries of California, Nevada, Colorado 
and Montana brought thousands of inde- 
pendent men to the wilderness who were 
full of the hunger for gold, not homes; who 
had no leaders nor laws to which they 
could appeal and nothing to bind them 
together. Then the leaders came out of 
the crowd and the law grew as it was 
needed. It was only after a time that any 
of these men came to consider remaining 
permanently in the country, and it was 
these venturesome builders who developed 
the newer part of our nation. 

From the nature of things—with so 
much at stake among such hard living 
men—there were plenty of fights and dis- 
putes. There being no authority to which 
to appeal differences were settled between 
man and man. A six-shooter was the 
greatest help a man could get toward a 
physical superiority over other men and 
so everybody carried a ‘‘gun” and knew 
how to use it. The trigger finger grew 
nimble with practice and there developed 
a condition where frequent killings and 
shootings occasioned little comment or 
criticism; where men were almost indif- 
ferent to the spilling of blood and looked 
death square in the face with a non- 
chalance that is hardly conceivable now. 
Shooting affrays were the froth of a very 
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The Coming of Law to the Frontier 


strong brew of the border life and they put 
a settlement to questions quickly and 
definitely. If when the smoke cleared 
away some good man lay biting the dust, 
his light had gone out according to the 
code of the time—fierce and barbarous as 
codes must be, when man first struggles 
with Nature. 

And yet there was always safety in 
“leaving it to the crowd.” The general 
sentiment of the community was very 
partial to fairness and honesty during 
the early days of most border towns. 
There were no locks or keys, almost any 
man’s credit was good to any amount and 
stores and provisions could lay untouched 
for months in wholly unguarded places. 
It was the natural, frank honesty of the 
virgin West and a veritable paradise for 
thieves and criminals. 

And they came—hordes of murdering, 
plundering adventurers who knew no code 
of morals or chivalry and resorted to any- 
thing to accomplish their ends. They 
found plunder rich, crime easy, and escape 
still easier and drifting all over ‘the coun- 
try levied tribute from each new camp as 
it sprang into being. Often these men 
were in such a majority that a man who 
believed in honesty and justice was a man 
indeed, if he had the courage to back 
his ideals. But there were such men, men 
as God meant men to be, full of the 
sense of right and the fitness of things 
and unafraid. They stepped right into 
the opening and tackled some of the 
cussedest crowds in Christendom; teach- 
ing a wholesome respect for “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” to bunches 
of drinking, blasphemous and unharnessed 
tempers. The gun fightings, lynchings and 
wanton spillings of blood that spiced the 
histories of the time may have been very 
close to savagery, but they serve now to 
deepen the respect we must have for men 
who harnessed law and order on such 
conditions. Some of them knew very little 
about law but they brought justice and 
equity to an uncongenial climate and made 
them thrive. They made the _ border 
towns habitable and brought American 
institutions to the Wilderness. They were 
men of iron, forged in-the heat of fierce, 
primal conditions which tested them 
severely. 

In the new mining camps, a judge, re- 
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corder and sheriff usually constituted the 
machinery of the law. Laws regulating 
the size of the claims and the method by 
which they were to be worked were 
adopted by vote and ‘Claim Clubs”’ served 
as legal recorders of properties. Each 
camp made its rules and regulations as best 
it could and open air referendum was ex- 
ploited in bar-room, stable or gulch. The 
best judgment of the community or of one 
of its members who was trusted, served as 
a court from whose findings there was sel- 
dom an appeal. It was law in its crudest 
form. But when the law fell into the 
hands of unscrupulous men it sunk as low 
as villainy and no man’s life or rights were 
safe. 

Such cankerous times as these bred 
Vigilance Committees and honest men re- 
sorted to secret hangings and other law- 
lessness to save the law. Lone pines and 
scaffolds appeared in the gray of the morn- ~ 
ing hung with corpses which the Vigilance 
Committee had invoiced and tagged with 
a warning. Then deadly excitement hung 
quietly in the air and perhaps more hap- 
pened, but in time order was restored and 
the Committee dissolved until it was 
needed again. Their arbitrary lynchings 
are hard to excuse by words of argument, 
but border conditions pled eloquently in 
their behalf. All over the West they 
have existed and even to-day the Citizens 
Alliance of Cripple Creek bears some of 
their earmarks. 

Montana of the early sixties afforded 
a fierce example of what conditions could 
be engendered on the Border. A capable, 
daring fiend named Plummer had made 
himself sheriff in turn of both Bannock 
and Virginia City—had protected and en- 
couraged crime until he had about him a 
gang of reckless men so strong as to hold 
all the surrounding country in abject terror. 
His organization was complete and deadly. 
The secret watchword was “Innocent,” 
but one hundred and twenty dead citizens 
and robberies and thefts innumerable 
stood to their discredit before the limit 
was reached and the community could 
stand no more. A man was murdered for 
some $150 and justice was finally aroused. 
Twenty-four brave men of Nevada City 
organized a Vigilance Committee, caught 
the murderers and having tried them be- 
fore a judge and jury of miners, banished 
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one, an imbecile old man, and swung the 
other to a beam. Not witnout some 
trouble, however, for the prisoner had 
many friends in the crowd. Pistols and 
knives gleamed in the firelight and there 
was the jostling threat andcurse. It wasa 
time of the itching palm and bumping 
heart when nothing but moral force and 
nerve could carry. But they prevailed 
that night and for many days and nights 
thereafter. Through weeks of untold 
hardship in the dead of winter, members 
of the Committee followed parts of the 
gang till they were caught and quickly 
hung. Others were captured in the towns 
and as the evidence accumulated the 
“necktie socials” became so popular that 
twenty-four in all were hung, the gang 
broken up and the reign of terror ended. 
Plummer begged hard for his life and went 
kicking to his fate. Others took death 
with the same careless philosophy with 
which they had taken life. ‘Boys, I’ve 
never done this before; do I slide off or 
jump?” and “God bless you fellows, you're 
on a good undertaking and no one inno- 
cent has hung yet,” are two of their dying 
speeches. 

The Idaho Vigilance Committee in sum- 
ming up its work for the year ending May, 
1864, recorded twenty-seven thieves and 
murderers hung and many gangs of des- 
perados broken up. There was a state 
government existing then, but the courts 
had turned loose guilty men till the people 
could stand it no longer. 

It was a necessity that the community 
should deal quick, grim justice and the 
fact that the hangman received no fee is 
somewhat significant. The Border wanted 
justice and as few forms and ceremonies 
in securing it as possible. Crime was 
dealt with in a characteristically broad 
way and good, honest men sometimes hung 
guiltless by the neck because a drunken 
crowd had made a mistake. 

In the early dealings with crime justice 
hung very close to murder. Man killers 
often went free while men who stole horses 
or money were hung, but the former had, 
perhaps, only proven the better of two men 
in an open fight, while the jatter had as- 
sailed the unprotected and descended to an 
act that was craven—and that was the 
criterion of the Border. It is surprising 


that a murderer should go free and a felon 
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hang but equally surprising is a fact that 
twenty miners sleeping in a room together 
could pile their bags of gold dust on a table 
and wake in the morning to find each in its 
place—yet such was the case. No one 
had to steal—money was plentiful and 
work was respectable and more generous 
open-hearted men than the miners never 
lived. A man could always raise a “grub 
stake.” 

When men could and did live in so open 
and fair a relation to one another it is little 
to be wondered that they should deal 
harshly with those who took advantage of 
them. But they banished many and 
finding the system of whipping wonderfully 
effective, used it often, resorting to the 
sterner dealing of justice only when they 
were driven to it. But that was very 
often and many a lone gulch in the hills 
sleeps peacefully to-day sheltering weird 
ghosts and phantoms that were conceived 
during the grim and desperate days of a 
wild frontier. 

Succeeding the days when a whole com- 
munity had to fight crime, came the period 
when that fight was left to the sheriff and 
his deputies. The cowmen who came to 
town after months of restraint to blow 
off their pent up energies, had added an- 
other class of reckless dare-devils to the 
element which had to be soothed to the 
ways of the law. A sheriff was usually a 
man whose nerve and revolver were re- 
spected and through them he made the 
law respected. Not always, perhaps, did 
he appreciate the majesty of the law he 
was up-holding, but he up-held it with a 
majesty that was the real thing. The 
arrests he made were not always of bad 
men whom everybody wanted to see behind 
bars. He often had to tackle a man who 
had plenty of friends about him eager and 
able to shoot and the way most Western 
sheriffs would step right up to such a 
proposition and see it through—the way 
they straddled their duties, and wholly 
forgetful of odds or the consequences to 
themselves, did what was expected of 
them, was the wholesome worth of man- 
hood about which Americans love to know. 

The law came ungracefully to the Bor- 
der. Its growth was curious, grim and 
primal as Nature herself. Often it was 
crude but it brought clearly into light the 
very best in brave buck men. 











ROUTES TO THE NORTH POLE 


BY R. E. PEARY 


LITTLE less than four 
centuries ago the first 
expedition started out 
toward the North Pole. 
Since that time, with 
periods of greater or less 
intensity, practically all 
the civilized nations of the earth have 
made attempts to reach that charmed spot. 

Millions have been expended in the 
effort, and, though they have brought back 
information and accessions to scientific 
knowledge which have fully repaid the 
expenditures, the main object remains still 
unattained. The ablest writers, scientists, 
geographers, statesmen and rulers, have 
been interested in the matter, and have 
urged the prosecution of the work with all 
the eloquence at their command. Many 
of their remarks upon the subject have 
become historic. 

As a result of all these explorations, ex- 
tending through nearly four centuries, the 
possible routes to the North Pole have 
dwindled to three. In my own personal 
opinion they have dwindled to two, but | 
note the three. First, the drift method, 
north of Asia, as devised, inaugurated, and 
put into execution by Nansen. The pos- 
sibilities of this method are generally 
acknowledged, but it by no means fol- 
lows that another ship, or even the Fram 
herself in a second attempt, would be as 
fortunate as she was in the first voyage. 
Again, it requires a man of exceptional 
temperament, and a crew of almost super- 
human qualities, to undertake a voyage 
which means that for four or five years at 
least, ship and people are but a helpless 
bit of flotsam entirely at the mercy of the 
ice in which they are drifting, and practic- 
ally unable to control their own fortunes, 
or contribute by their efforts to success. 





Presumably Nansen and Sverdrup are ad- 
vocates of this route, yet neither has, to 
my knowledge, expressed a desire to repeat 
the experience of the Fram’s voyage. 

The second route is the so-called Franz 
Josef Land route. Wellman is | believe 
the only present advocate and adherent of 
this route. 

Payer and Weyprecht, Leigh Smith, 
Jackson, Wellman, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi have all exploited the Franz Josef 
Land route with greater or less success. 
Of the various expeditions, however, Ab- 
ruzzi’s is the only one that succeeded in 
pushing beyond the northern limit of the 
Franz Josef Land Archipelago. He is not 
at all in favor of this route; in fact, he 
uncompromisingly advocates, in words | 
shall quote to you later, the third—the 
Smith Sound or ‘‘American”’ route. 

In attempting a review of North Polar 
efforts, it is assumed that the reader is 
aware that attempts to find the Pole com- 
prise but one branch of Arctic effort and 
exploration, the desire to find the North 
East and the North West passages which 
would give a short route to Asia, having 
been the incentive to at least an equal 
number of expeditions. 

It may be well to note here for the sake 
of completeness, that the original incentive 
to Arctic Exploration was the spirit of 
commercial enterprise, the desire to find a 
northern short route tothe wealth and trade 
of the East. As early as 1527, King Henry 
VIII. sent out two ships to seek a route 
to China across the Pole, and for many 
generations these efforts were continued. 
When this quest was found impracti- 
cable the spirit of scientific investigation 
took the lead as the principal incen- 
tive; and this in turn has been somewhat 
overshadowed by the spirit of international 
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rivalry. Asa matter of fact this internat- 
ional rivalry has been the strongest motive 
of most so-called scientific expeditions, 
though not openly admitted. 

The various attempts to reach the 
North Pole may be grouped under four 
main routes, viz.: the Bering Sea route, 
the Franz Josef Land route, the East 
Greenland - Spitzbergen route, and the 
Smith Sound or American route. The 
order in which these routes were first util- 
ized is Spitzbergen-East Greenland, Smith 
Sound or American, Bering Sea and Franz 
Josef Land; and the route which has been 
essayed the most times is probably the 
Smith Sound route. 

Practically all of the attempts have been 
confined within the limits of 70° E. and go® 
W. Long. from Greenwich. In the 120 
degrees of longitude between Franz Josef 
Land and Bering Strait, De Long and Nan- 
sen are practically the only names; and in 
the quadrant from Bering Strait to the 
western coast of Ellesmere Land, it may 
be said that no attempt has been made. 

I will take up these four routes in order, 
beginning with the Spitzbergen-East Green- 
land route as the oldest, and the one that 
in the present state of our knowledge of 
Arctic ice and currents is no longer con- 
sidered practicable. This route is most 
generally known by Parry’s brilliant at- 
tempt in 1827, when he obtained a northing 
of 82° 45’, never since reached in the same 
region and not exceeded anywhere until 
1876. The principal attempts by this 
route have been those of Hudson, Phipps, 
Buchan, Parry, Koldewey and Wellman. 

Henry Hudson made his first recorded 
voyage in 1607 under direction of the Mus- 
covy Company of England, which, by its 
whaling and trading enterprises, did much 
to advance exploration. He sailed from 
Greenwich on the first of May. His object 
was to establish a route directly across the 
Polar Sea. 

He touched along the east coast of 
Greenland, then sailed northeast and in 
five days reached Spitzbergen. He coasted 
northward until his reckoning gave him 
814°, but as Spitzbergen only extends to 
81° his reckoning must have been incorrect. 
He found multitudes of seals, and after 
some further coasting he returned to Eng- 
land in September, having found the ice 
impassable about 82° north. 
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Capt. John C. Phipps (afterward Lord 
Mulgrave) set out on June 2, 1773, on a 
government expedition with the Racehorse 
and Carcass to repeat Hudson’s attempts 
to find a passage across the Pole. He 
sailed along the coast of Spitzbergen, took 
soundings, and made magnetic and other 
observations. He found the polar ice at 
80° 37’ N. Lat. and made several attempts 
to round it, alternately to the eastward and 
then to the westward, retracing his path 
many times. He succeeded in reaching 
80° 48’, the highest point attained up to 
that time. But he could get no farther 
north and finally returned the same sum- 
mer, reaching England in September. 

The scanty results of this well-equipped 
expedition tended to kill interest in this 
work, and for a quarter of a century noth- 
ing further was attempted in England. 

In 1818, however, Capt. Buchan was 
sent out with two ships to essay the same 
route, but with no greater success than 
Phipps. 

In 1827, Capt. Parry made an attempt 
to reach the pole by sledge over the frozen 
polar ice, rather than by ship alone as in 
previous expeditions. He sailed in the 
Hecla on March 27th, and met the ice at a 
low latitude. After cruising about he left 
the ship at Hecla Cove in Spitzbergen and 
set out on June 22d for his trip over the 
ice. He carried seventy-one days’ pro- 
visions, and started-in boats which carried 
them eighty miles before reaching the ice. 
He traveled by night to avoid the blinding 
snow glare, and thus had the warmer hours 
for sleeping. He carried his boats on run- 
ners and then used them for crossing open 
water. ; 

Owing to slow progress he soon gave 
up all hope of reaching the pole, but de- 
termined to push as far north as possible. 
Soon reaching smoother ice his progress 
became greater and he made as high as 
twelve miles a day. He finally reached 
82° 45’, but a shift of the wind to the north- 
ward gave the ice a southerly drift, which 
carried the sledges almost as far south 
every day as the men, tugging at the drag 
ropes, could make to the north; so Parry 
finally turned back, reaching the ship on 
August 21st. 

In this effort Parry reached a latitude 
higher than any previously attained, and 
which was not exceeded for nearly fifty 
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years. More than this, his ice journey was 
the first attempt to make use of other 
means than the ship alone, to get far north, 
and his expedition was the beginning of the 
present method of using a ship to get as 
far north as possible, then leaving her and 
pushing on over the ice with boats or 
sledges, or both. 

The German Polar Expedition under 
Capt. Koldewey, in 1869-70, was the first 
and only attempt to utilize the East Coast 
of Greenland as a line of advance to the 
Pole. The expedition comprised two ships, 
the Germania and Hansa. In forcing 
through the ice barrier to reach the Green- 
land coast, the ships became separated and 
the Hansa was crushed and lost. Her peo- 
ple having thrown out provisions, equip- 
ment, and their boats upon a large floe, 
they drifted south on it during the winter 
and in the spring took to their boats and 
reached one of the Danish Greenland 
settlements. 

The Germania got through the ice and 
wintered at Sabine Island, Lat. 74° 40’. 
In the spring of 1870, Payer, with sledges, 
reached Cape Bismarck, 76° 47’ N. Lat.* 

Mr. Walter Wellman, the American, 
made an attempt in 1894, from the north- 
ern part of Spitzbergen as a base. His 
ship, in a harbor at Walden Island, was 
crushed by the ice soon after he started on 
his sledge, and a messenger being sent to 
him with the news, he returned. He went 
north again, but had to abandon the at- 
tempt near the 81st parallel. 

The Bering Strait route attracted atten- 
tion as far back as 1773, when Cook passed 
through the Strait and reached Icy Cape, 
in 70° 43’ N. Lat. Lieutenant G. W. De 
Long’s expedition of 1879-81 was the first 
organized attempt to reach the Pole by 
this route. His vessel was the Pandora, 
built at Davenport, England, and rechris- 
tened the Jeannette. She was of four hun- 
dred and twenty tons, one hundred and 
forty-two feet long by twenty-five feet 

*In September 1905, the news is said to have 
come to Prof. Nathorst of Sweden, in a letter written 
in Iceland by Lieut. Bergendahl, that the Belgica, 
carrying the Duke of Orleans’ party, had made a far 
northing along the east coast of Greenland, the sea 
being uncommonly free of ice. The Belgica, on July 
27th, reached Cape Bismarck (which was found to 
be an island) and also extended the exploration of 
the unknown coast to the north as far as 78° 16’. 
The new coast was roughly mapped and was named 
Terre de France. The still unknown stretch of the 
East Coast, between the Belgica’s farthest and In- 


dependence Bay, discovered by Peary, extends about 
two hundred and ninety miles north and south. 
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beam, drew, with arctic outfit, about thir- 
teen feet and steamed about six knots. 
Captain Sir Allen W. Young, R. N., had 
made two arctic voyages in her. The ex- 
pedition numbered thirty-two persons. 
The Bering Strait route was selected on the 
theory that the Japan current opened, by 
its warm waters, a way through the strait 
to the Pole; and it was also believed that 
Wrangell Land would prove to be a vast 
continental tract, and that the explorers 
might follow its coastline very far to the 
north, if not to the Pole itself. The Jean- 
nette sailed from San Francisco on July 8, 
1879. On Sept. 13th, after many disap- 
pointments, an attempt was made to land 
on Herald Island. The ice drift slowly 
carried the party to the north of Wrangell 
Island, and De Long now saw that the 
island was only a small affair after all. 

On Jan. 19, 1880, two streams an inch in 
diameter, began to flow into the vessel, and 
on Feb. 19th, De Long wrote: “All our 
hoped-for explorations and perhaps dis- 
coveries this coming summer seem slipping 
away from us, and we have nothing ahead 
but taking a leaking ship to the United 
States.” 

For about a year and four months after 
this entry in De Long’s diary his ship was 
still driven, fast in the ice, at the mercy of 
the winds, moving slowly to the west and 
northwest. One month was like another 
in unrelieved monotony and constant sense 
of danger. The end of the ship drift was 
approaching, when a little diversion from 
the weary routine was caused by the dis- 
covery of two new islands, Jeannette and 
Henrietta. Then, on June 12, 1881, the 
vessel was set free by a split in the floe, but 
soon the ice caught her again. On the 
following day, however, at 4 A.M., the 
Jeannette sank in thirty-eight fathoms of 
water. All hands had abandoned her five 
hours earlier. 

They were now three hundred and fifty 
miles from the Siberian coast. The start 
for land was made on the following day. 
De Long carefully sewed up in a piece of 
rubber and placed in an empty boat a 
record reciting the facts of the’ abandon- 
ment of the Jeannette. During the retreat 
over the ice the party discovered Bennett 
Island. The men were then divided among 
three boats. On Sept. 19th the boat com- 
manded by Engineer Melville and Lieu- 
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tenant Danenhower reached a small native 
fishing camp in the Lena delta. They were 
here delayed by their feeble condition, but 
on Oct. 17th, Danenhower with a dog teain 
began a search for the two missing boats. 
On the 29th he received the news that 
Ninderman and Noros of De Long’s party 
were being conducted to Bulun. The two 
seamen had written a note saying that the 
captain and men were without food. En- 
gineer Melville started with a dog team in a 
vain attempt to find the men and carry food 
to them. At Yakutsk he later received a 
dispatch from the Secretary of the Navy 
ordering him to send the sick and frozen to 
a milder climate. Danenhower reached 
New York on June 1, 1882, Ninderman and 
Noros having arrived there earlier. 

De Long’s party suffered the severest 
hardships. The members died from cold 
and starvation. The last word written by 
De Long was on Oct. 30, 1881. When 
found by Melville in the following spring, 
his note book with his last feebly written 
lines was lying by his side. The captain 
and the surgeon must have perished im- 
mediately after the last of the crew. The 
bodies were brought to America. Secre- 
tary Chandler stated in his report on Nov. 
29, 1882, that Harber and Scheultz had 
prosecuted the search with energy, but had 
not succeeded in getting any intelligence of 
Lieutenant Chipp’s party, which doubtiess 
perished on the boat trip to the mainland. 

The incidents and results of Nansen’s 
voyage are so generally known that it seems 
almost a waste of space to present them 
here. Basing his programme upon the ex- 
periences of the Jeannette and particularly 
upon the supposed drift of some articles 
from the Jeannette, alleged to have been 
picked up on the Greenland Coast, he pro- 
posed to enter the polar ocean via Bering 
Strait, force his way into the ice as far as 
possible, and then, provisioned for five 
years, to drift with the ice over or near the 
Pole. 

For this he built a specially constructed 
ship, the Fram, of such a shape as to rise 
upon the surface of the ice when squeezed, 
instead of being crushed by it. Later he 


changed his original plan of going through 
Bering Strait and went north via the north 
coast of Europe and the Kara Sea. 
Leaving home late in July, 1893, his 
party on the Fram, on Sept. 25th, were fast 
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in the ice northwest of the New Siberian 
Islands, where the drift of the Fram began. 

Drifting slowly northwestward, month 
after month, the intolerable monotony 
finally drove Nansen to his sledges, and 
after two or three’starts he finally got away 
from his ship on March 14, 1905, with one 
companion, in an attempt to get farther 
north. The Fram was then in 84° 4’ N. 
Lat. 

Proceeding northward until April 7th, 
when the latitude of 86° 14’ was reached, 
Nansen then turned southwestward for 
Franz Josef Land, where he arrived late in 
August. Wintering in the northern part 
of this land, he started south in the spring, 
and coming upon the headquarters of 
Jackson, the British explorer of that archi- 
pelago, he remained there and returned 
home on the Windward. 

The Fram, after Nansen left her, drifted 
more westerly, though still making a 
northing, and in November, 1895, reached 
a latitude within less than 20’ of that at- 
tained by Nansen, the highest north ever 
reached by ship. Then the drift became 
southwesterly and then southerly and 
finally on Aug. 13, 1896, the Fram was ex- 
tricated from the ice just north of Spitz- 
bergen. 

The main results of this brilliantly 
planned and courageously executed voyage 
are the determination of the non-existence 
of land through a wide extent of previously 
unknown polar region; the unexpected 
discovery of a deep polar basin, and the 
attainment of a latitude exceeding by 
2° 51’ any previously reached. The voy- 
age also places Nansen’s name indelibly 
in the front rank of Arctic explorers; and 
stamps his drift method, with all its possi- 
bilities, as one of the principal methods of 
attack upon the Pole. This method will 
always have its strong adherents. 

It is only to be regretted that some of 
his over-enthusiastic friends and admirers 
should have been led to claim that he had, 
to all intents and purposes, reached the 
Pole, and that nothing further of im- 
portance remained to be done in that 
region. 

The history of the Franz Josef Land 
route presents an interesting and ever 
striking instance of the romance of Arctic 
discovery. 

The Austrian Arctic Expedition under 
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Weyprecht and Payer, having for its ob- 
ject the exploration of the large north- 
eastern area of the polar ocean, and with an 
eye either to the Pole or the North East 
passage, was beset in the ice north of No- 
vaya Zemlya on Aug. 20, 1872, and drifted 
helpless and discouraged (as Payer puts it 
“no longer discoverers but passengers 
against our will’’) until Aug. 30, 1873, 
when the lifting of the fog showed them a 
new and unsurmised land,.a high bold 
coast, to the northwest in Lat. 79° 43’. 
The expedition had added Franz Josef 
Land to the map. 

Close to this land, which they were able 
to visit on but two days of that year, the 
ship remained fast in the ice, and not until 
the winter of 1873-74 had passed and the 
sun had again returned was it possible to 
explore the land so strangely discovered. 
The sledge journeys began on the toth of 
March, 1874, and ended on May 3rd, four 
hundred and fify miles having been trav- 
ersed in the meantime, and the latitude of 
82° 5’ attained. The surveys and explo- 
rations resulting from these sledge journeys 
gave us the first map of Franz Josef Land, 
and seemed to indicate the probable ex- 
tension of the land to high latitudes. 

It was decided to abandon the Tegetthoff, 
as she was still frozen fast in the ice. On 
May 2oth, the retreat southward began, 
and after more than a month of alternate 
boating and sledging the party reached 
open water and returned home. 

The lands thus discovered were visited 
in 1880 and 1881 by the Englishman, Leigh 
Smith, who surveyed the southern coasts 
through twelve degrees of longitude, but 
finally lost his ship, the Ezra, and retreated 
in boats, as did the Tegetthoff party. 

The seductive and alluring promise which 
this land gave of extending to a high lati- 
tude made it an apparently attractive 
route to che Pole. 

In 1894, F. G. Jackson, backed by the 
munificence of Sir Alfred Harmsworth, se- 
lected Franz josef Land as his base and 
spent three years there. By boat and 
sledge he practically completed the map 
of the Archipelago, though he did not reach 
its northern terminus, and thus left the 
question of its northern extension indefi- 
nite. 

Nansen’s arrival “in the Archipelago 
from the northeast, narrowed its extent 
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still more, and later, the Fram, crossing 
the Arctic Ocean a little north of 85°, 
showed that Franz Josef Land did not ex- 
tend that far. Still, the route did not lose 
its attraction and Jackson was foilowed by 
Wellman in 1898-99. The Wellman ex- 
pedition occupied partly the same base on 
the southern shore of Franz Josef Land as 
Jackson. After several mishaps, an acci- 
dent to the leader caused the return of the 
expedition before it attained the northern 
limits of the Archipelago. 

Next comes the brilliant expedition of 
Luigi di Savoia, Duke of the Abruzzi. He 
purchased the Norwegian whaler Jason, 
repaired and refitted her in Norway, re- 
christened her the Stella Polare, and, sailing 
in June, 1899, navigated her to 82° 4’ and 
then went a little southeast to a harbor in 
Teplitz Bay, Crown Prince Rudolf Land, 
close to the northern extremity of the 
Franz Josef Land Archipelago, in 81° 47’ 
N. Lat., something which no ship before 
him had been able to do. 

Wintering here, in the spring his navi- 
gator, Captain Cagni, with his companions, 
in a most effectively planned and courage- 
ously executed sledge journey almost due 
north, reached the highest latitude yet 
attained, 86° 34’. Returning to the ship, 
she was extricated from her winter quar- 
ters, and, though badly strained by being 
forced ashore by the ice, navigated home, 
returning to Europe after an absence of 
sixteen months. The Stella Polare was a 
year in Teplitz Bay. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi was the first 
to reach and determine the northern limit 
of the Franz Josef Land Archipelago, and 
he had in the short time of one year at- 
tained the highest north. Abruzzi’s bril- 
liant success everywhere filled the hearts of 
his countrymen with pride, and afforded 
a gratifying accession to Italian national 
prestige the world over. 

He had one great advantage in that his 
own ample means permitted him to fit out 
his expedition without asking aid; and 
thus enabled him to start on his arduous 
voyage, fresh and unfatigued by the heart- 
breaking work of raising and begging the 
funds for the work. His expedition showed 
most conclusively what an effective sledge 
party may accomplish when starting from 
a base with a high northing. More than 
this, his work satisfied him of the futility 
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of further attempts to reach the Pole by 
this route, and his conclusions are so sound 
that | quote them here: 


“It would be useless to repeat the attempt 
(of reaching the Pole) by following the same 
plan (the route from Franz Josef Land). It 
would, at most, be possible to push a few miles 
further toward the north if the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean was in an unusually favorable state; 
but the results should not afford any compensa- 
tion for the fatigue and privations undergone. 
While following, therefore, the invariable plan 
of setting out from some point on land, and not 
from a ship drifting in the ice, on account of the 
reasons put forth in the first chapter of this work, 
it will be necessary to find some other method of 
shortening the distance which has to be traveled 
with sledge. 

“What I should recommend would be to sail 
along the western coast of Greenland to the 
north of Kennedy Sound, where it ought to be 
possible, under favorable conditions, to go to a 
still higher latitude than that reached by the 
Alert off Grant Land.” 


The route best known to Americans is 
the Smith Sound or American Route, from 
the fact that most American expeditions 
have followed it. This route has been 
followed by Baffin, Davis, Ross, Inglefield, 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, Nares, Greely, and 
Peary. 

John Davis, though his object was the 
North West passage, was the pioneer in 
what became known later as the “Smith 
Sound Route.” In successive voyages in 
1585-6-7, he reached as far north as the 
striking mountain, Sanderson’s Hope, near 
what is now Upernivik. 

Thirty years later, in 1616, William 
Baffin, following on Davis's course, crossed 
Melville Bay, entered the “north water” 
of the later whalers and reached 77° 45’, 


nearly the latitude of Cape Alexander, on. 


July 5th, a date which is very early even 
now for expeditions equipped with steam 
vessels. Two hundred years elapsed be- 
fore any one followed Baffin, and, in the 
meantime, his discoveries had been for- 
gotten, and the name Baffin Bay was 
omitted from the charts. 

Then, in 1818, Sir John Ross crossed 
Melville Bay again, discovered the Eski- 
mos of that region, whom he called Arctic 
Highlanders, and made the circuit of Baffin 
Bay in a summer's voyage, which was 
unique in its sequence of erroneous deduc- 
tions or inferences as to the geography of 
the region. 


In 1852 Inglefield crossed Melville Bay, 
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and though he did not reach Cape York 
till August 21st, he passed Cape Alexander, 
attaining a latitude about forty miles be- 
yond Baffin. He looked into the northern 
waters beyond Cape Sabine and Littleton 
Island, and, in a brief summer voyage, ac- 
complished more than both of his prede- 
cessors. 

Thus far we have had only summer voy- 
ages, brief flights into the regions of ice, 
with no idea of bravuig their rigors for a 
winter. Now, we come to expeditions set- 
ting out with the expectation and inten- 
tion of passing one, two, or more years in 
the Arctic regions. The expedition of Dr. 
Kane was the first of these, and the feeling 
that they were undertaking a dubious en- 
terprise seems to have pervaded every 
member of the party, even the leaders. 
Kane’s fascinating story of this expedition 
stimulated popular interest in Arctic ex- 
ploration. His party numbered eighteen 
men. He himself was fresh from a winter 
in Lancaster Sound, under De Haven, 
searching for Franklin. His ship was the 
brig Advance. He reached Cape York on 
August 4, 1853, and after ineffectual at- 
tempts to push far north, was driven to a 
refuge in Rensselaer Harbor, just north of 
Smith Sound in Kane Basin, from which 
his ship never emerged. 

William Morton of his party, in a sledge 
journey reached Cape Constitution, in lati- 
tude about 80° 35’ N., and looked out on 
what was supposed to be the open polar 
sea. Dr. Hayes crossed Kane Basin to the 
west and reached about 79° 43’ in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Frazer. In the second summer 
the Advance was abandoned and the party 
retreated to Upernivik in boats. 

Kane’s expedition was the first to pass 
through the narrow northern extremity 
of Smith Sound and enter the expansion of 
the channel which now bears his name; 
and his name is the most generally known 
in connection with this Smith Sound route. 

Five years later, Dr. Hayes, who had 
been with Kane as surgeon, essayed to 
reach the open Polar Sea, the existence of 
which, it was-thought, Kane’s expeditton 
had demonstrated. His idea was to navi- 
gate it to the Pole. Hayes’s party num- 
bered twenty-one. His vessel was the top- 


sail schooner United States, and he reached 
Cape York on August 25, 1860. Winter- 
ing in Foulke kjord, the Etah of the Eski- 
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mos, he sledged across to the Grinnell Land 
Coast and then northward to a point in 
81° 35’ N., according to his observations, 
which have been disputed. From here, 
like Morton, he thought he saw the open 
Polar Sea. Breaking the schooner out of 
her winter quarters thesame summer Hayes 
returned home. 

Eleven years later, in 1871, came the 
Polaris Expedition under Hall, its avowed 
and prime object being the attainment of 
the Pole. Hall’s party numbered thirty- 
three and his ship was the U.S. S. Polaris, 
the first steamer to undertake the voyage, 
Inglefield’s little screw schooner /sabella 
hardly deserving the name. 

His experience or luck in regard to the 
ice was phenomenal and has never been 
duplicated. Finding that Smith Sound 
was entirely free from ice, the Polaris 
steamed through it and rapidly pushed 
north through Kane Basin, Kennedy 
Channel, Hall Basin, Robeson Channel 
and out into the Arctic Ocean, where she 
was stopped on August 30th by heavy 
pack-ice in 82° 16’ N., up to that time the 
highest north attained by vessel. Re- 
treating from this ice front, the party tried 
to enter a small indentation (Repulse 
Harbor) on the Greenland coast, but the 
pack-ice from the north came down and 
carried the Polaris fifty miles south, where 
the expedition wintered in an open road- 
stead on the Greenland coast, which they 
named Thank God Harbor (81° 38’ N.). 

Hall was taken ill and died on Novem- 
ber 8th, just after he had returned from a 
successful sledge journey north to Cape 
Brevoort, from which he looked across and 
saw the northeastern shore of what is now 
known as Grant Land, and which he said 
extended north to about 83° 5’, an ob- 
servation that was not far out of the way. 
The command now devolved upon the 
sailing master, Capt. Buddington. 

An attempt was made in the early au- 
tumn to steam south, but the Polaris was 
caught in the pack and slowly drifted 
south out of Smith Sound. Caught in a 
terrible gale north of Northumberland Is- 
land, the pack was disrupted, the Polaris 
nearly foundered, and nineteen persons, 
including Capt. Tyson, who were on the 
floe where a part of the supplies and a boat 
had been placed, were exposed to all the 
horrors of a drift on the ice through the 
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darkness of the winter night. The casta- 
ways drifted for one hundred and ninety 
days, fifteen hundred miles down Baffin 
Bay, Davis Strait and out into the Atlan- 
tic, where they were rescued off Labrador 
on April 30, 1873, by the barkentine 7ig- 
ress. Their number had been increased by 
one, for a girl had been born to the Eskimo 
woman Hannah. 

The fourteen other*members of the ex- 
pedition drifted on the Polaris to Life Boat 
Cove near Littleton Island, where their 
unseaworthy vessel was beached, a house 
was built, and in the spring the party 
started for Upernivik by boat, when a 
whaler rescued them at Cape York. 

The geographical results of this expedi- 
tion were very important. Hall was the 
first civilized man to look east and west 
along the northern shores of Greenland 
and Grinnell Land, to reveal Hall Basin 
and Robeson Channel and to see the ocean 
beyond them. His surprising voyage, and 
supposed sighting of land far to the north, 
aroused renewed interest and hope in this 
route. 

Four years later came the British North 
Polar Expedition under Nares. This was 
the most elaborate and expensive expedi- 
tion yet sent into the Arctic regions, num- 
bering one hundred and twenty-three men 
in two powerful screw steamers, the Alert 
and the Discovery. They sailed from Ports- 
mouth on May 29, 1875, and reached Cape 
Sabine late in July. 

The ships left Cape Sabine on August 
4th, and their experience was the direct 
antithesis of Hall’s, where he found no ice, 
and reached 82° 16’ in five days. They 
had an incessant battle with the ice and 
the Alert attained Floeberdg Beach, 82°25’ 
N. (practically the same position as the 
Polaris), only on the 31st of August (twenty- 
seven days). The Discovery had been left 
farther south in Discovery Harbor. 

Wintering at these two stations, three 
sledge parties were sent out in the spring of 
1876, one under Aldrich, to go west along 
the northern shore of Grant Land, one 
under Beaumont, east along the northern 
shore of Greenland, and one under Com- 
mander A. H. Markham, due north toward 
the Pole. Both the former were con- 
spicuously successful; Aldrich exploring 
the northern. shore of Grant Land, 
and Beaumont adding one hundred miles 
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or more to the Greenland coast. The 
northern party, after thirty-nine days of 
effort, reached 83° 20’ 24” N., where they 
were forced to turn. The death of several 
men from scurvy, and the disabling of 
others, led Nares to return home in the 
summer of the same year. 

The antithesis of the ice conditions en- 
countered by Hall and Nares was no 
greater than the antithesis of the effect of 
their expeditions upon the popular mind. 
The hopes and expectations of new dis- 
coveries of large scope aroused by Hall’s 
extraordinary voyage, and his apparent 
observation of land far to the northward, 
were very largely responsible for the or- 
ganization of the Nares Expedition, and 
Nares’s fruitless efforts, the decimation of 
his party by scurvy, his chilling despatch 
“Pole impracticable,” and the accounts of 
the “ancient sea of ice,” gave British op- 
timism in regard to polar efforts a shock 
from which it has never recovered. 

The Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, 
popularly known as the Greely Expedition, 
which started north in July, 1881, was not 
a polar expedition or even primarily for 
exploration, but was one of the Interna- 
tional Circumpolar Stations for simultane- 
ous scientific observations, the scheme of 
which originated with Weyprecht. Two 
of its members, however, Lockwood and 
Brainard, did splendid geographical work 
by extending the exploration of the coast 
of Greenland to the northeast some hun- 
dred miles beyond Beaumont’s farthest. 
In so doing, they reached 83° 24’ N., thus 
exceeding the British record by about four 
niles and gaining the highest north. Mem- 
bers of the expedition also crossed Grinnell 
Land to its western coast. 

My own work in the same region is 
too recent to be given space further than 
to note that it resulted in the delimitation 
of the northern terminus of the Greenland 
Archipelago, Cape Morris Jesup, 83° 39’ N., 
the most northerly known land on the 
globe, and the attainment of 84° 17’ N., on 
the sea ice north of Grant Land. 

The names which, in connection with 
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each of these routes, stand out most bril- 
liantly are, Kane, for the Smith Sound or 
American route; Parry for the Spitzbergen- 
East Greenland route; Nansen for the 
Bering Strait or Drift route; and Abruzzi 
for the Franz Josef Land route. And, it 
is characteristic of the international char- 
acter of the polar quest that these names 
represent four nationalities, American, 
English, Norwegian and Italian. 

This record would not be complete with- 
out reference to the attempt of S. A. An- 
drée to cross the polar regions by balloon. 
Such a project had been discussed for years, 
but had not met with favor, and Andrée, on 
his fatal voyage, made the only test of its 
value. The requirements he had in view 
were to provide a balloon with sufficient 
power to carry three persons with scien- 
tific instruments, ballast and provisions 
for four months; with such impermeability 
that it could be kept afloat for thirty days; 
the balloon to be filled on the north coast of 
Spitzbergen and to be steerable to some ex- 
tent. 

The plucky Swede did everything pos- 
sible to fulfill these conditions. He made 
his ascent with two companions, Strind- 
berg and Frankel, from Danes Island, north 
Spitzbergen on July 11, 1897. Within 
the next two years three messages and two 
other relics of the party were recovered. 
The three messages were written from 
eleven to forty-nine hours after the ascent 
was made. In two days Andrée had 
hoped to be at least nine hundred miles 
to the north, but he was only one hundred 
and forty-five nautical miles north and 
forty-five miles east of the point of de- 
parture, and he was making “good pro- 
gress eastward.” One of the rélics was an 
empty letter buoy marked “North Pole.” 
He had intended to throw this out with a 
letter when passing the Pole.. As it con- 
tained no message, it was inferred that the 
buoy had drifted away from the wreck of 
the balloon. Practically all the Arctic 
coasts, including Siberia and East Green- 
land, have been vainly searched for traces 
of the lost explorers. 















BY HENRY F. 


ACCOMPANIED by J. 
Cossar Ewart, Regius 
Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University 
of Edinburgh, I recently 
made a rapid journey 
9 through Mexico with a 
view to securing preliminary information 
regarding the fossil horses, but more espe- 
cially regarding the existing breeds of 
horses in that country. Professor Ewart’s 
studies on the 


THE HORSES OF MEXICO 
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commonly known as the modern Arab 
horse. 

Knowing that horses were introduced 
into Mexico by the Spaniards at a time 
when much fine north African blood was 
present in the famous Andalusian stock of 
Spain, we were in hopes of finding traces of 
this Libyan blood in a rather pure condi- 
tion in the descendants of the horses intro- 
duced into Mexico by the Spaniards. In 
general this hope was realized. Knowing 

also that many of 





existing breeds 
are well known. 
Together with Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway of 
Cambridge he has 
strongly supported 
what may becalled 
the theory of the 
multiple origin of 
the existing horses, 
and especially the 
Libyan theory of 
the origin of the 
so-called Arab. 
According to this - 
theory the Arab 
stock was derived 
from North Afri- 
can horses and 
first domesticated 
by the Libyans 
west of the lower 
Nile from wild 
stock possessing 
very many fine 
characters; long 





afterward it was 
secured by the 
Arabs, who pro- 





Head of the Syrian stallion on next page show- 


the buckskins or 
dun-colored horses 
with stripes in the 
western United 
States have been 
introduced from 
Mexico, we hoped 
to find particularly 
pure examples of 
these much more 
ancient and primi- 
tive striped duns 
in some of the 
Mexican states. 
This expectation 
was only partially 
realized. The 
country is enor- 
mous, the means 
of travel not very 
rapid, and it was 
found possible 
only to make a 
survey of the horse 
stock in certain 
regions, especially 
in the Northern 
States of Durango 
and Chihuahua. 
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duced by artificial 
selection what is 





ing the typical Arab profile, prominent forehead, 
concave or disk face, deep cheek and slender jaws. 
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We heard of par- 
ticularly pure 











Syrian Arab stallion at Bustillos in Chihuahua, from stud of the King of Wurttemburg. 
Property of Don Carlos de Zuloaga. 




















A typical ‘‘ buckskin” or dun. 
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types of striped duns being found at one 
locality, but we were not able to yisit it. 
Similarly the purest types of Libyans or 
Arabs seem to come .rom Michuacan, as 
inferred from evidence secured in the city 
of Mexico, but we were not able to visit 
that State. 

In general there see.ns to be considerable 
superior or Arab blood among the common 
horses of Mexico as evidenced by the small 
size of the callosities or chestnuts and ergots 
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hands. The get of this gray, or almost 
white stallion, out of five different Mexican 
mares of bay, brown, and dark bay color, 
were uniformly of a gray color and of very 
similar proportions, showing the strong 
prepotency of the Arab in this case. In 
the following table the measurements are 
contrasted with what Professor Ewart con- 
siders the measurements of an ideal Arab. 

The ideal Arab of the desert is a small 
animal not exceeding fourteen hands. The 
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**Omar.”’ 


(fetlock pads) on the fore and hind limbs in 
many of the animals we examined, as well 
as by the excellent proportions of the 
limbs and body, and by the effects of 
crossing with Arab stock as witnessed on 
the Hacienda of Don Carlos Zuloaga of 
Chihuahua. The sire of these crosses is 
from the famous stables of the King of 
Wurttemberg, a stock which is rather of 
the Syrian Arab than of the pure Arab 
type; it is a larger animal than the pure 
Arab, which does not exceed fourteen 








Cross between Syrian Arab and ordinary Mexican mare. 


domesticated Arab of Europe soon attains 
a height of fifteen and one-half and even 
sixteen hands. 

These measurements prove that there is 
so much fine blood in some of these ordi- 
nary Mexican mares that the cross in some 
instances gives us a type even nearer the 
ideal Arab than the sire. 

In Durango, on the Hacienda of Lic, Pablo 
Martinez del Rio, we observed about four 
hundred horses which were driven in herds 
of twenty to thirty-five mares, each herd 














A superior Mexican pony, with Andalusian and Arab blood. 
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accompanied by a stallion, the Mexicans 
thus taking advantage of the habits of 
wild horses. In each of these herds the 
principal colors. were bays, dark browns,* 
with a scattering of duns, in some cases 
with no duns; there were rarely more than 
one or two duns in a herd. At this place 
the horses were being crossed with Ameri- 
can stallions of the shire or work horse 
strain, of an inferior type. Among these 


: * This observation concurs with that of a breeder 
in Nebraska, who says that wild horses run to bays, 
browns, dark browns. 
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animals again we carefully examined the 
callosities and limbs, finding a consider- 
able percentage in which the chestnuts or 
callosities were greatly reduced or absent, 
as in Arabs. Owing to the influence of 
the heavy-necked shire blood there were, 
however, comparatively few animals with 
ewe-necks of the type seen in the American 
bronchos. 

Among the anomalous forms observed 
here was a horse with a curly coat, 

The duns for the most part show con-: 














fused shoulder striping but very clear leg 
striping, extending well up above the 
knees. It was interesting to observe that 
there were many cases of fallow or mouse- 
colored dun mules with very marked leg 
stripes. One team derived this leg striping 
through the mother, a dun-striped mare; 
in another team of six mules seen in 
Chihuahua the striping was derived from 
the sire, a jack in which the shoulder and 
leg stripes were very marked. 

In this connection it may be observed 
that throughout Mexico leg striping is very 
frequent and conspicuous among the don- 
keys, usually extending well up the legs. 
This seems to favor the theory that the 
donkeys or asses are of multiple origin 
also, since the north African form, Equus 
asinus, from which the donkeys and do- 
mesticated asses generally are supposed 
to have been derived, does not possess any 
leg stripes. It is possible that the donkeys 
with very marked leg stripings may have 
descended from some form like the wild 
ass, species Equus somalicus of northeast- 
ern Africa, the present range of which is 
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along the lower Red Sea coast and Gulf of 
Aden southeast of that of the true E. 
asinus. 

Near Mitla in the southern State of 
Oaxaca many of the donkeys exhibited 
striped legs, very plain stripes extending 
well above the knees, also a very broad 
shoulder stripe, often forking below. The 
dorsal stripe in one case appeared to show 
indications of lateral or vertical stripes. 
In Mitla also was observed a donkey in 
which traces of flank stripes were also 
present. Among the anomalous forms of 
donkeys observed were a family of Pinto 
or painted* donkeys found in Durango. 

So far as our observation went the Pinto 
horses were by no means common. More- 
over, we secured little evidence of truly 
feral horses in northern Mexico. The 
stallions among these animals interfere so 
much with the domesticated herds that 
they have been shot off. 


* The calico and Pinto horses and donkeys may 
have originated as a saltation or mutation. They 
do not occur in the ordinary crossing of whites and 
browns. Out of seventy cases of the union of white 
stallions and bay mares not a single Pinto is recorded. 
The Pintoes are observed as especially prepotent. 
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“Aleppo,” another of crossing breeding. 
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A VOYAGE BELOW SEA-LEVEL 
SALTON SEA 


BY DR. D. T. MACDOUGAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


“$745 our little sloop floated 
“ down the Red River on 
our way to the Vermilion 
Sea, on a February after- 
noon in 1904, the lazy 
=| Current of low water 
eee me carried us past a wing 
dam of stakes and brush thrown out from 
the western shore of the Colorado, a few 
miles below Yuma, and this slender barrage 
was coaxing a reluctant and shallow stream 
toward a low opening in the bank where 














it entered a channel of ditches and sloughs 
leading to distant dry plains which it was 
converting to fertile farm lands. Locks, 
control or headworks there were none, and 
our party, not inexperienced in engineering 
emergencies nor unlearned in the ways of 
the river, spent a lengthened evening in 
camp nearby, in discussion and conjecture 
as to what pressure of necessity or overbold 
haste could lead to such unguarded open- 
ing of the cage of a sleeping tiger. 
Thirteen months later, we again came 
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Partially submerged dune, half of which has been worn away by waves. 


down from the Needles far up, and there 
came with us, the storm waters of Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico, while the 
Bill Williams and Gila poured in a yellow 
tide that made the crest which we rode, a 
mark of record which will long be known of 
river men. Boats well in hand and in mid- 
stream, we now saw a turbid flood a half 
mile wide, rolling through a channel leading 
westward, while south of it for miles, a 
sheet of water slid swiftly over the ridgy 
bank and slipped away through the arrow- 
weed and mesquite jungles, in the same 
direction. 

Some distance from the river, the delta 
begins to slope northward into the Salton 
basin, the bottom of which lies 286 feet 
below sea-level, and which ordinarily, 
forms one of the most arid portions of the 
Colorado desert. With increasing velocity, 
the escaped water swept down the slopes of 
the bowl, cutting enormous channels in the 
clayey and alluvial soil, and when next we 
met the flood, it was vexing the souls of 
railway engineers over a hundred miles 
from the former site of the brush dam, 
playing havoc with the right of way, cancel- 
ing stations and carrying confusion into a 
transcontinental passenger schedule from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles and San Fran- 


cisco. Four times did the railway sidle, 
crab fashion, farther up the slope and as 
many times did the newly formed lake 
follow it, until standing in the mud at the 
margin, tamping train loads of gravel under 
the ties to take up the daily subsidence, 
energy was directed to mending the mis- 
chief begun by the pile of brush in mid- 
river far off to the eastward. The proverb- 
ial stitch had been so long delayed and 
hindered that a very vast deal of them 
were necessary before the mischief was 
repaired by the primitive method of piling 
the break in the bank, full of stone. Mean- 
while, for more than a year, the current of 
this great river had been rushing down into 
the basin with increasing fury, bringing 
with it, farmhouses, railway stations, 
cemeteries, wrecked railways and essays at 
floodgates, bridges, stores and stocks of 
merchandise, which with millions of cubic 
feet of earth, digged from the newly formed 
channels and silt carried by the water, were 
deposited in the bowl near the debouchure 
of the Alamo and New Rivers, as the 
principal channels are called. The water 
rose an average of a foot a week for a year, 
spreading far out over the desert until in 
February 1907, it covered an area of nearly 
five hundred square miles to a depth 
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which was measured to eighty-four feet in 
the central portion. 

Nothing could be more anomalous than 
the effect of this flood in the middle of the 
desert, and the shore when examined early 
in 1907, was simply the margin of the 
water, the characteristic spiny shrubs of 
the region walking down the slopes into 
deeper water, until out at distances which 
might be a half mile from dry land, their 
tops disappeared under the surface. Only 
in a few places on steep sandy and gravelly 
slopes, had a real beach been formed. The 
dry streamways of the desert are for the 
most part shallow barrancas, varying in 
width from a few feet to many yards with 
flat bottoms edged by the vertical over- 
hanging banks. Many such channels lead 
down toward the center of the basin and as 
the level of the lake rose, it pushed out into 
them for some distance, perhaps for half a 
mile. The ground swell of the lake would 
cause a slow outward creeping of the tips of 
these long inlets, which in fifteen minutes 
would reach fifty, or sixty feet farther, 
when a pause of a few minutes would ensue, 
then a swift backward run would complete 
an oscillation, repeated with clock-like 
regularity for many hours. 

A trip by boat about the shores offered 
inviting possibilities, as it ran around the 
basin in such manner, that to follow it 
would give opportunities for examination 
and comparison of areas widely separated 
in distance and in the character of the 
vegetation and surface topography. 

Not only were we eager to see the desert, 
but also to note what changes the invading 
waters had made in it, and what further 
permanent influences were at work. To 
lead the sea into the depressed areas of the 
Sahara, has been the fond dream of the 
imaginative promoters at various times 
during the last thirty years, and the im- 
possible scheme of leading the ocean across 
two hundred and sixty miles of intervening 
country to the Lake Eyre basin in South 
Australia, has received serious considera- 
tion even in recent years. Here, however, 
the plan was represented by accomplish- 
ment and its benefits and effects lay “ under 
our lee bow”’ as we started from Mecca at 
the northwestern end of the Salton Sea in 
February of the present year. 

Mecca had probably never aspired to be a 
port on the salt seas, or to become a ship- 
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building center, yet we thrust this distinc- 
tion upon her, by constructing a small sail- 
boat with generous beam and snug sail 
within the limits of the town, which was 
tried out and brought up the convenient 
channel of a sunken road to within a few 
hundred yards of the railway station, on 
February 7, 1907. Day by day, the water 
gained a few feet up this thoroughfare, for 
the flood of the Colorado was still pouring 
into the lake, and was not cut off by the 
rock filling until February 1oth. Here and 
there on the gentler slopes, one might follow 
the thin edge of the flood as it crept across 
the baking soil gaining, it might be, ten 
feet per hour, and if this ten feet lay within 
your own boundaries, you might remark it 
very thoughtfully indeed, for this invading 
water is not the sweet enriching liquid that 
left the Colorado, as it has dropped its 
fertile silt and bears much salt and alkali 
in its crystal clearness and may not leave 
improvement behind in potato fields and 
date orchards. 

Taking on a portion of our outfit in the 
harbor among the mesquite and arrow- 
weeds, the boat was poled outside and 
around to the railway embankment, where 
we embarked the remainder of the equip- 
ment and the party of five all told. Cast- 
ing loose from the rails which were a bare 
eight inches above the smooth water, a 
course was laid due south to Rabbit moun- 
tain where the granite foothills come down 
nearest the shore. The route of a year be- 
fore was followed but now we were sailing 
along thirty to fifty feet above the wagon 
track among fields and ranches, their posi- 
tion being denoted by an occasional pole or 
roof-peak. 

The contact line of the water and dry 
land necessarily created new features in the 
landscape, and the party became a board of 
geographical names in continuous session 
during waking hours. The investigations 
begun will require at least ten years for 
their completion and while in progress, the 
need of definite names will be as great as if 
the lake were to last as many centuries. 

The first stop was made in the barrancas 
that came down near Travertine Island, an 
isolated cliff which would be an island if the 
sea were filled to its ancient beach line, 
twenty-two feet above sea-level. The half 
mile slope that intervenes here between the 
high level beach and the margin of the 
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water, shows numerous minor beaches, 
marked by bands or zones of vegetation, 
indubitably attesting the fact that the 
Salton Sea has been made and has disap- 
peared many times and by irregular stages 
during the last hundred centuries. These 
gravel slopes and beach formations of desert 
plants, offer some exceedingly interesting 
history, which may be deciphered only by 
experimentation and by observation of 
the recession of the lake from its present 
level. 

The smaller animals of the desert were 
encountered in great variety during our 
stay ashore at Travertine point. California 
quail called from the margins of the sand 
washes, small rabbits scurried for cover to 
the dense clumps of straggling mesquite, 
desert rats and mice burrowed everywhere, 
while a wild cat looked down on us from the 
secure height of the bowlders of Travertine 
Island. Even rolling up a sleeping bag was 
accompanied with expectation since it was 
not uncommon to uncover one to three 
scorpions in the process. We left Mecca 


with a meager supply of water expecting to 
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replenish our tanks from a flowing well near 
which a Coahuila Indian had reared a small 
grove of fig trees by the most assiduous 
care, but the pool was under the salt water 
of the lake, and the trees were standing in 
three feet of its brine, irretrievably ruined. 
Nearby was a rude granary with the bases 


of its upright supports in the water, 
the contents still safe from the creeping 
floods. These granaries are circular baskets 
a yard in diameter and as high, woven of 
the coarse stems of the arrow-weed and 
when filled are covered loosely with a cow 
skin or a mat. 

The submerged spring figured in our 
information as the only source of supply in 
this region, but a forenoon’s search dis- 
closed a shallow pool ten feet in diameter 
and a few inches in depth a short distance 
up the gentle slope. The liquid collected 
from among its sedges and cat-tails, had a 
grassy flavor, but it is at the present the 
only available pool on the southwestern 
side of the lake, and the water taken from 
it had to serve us during the remainder of 
our voyage. 











A Coahuila granary of arrow-weed stems with a cover of rawhide. 

















It is difficult to comprehend the part that 
water, or rather the lack of water, plays in 
shaping the life of the desert. Mice and 
other small rodents, native to arid regions, 
have been known to live on hard seeds 
without green food for periods of several 
months or even as long as two or three 
years, and nothing in their behavior in- 
dicated that they ever took liquid in any 
form, I have hunted deer and peccary in 
Sonora in regions in which the only source 
of water was to be found in the cacti; even 
bands of domestic sheep reared in the arid 
regions, acquire a capacity for going with- 
out water for many weeks. The endurance 
of the camel is well known and some of the 
best authenticated evidence upon the mat- 
ter comes from Australia where it has been 
introduced recently, and, apparently, has 
become an indispensable means of trans- 
portation in the western and southern por- 
tions. These animals may travel for 


several days without water, but the record 
for work under such circumstances seems 
to be that of Tietkin’s journey in 1891- 
1892, in which a march of 537 miles in 





Drinking the sap of a barrel cactus. 





thirty-four days was made, without giving 
the animals a drink. 

Similar adaptations are exhibited by a 
large number of plants. The guarequi of 
Sonora is a member of the squash family, 
inhabiting a region in which the annual 
rainfall occurs within a few days in the 
autumn. The base of the stem at the sur- 
face of the ground becomes swollen to the 
size of a market basket in the adult plant, 
and this serves as a reservoir for water. 
During the hot rainy season, the thin vines 
are sent up, leaves are formed and the small 
squash-like fruit is formed, then the vines 
and roots quickly perish leaving the 
guarequi resting on the surface of the 
sandy soil, like a bowlder until the next 
rainy season when the vegetative activity 
is repeated. One of these huge tubers was 
picked up under an acacia tree in the 
Sonora sands in February, 1902, and placed 
on a shelf in a museum case with a number 
of preserved exhibits: in the summer of 
that year, and in every year since, it has 
sent up its thin stems and spread its leaves 
at a time corresponding to its active season 
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in the desert. These have soon died down 
in a very natural manner, all of the plastic 
material and water not used, being carried 
back into the tuber which now goes into a 
sleeping or resting condition for another 
year. Six times has this awakening 
occurred, and no change in the firmness of 
the guarequi or of its external appearance 
has taken place. It has already lived six 
years upon water which it had in reserve, 
the last addition to its store having been 
made in October, 1901. It would not be 
unsafe to say that this plant accumulates 
a reserve which may last it for a quarter of a 
century. 

Man however, is poorly armed against 
the rigors of the desert. A horseman may 
go from the morning of one day until some 
hour of the next, in midsummer, and 
neither he nor his horse may incur serious 
danger, and experiences of this kind are 
numerous. If the traveler is afoot, abstin- 
ence from water from sunrise to sunset is a 
serious inconvenience to him, and if he 
continues his journey, the following morn- 
ing his sufferings may so disturb his mental 
balance that he may be unable to follow 
a trail, and by evening of that day, if he has 
not come to something drinkable, he may 
not recognize the friendly stream in his 
way, and instances are not unknown in 
which sufferers from thirst, have forded 
streams waist deep to wander out on the 
dry plain to a grisly death. 

Some estimate may be made of the actual 
amount necessary from the fact that the 
writer during the course of an ordinary day 
in May at Tucson, consumed sixteen pints 
of water. A walk of three or four miles 
was taken, but no especial muscular effort 
beyond this was involved. A march across 
the desert in midsummer would double this 
quantity. Under such circumstances, a 
canteen of less capacity than a gallon is a 
toy, and one of real usefulness, should con- 
tain at least twice that amount. The most 
notable example of endurance of thirst is 
that of a Mexican prospector, hunting for a 
“lost mine’ near the old Camino del Diablo, 
or trail from Altar to Yuma, who made 
camp safely after being out for eight days 
with a supply sufficient for one. This 
experience is not likely to be duplicated 
soon, although it is reported that Indians 
often go as long as four days without water. 

The more experienced members of our 
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party were able to satisfy thirst with the 
water from the Salton which contained 
three-tenths of one per cent. solid matter, 
most of which was salt, and later all of us 
used the water of Poso Coyote, which con- 
tained one-fourth of one per cent. of com- 
mon salt and black alkali. Much greater 
alkalinity and salinity might be endured in 
extremity, but the continued use of water 
that contained as much as one-half of one 
per cent. of salt or alkali, would be ac- 
companied by much discomfort and injury. 

All devices for allaying the discomfort 
arising from the dryness of the mucous 
membranes, such as carrying bullets or 
pebbles in the mouth, chewing grass, or a 
piece of rubber, are wholly futile in meeting 
the serious thirst problem. The relative 
humidity often falls to five per cent. in the 
southwestern deserts, and in a temperature 
of over a hundred degrees, the evaporation 
from a vessel of water standing in the open 
may be as much as an inch a day. The 
amount thrown off by the skin is corre- 
spondingly great, and if the loss is not 
made good, thirst ensues, and ten hours 
lack of water may thicken the tongue so 
that speech is impossible. 

The Indian and the desert traveler often 
seek relief in the juices of plants when 
water fails. The fruits of some of the 
prickly pears, are slightly juicy; the fronds 
of the same plant, or the great trunks of the 
seguaro contain much sap, but for the 
most part, it is bitter and while it would 
save life in extremity, yet it is very un- 
pleasant to use. The barrel cactus, or 
bisnaga (Echinocactus) however, contains 
within its spiny cylinders, a fair substitute 
for good water. To get at this juice, one 
must be armed with a stout knife, or an axe 
with which to decapitate the plant, which 
is done by cutting away a section from the 
top. Next a green stake is obtained from 
some shrub or tree that is free from bitter 
substances, and with this or with the axe, 
the white pith of the interior is pounded to 
a pulp and a cavity that would hold two 
gallons is formed. Squeezing the pulp be- 
tween the hands into this cavity will give 
from three to six pints of a drinkable liquid 
that is far from unpleasant, and is gen- 
erally a few degrees cooler than the air. 
Scouting Indians have long used the bis- 
naga to save carrying a heavy supply of 
water, and a drink may be obtained in 




















this manner by a skilled operator in five 
to ten minutes. 

After our observations had been com- 
pleted at Travertine Point, and a rough 
survey made of the area in which the action 
of the vegetation would be followed with 
the subsidence of the lake, we made south- 
ward, camping ashore on the points made 
by fans of detritus coming down the long 
slopes from the mountains to the westward. 
The wind was consistently feeble and pro- 
gress was made chiefly by the sweeps. 
Landings were made early in the afternoon, 
instruments were set up, the bearings of 
the range marks taken, traps set for small 
animals and excursions made inland, which 
were greatly lengthened in case a stay of an 
entire day was made. On the following 
morning, notes were completed, photo- 
graphs made, the specimens collected were 
prepared for preservation and we would go 
aboard for a day’s work with the oars that 
rarely carried us more than fifteen miles. 

Thousands of ducks, gulls and pelicans 
were scattered over the surface of the lake 
and the report of a gun would create a dis- 





Margin of Salton Sea with terrace of ancient beach line on the right, 








turbance that would cause every bird 
within a radius of a mile or two, to rise, all 
being exceedingly shy. A fair shot was to 
be obtained only by concealment in the 
desert shrubs out on a point, as the morning 
or evening flight followed near the general 
shore line. 

In addition to mapping the shore line, 
soundings and water samples were made 
every few miles. The greatest depth 
found, was eighty-four feet. This measure- 
ment was taken shortly after the main 
inflow was stopped by the completion of 
the rock dam at the famous intake, and 
probably represents the maximum depth 
during the present formation of the lake. 
The completion of this dam, however, does 
not imply that the lake is likely to subside 
with rapidity ana dry up within a short 
time. More than two weeks after the 
stoppage, we found a current coming down 
New and Alamo Rivers, sufficient to com- 
pensate the evaporation. This water prob- 
ably comes from flooded sloughs and 
seepage, and will of course, gradually 
decrease, but the total flow will be sufficient 
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to prevent any great subsidence of the level 
in the lake during the next year or two, 
as was shown by the maintenance of the 


high level during March and April. The 
recurring danger of the Colorado break- 
ing over its banks at other points, is also 
to be kept in mind. 

Our southernmost point was made amid 
the sand dunes that come down the extens- 
ive dry wash of Carrizo Creek. These 
dunes are crescentic in form owing to the 
steadiness of the wind and move across the 
desert in a direction midway between the 
two horns of the half moon. As the water 
came up, the crests of the dunes remained 
above the water, and as the seaward half 
was worn down first by the action of the 
waves, the remaining portion resembled a 
whale stranded in shallow water, when 
seen from the shore. But another fate 
might overtake the dunes ashore. In 
many places seepages of exceedingly salty 
water are found and when a dune reaches 
one of these, its particles become wetted 
and do not move on with the action of the 
wind in the customary manner. As a 
result, a huge dome of sand remains over 
the spring, and being moist, seeds of shrubs 
and other plants find lodgment and soon a 
clump of plants crown the mound, the 
whole forming an admirable retreat for 
small rodents of all kinds. The seepages 
are affected by many things, and are only 
semi-permanent in any spot. The failure 
of the moisture allows the sand to become 
dry, the wind begins the disintegration of 
the dune, and plants die from lack of 
water, and the four-footed inhabitants seek 
a more congenial residence. 

A thorough test was made in this locality 
as to the probable effect of the lake upon 
the climate. A narrow belt about the 
shore a few hundred yards in width, was 
found to have a high relative humidity, but 
at a distance of a mile on a still day, the 
customary dryness of the air was found. 
These differences could be detected by the 
skin without the use of instruments and 
were confirmed by the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers. The maintenance of the 
lake at any level for an extended period, 
would doubtless result in the growth of a 
belt of shrubs around it, but the water is 
too highly charged to be used for irrigation. 
Much amusing newspaper sensationalism 
has appeared affirming a change of climate 
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in the southwestern deserts, due to the 
formation of the Salton Sea. If all of the 
water evaporated from it in a year could be 
collected and precipitated as rain, it would 
give Arizona nearly a half-inch and would 
not suffice to lay the dust over the area it 
is supposed to influence. The vapor from 
the surface rises to great heights and no 
means of condensing it, or keeping it near 
the ground is to be found in the configura- 
tion of the surrounding country or in the 
prevailing winds. It would be as reason- 
able to suppose that an enlargement of the 
fountain basin in Madison Square would 
affect the climate of New York, but the 
delusion in question will doubtless be 
paraded for a century to come. 

Our course was laid due east across the 
lake from the dunes of Carrizo Creek toward 
the group of four islands which had risen, 
danced and flattened in the mirage as seen 
from various points on our journey. We 
found them to be volcanic hills, the largest 
of which rose a hundred feet above the 
water which stood fifteen to thirty feet in 
depth around it. The travertine formation 
on the rocks gave evidence that their mass 
was above the general level when the 
water had stood at its higher levels in the 
basin. An interesting struggle for exist- 
ence was found on these isolated areas, cut 
off from the mainland by six miles of water, 
which had probably come around them in 
June or July of last year. The alkaline 
soil supported u sparse vegetation of salt- 
bush, pickle weed and a few desert herbs, 
which furnished food for a few small 
rabbits, rats and mice, and these in turn 
were being eaten by the few foxes and coons 
marooned with them. An occasional hawk 
sailed out from the mainland and disturbed 
the nice balance resulting. 

A group of active mud volcanoes lies 
north of these islands, but no indications of 
their presence is to be seen on the surface 
of the water at the present time. 

The hills which now constitute the 
islands are scarcely ten miles from the sta- 
tions of Old Beach and Volcano, and are in 
plain sight from these places. So long as 
dry desert intervened, they attracted no 
attention. Scarcely had the flood cut 
them off as islands however, before the 
most thrilling stories were to be heard as to 
the wonderful deposits of obsidian and 
placer gold to be found on them. 














A Voyage Below Sea-Level 


A landing was made in a wide barranca 
within three miles of Old Beach, and 
several hours were spent at the station 
making arrangements for our journey into 
the Pattie basin in Mexico, in which we 
expected to find conditions similar to those 
of the Salton. The bare alkali flats which 
fringe the shore here, present no features of 
topography by which the traveler may be 
guided. The range marks leading to the 
boat had been taken by daylight, but these 
could not be made out when the party 
started by moonlight, dimmed with fleecy 
clouds, to return to the shore. Conse- 
quently we failed to head the one barranca 
down which the boat lay, and were soon 
caught in the mesh-like branches that 
radiate in all directions from a series of 
channels a half mile in length. One bar- 
ranca after another was headed and fol- 
lowed down to the main shore, encounter- 
ing branches that had to be avoided, then 
its entire length would be retraced and 
another trial made. The hull of the boat 
was level with the banks of the channel in 
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which she lay, and the bare mast could not 
be made out fifty yards away, and our 
search lasted for hours, a pedometer carried 
by one of the party registering twelve miles 
when we came upon the hiding place of the 
little craft. 

In the morning the boat was dismantled 
and secured and the second voyage, below 
sea-level, in the Pattie basin was carried out 
by wagon. 

A month from the beginning of the 
expedition, two of the party returned to 
this place to complete the circumnavigation 
of the lake, refitted the boat in wind that 
drove the alkali dust into eyes and nostrils 
with impartially unpleasant results, and 
starting out in the teeth of the gale were 
compelled to seek refuge on the islands 
from the winds and choppy waves that 
followed each other in sixteen-foot inter- 
vals. 

In good time, however, the little sloop, 
Chuckawalla, sailed up into the country 
road at Mecca, where she now rests in deep 
and secure harborage. 





The guarequi which carries a surplus store of water sufficient to meet its needs for twenty-five years, 
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TRAINING OUR MINUTE MEN OF 
FUTURE 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


i not pol at the 
sight of the gold and 
blue, or whose nerves do 
not tingle at the sound 
of the drum tap, is out 
an of the usual in the boy 
It runs in the blood of the American 





line. 
boy to follow the band as soon as he is old 


enough to toddle. Whether barefooted and 
coatless, or fresh from mamma’s hands 
with everything spick and span from top 
to toe, let the soldicrs, the firemen, come 
down the street, and away he goes, chest 
out, head up, trying to stretch his legs to 
the regulation thirty-inch step. Condition 
and color are alike forgotten as he joins 
the squad of little humanity, proudly 
trudging at the heels of the drum major or 
beside the file closer. Little cares he for 
the mud-spotted jacket and collar, the 
dirt-begrimed shoes, or who his companion. 
Along with Tim and Pat from the alley go 
Howard and Sidney from the avenue, for 
playing soldier puts all on a common level 
just as the terrible earnestness of war itself 
binds men into a common brotherhood re- 
gardless of wealth and station. 

Little have we thought what this en- 
thusiasm of the future men of the Republic 
means in its development. Far more is 
there to it than just the nerve thrill to 
pass away with the last notes of the music 
and the last echo of the measured tread. 
It is a trait of Americanism that has at last 
been seized by the teacher to fit the boy 
for manhood in a way as practical as it is 
novel; for the soldier student—-the cadet 


—has become a common type of the school- 
boy. The gun and saber have entered the 
study room. The uniform has taken the 
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place of the Eton suit and cap and gown. 
Upton’s Tactics lie on the study table 
beside algebra and Czsar. 

After Tecumseh Sherman had fought his 
last battle he made the remark that we 
ought to have a chain of soldier-making 
schools stretching from boundary to boun- 
dary. So popular has the idea of military 
training become that were the hero of the 
March to the Sea alive, he could review a 
cadet company in nearly every state and 
territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Every year ten thousand young soldiers are 
taking their place among us. But soldier 
making is not the main incentive of these 
institutions. Those whom they fit for busi- 
ness, the professions or the university ac- 
quire a knowledge of scientific warfare only 
as an incident in their education. And the 
routine of this sort of life is of vital impor- 
tance to them in other ways than in build- 
ing up the body ,and fitting them to serve 
their country in case of emergency. The 
head of one of our best equipped military 
schools—Colonel A. F. Fleet—thus ex- 
plains why the example of the soldier is 
emulated: 

‘A lack of system or order is perhaps the most 
serious defect in the American character. Hence 
the necessity in our schools for a discipline which 
will develop and train to its fullest perfection 
this trait in the youth of the country. The man 
who does his work without order, who has not 
been trained to do the right thing at the right 
time and in the right way, labors always under 
a tremendous disadvantage when brought into 
competition with one who has been so trained. 
Experience has shown that the military school, 
with its exactness and precision, its rigid ad- 
herence to system and discipline, best accom- 
plishes this result. The importance of regular 
daily exercise under intelligent direction for 
boys during the formative period, between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, cannot be over- 
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estimated, and nothing else conduces so perfectly 
to effect this as military drill under a competent 
instructor.” 


This is the idea that has been so success- 
ful—to so systematize the young American, 
that when he doffs the uniform and puts on 
the garb of workaday life, he has been 
trained to do one thing at atime. There is 
much in the new world he enters that ap- 
peals to him if he has good red blood and 
that stirs anew the patriotism which earli- 
est flared in the days when he followed the 
band. 

All the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are posts where, every day in the 
year, the flag receives a salute as it is low- 
ered at sunset. You do not find these 
posts recorded in the War Department 
roster, for they are not government gar- 
risons, yet each is an imitation West Point 
where ambition, from commandant to pri- 
vate, is to equal if possible th standard 
of our National Academy. After a boy 
signs the muster-roll, he lives in a little 
world where the bugle—the soldier’s clock 
—guides him through the day’s routine. 
He sleeps in the barracks and is awakened 
by reveille. At the breakfast or dinner 
hour he falls in and marches to the mess 
hall. He greets the professors and the 
cadet officers with hand to visor. “Taps” 
means the day’s end. Every drum beat, 
every bugle note, is part of a new language 
he acquires. Whether at study, off duty 
or in the ranks he is ever within sight or 
sound of something martial. 

The esprit de corps incites him to do his 
best. When he falls into the ranks with 
his company or springs into the saddle 
with his troop, it is like doing “stunts” in 
the days when he wore knee-breeches and 
played ‘‘follow the leader.” But here is 
a game with real guns that he may shoot 
as fast as he can pull the trigger, for many 
of the commands are armed with repeating 
rifles. Nor is the field battery made up of 
dummy pieces. When it rumbles into 
position every boy of the squad that leaps 
from the caissons, becomes an artillery- 
man, haidling the cleaner or ramrod, seat- 
ing the cartridges in the breech or sighting 
the piece. It may remind him of Fourth 
of July when he filled the old shotgun 
barrel half full of powder and then lighted 
the fire-cracker fuse at the touchhole. 


But there’s more than mere noise to it, 
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Drill \vith the field guns comes close to the 
real thing, especially when the battery 
repulses an infantry or cavalry charge. 
The effect is heightened by the workman- 
like appearance of the young artillerists, 
their powder-blackened faces, blue flannel 
shirts open at the throat and arms bared 
to the elbow. Horsemanship is naturally 
a most attractive branch of cadet instruc- 
tion, and a part of the curriculum of the 
leading schools of the country. Here again 
the youthful rough-riders look upon bare- 
back riding, pyramid riding and other feats 
as ‘‘stunts,” yet this is the kind of training 
that has turned more than one body of 
cadets into crack troopers. The technical 
part of war—bridge-building, throwing up 
breastworks—is not forgotten, when the 
command starts out for an expedition into 
the “enemy’s country.” In short, year 
by year more attention is given to the real 
things which make the soldier, While 
there is the pretty side of it—dress-parade 
and guard mount—the regular service 
tactics are faithfully observed, and cadet 
battalions become very proficient, drilled 
as they are under the eye of a veteran 
officer of the army—for any school which 
can turn out one hundred and fifty cadets 
at inspection may have a commissioned 
U. S. A. officer detailed to its faculty for 
military instruction. 

The alteration which this life within the 
shadow of the flag makes in the very ap- 
pearance of the average boy is interesting. 
\Not all the townbreds may be bent over 
and narrow-chested, but only one in a hun- 
dred holds his shoulders or backbone in its 
proper position. The muscles of the farm 
lads are thick and knotty, a case of round 
shoulders and rugged awkwardness. As 
the days pass on, by degrees the long, 
springy stride displaces the shuffle. Back 
go the shoulders and up lifts the chin. No 
longer do the hands swing like the clock 
pendulum. They hang naturally at the 
side and the boy realizes pockets are for 
other things. The daily morning “set up” 
broadens his chest and sends the blood 
rushing in stronger currents through vein 
and artery. The knots in the muscles of 
the country boy may shrink a bit, but he 
becomes better proportioned and, like his 
city cousin, the brawn is put where it is 
most needed. 

Back in the days of the struggle be- 
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tween the states, a Western senator dropped 
into Secretary Stanton’s office at Wash- 
ington. The conversation turned upon 
the war drama to the southward. 

“Secretary,” asked the senator, “what 
is the real reason we can’t put an end to 
it?” 

“It’s those infernal cadet schools that 
keep the war a-going, else we'd had ’em 
whipped long ago,” was the reply. 

True is it that the half dozen Southern 
military academies of the Sixties sent every 
cadet who was old enough to drill a squad 
of recruits to the aid of the Rebel gov- 
ernment. They “whipped in” the raw re- 
cruits, acted as drill sergeants and turned 
the mountaineers and swamp dwellers into 
hardy, disciplined regiments. No wonder 
Lincoln’s war secretary spoke as he did 
when he thought of what these recruits 
had done under Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
—nor is it strange that the gray of the 
cadet became the regulation color of the 
Southern uniform. There was good reason 
for it. The Virginia Military Institute it- 
self contributed thirty-three generals, sixty 
colonels, thirty majors and one hundred 
and twenty-five captains to the service. 
Even before this period, “‘book soldiering” 
was admitted to’ be worth while. When 
we crossed the Rio Grande to change Texas 
from the old republic to the new, graduates 
from the Citadel of Charleston and the 
institutes of Virginia and Louisiana fought 
side by side with the West Pointers. Even 
the boys from old Norwich up in the 
Green Mountains saw real service. In the 
trenches before Vera Cruz, on the plains of 
Palo Alto and in the front rank of the 
storming party that scaled Chapultepec, 
the one-time cadet soldiers were tried in- 
deed by fire, but not found wanting. As 
far back as 1820, only a few years after 
the academy on the Hudson’s banks had 
opened its doors, “Old Partridge,” as they 
called him, was teaching his Vermont boys 
at Norwich how to stand straight and 
shoot straight. Perhaps the country owes 
more than it realizes to “Old Partridge,” 
for among its students back in the Fifties 
was the man who, as he led our fleet into 
the harbor of Manila, told Gridley to fire 
when he was ready. 

Years ago some one painted a picture 
called “‘The Spirit of ’76” that will never 
be forgotten. At the head of the line of 
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buff coats strides a bare-headed old man 
playing a fife with all the concentration and 
enthusiasm of martial ardor. The wind 
blows back his thin gray locks as he presses 
sturdily ahead—his threescore years and 
ten forgotten. The spirit of the moment 
has made him young again. By his side 
steps the little drummer with upturned 
face revealing the awe and admiration he 
fecis for his companion. There were “ Min- 
ute Boys” as well as “Minute Men,” in 
those days—who shouldered guns along 
with their fathers at Concord and at Ben- 
nington. 

Young America is an intensely interest- 
ing study not merely to father and mother, 
but to every one who has the future welfare 
of our country at heart; for Young Amer- 
ica is to make its future. Its character, 
its development will typify just what the 
boy becomes whom we see trudging along 
after the drum major or the file closer, eyes 
glistening and nerves tingling at what he 
sees and hears, as did those of the boy of 
76. Perhaps this spirit of the days of the 
Revolution is one of our most precious 
heirlooms. Doubtless it has served to 
make the school of the civilian soldier so 
popular and so important an element of 
our educational system. In the veins of 
the children of the Colonies flowed the 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon, the Huguenot 
and the Dutchman. To-day America pre- 
sents possibly the most composite type on 
the globe. Enter a public school in any 
large city and you may see the features of 
nearly every race of Europe as well as 
those of Saxon-Latin. Throughout the 
great West are millions of boys and girls 
whose parents were born on foreign soil. 
But no matter what his parentage, what 
his location, the boy nature is the same to- 
day as it was a half-century ago; whatever 
he may be, whoever he may be, he is fond 
of playing soldier. 

It was a wise provision to include tactics 
in the curriculum of the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges which the nation has 
endowed for the higher education of the boy 
and girl of the farm, for of the total number 
of cadet soldiers graduated in the country 
yearly, these institutions contribute nearly 
one-half. From the fifty colleges come 
about forty-five hundred; of thirty-five 
thousand students fifteen thousand are en- 
rolled in the cadet corps. The fact that 











these colleges represent thirty-two states 
and territories indicates the national scope 
of this influence. The public high-schools 
of principal cities have also introduced 
military tactics to such an extent that nine 
thousand boys are cadet soldiers—the most 
notable command being the High-School 
Cadet Brigade of Boston, which represents 
several public academies in the city and 
suburbs and has an average membership 
of two thousand. But of strictly mili- 
tary schools there are one hundred and 
seventy-five throughout the land. Nearly 
every state has at least one, New York has 
thirty-two, New Jersey nine, Pennsylvania 
eleven, North Carolina seven, Texas nine, 
Wisconsin four, California nine and Illinois 
five. These states are quoted merely tc 
show how widely distributed are the cen- 
ters of soldier making. And the means are 
within reach of any reputable school that 
can muster a corps of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred boys. Under these con- 


ditions the Federal Government will furnish 
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field pieces and caissons forthe battery and 
arm the corps with saber and rifle. It is 
only necessary for the school authorities 
to give bond to return the equipment in 
good condition. Thus with weapons of 
actual warfare the routi.e of the regular 
army may be faithfully followed. 

No country can boast of a more patriotic 
volunteer military service than ours. The 
cry from Cuba revealed the eagerness of 
every state to send its regiment to die if 
need be for La Libertad, but also the Span- 
ish war demonstrated that in the matter of 
organization we were more willing than 
prepared. It emphasized the vital im- 
portance of efficiency—such efficiency as 
can only be obtained under the eye of 
trained soldiers. The value of the cadet 
school is in elevating the standards of the 
militia. Ten thousand young men coming 
from these institutions every year mean an 
addition of a hundred thousand men in a 
decade to the class of American citizens 
available for. the country’s protection. 








“That's right . 





the whole world locoed, 
all but me.” 





—- Ee - 
Drawing by J. N. Marchand. 
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HOW LOCO JONES SAW LIGHT 


BY BEN BLOW 


DRAWING BY J. N. MARCHAND 


VE rode night-herd,”’ the 
Qj foreman of the Jack Hall 
»/| outfit said, “until | slep’ 
astraddle of my horse; 
I’ve rode night runs 
when I’d ’a’ sold my 
chance o’ comin’ through 
for a wore-out rope an’ throwed a bridle 
in; I’ve rode the trail an’ seen the cattle 
piled up dead at poison springs, which 
ain’t no joyful vision by no means, but 
when | think of the time the Jack Hall 
outfit night-herded Loco Jones till he seen 
light, I pass; that sure was hell.” He blew 
a ring of fragrant smoke and _ peered 
through it as if his eyes reached out to his 
beloved mountains and their canopy of 
turquoise sky. ‘“‘Jones,’”’ he said, “wuz 
a poor devil that’d gone loco tendin’ sheep 
which ain’t no ways uncommonly the end 
o’ sich a life. Bein’ alone does it, under 
the stars that wink an’ wink at you without 
no sound. An’ days an’ weeks an’ months 
without no human face; the rustle of the 
sheep when they lays down an’ smell o’ 
wool, great God, it must be awful to live 
that-a-way. 

“Jones must ’a’ came from Arizona or 
New Mexico becuz he sure kin spit the 
Spanish like a native born, but no one 
never heard him tell just whete his trail 
had led. His brain wuz kind o’ like a 
crazy quilt, all full o’ patches, no two alike. 
I kind o’ think sometimes, he’d made a 
miscue back in the past an’ drifted off to 
hide, but if he did we never knowed. He 
stood plum six foot three, straight in his 
socks an’ must ’a’ been a wonder of a man 
before the loco et him down to skin an’ 
bone. His face wuz tan, but kind o’ ashy 
underneath, an’ crow feathers ain’t no 
blacker than his hair, only his hair wuz 
dull an’ hung in strings as if the roots wuz 





dead. He first come to the Jack Hall out- 
fit when Cook wuz holdin’ fort alone, the 
boys bein’ off roundin’ up Poncha pasture, 
an’ when I rode in at night he’d settled 
down to bein’ plum at home. 

““Bill,’ Cook says, introducin’ of him, 
‘I has a new-found neighbor, an’ I hopes a 
friend, which lives some place on Poncha, 
close to Cottonwood. I’d wish to have 
you meet him, as near as I kin make it out 
his name is Jones.’ 

“My name,’ the stranger says, ‘is reely 
Norval, becuz I tends my father’s flocks, 
but Jones ‘Il do. A rose by any other 
name’d smell as sweet, as Shakespeare says, 
so Jones ’Ildo. The world is runnin’ over 
with the name of Smith, an’ so I takes the 
name o’ Jones to help the Joneses out.’ | 
looks at Cook, which points his finger at his 
head an’ winks, which sets me straight, an’ 
then old Bull which ’d been snoozin’ some 
place in the sun comes up. ‘Odds boddi- 
kins,’ says Jones, ‘a very devil of a dog. 
Here, knave, come here,’ an’ dern my pic- 
tures if Bull don’t walk straight up to him 
an’ lick his hand, which sure wuz plum 
unnatural, him bein’ a backward dog by 
nature an’ slow in hookin’ up with stran- 
gers. 

““Plum locoed,’ says Cook, speakin’ 
kind o’ absent-minded, but noways mis- 
statin’ of the truth. 

“*That’s right,’ says Jones. 
world locoed, all but me.’ 

“*That ain’t noways a lie,’ says Cook, to 
square the break he’d made. 

“It’s the eternal truth,’ says Jones, ‘as 
this here doggie knows, which he tells me 
with his eyes. I sees the real heart o’ 
things, the good an’ true an’ beautiful, 
only my head is ful! o’ prickly little aches 
that never dies.’ 

“T seen his case wuz hopeless from the 
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start, sheep herdin’ serves white men 
that-a-way sometimes, but he turned out 
to be a handy man to have around an’ 
buckled up to Cook an’ Bull like they wuz 
long-lost brothers an’ helped around the 
shack an’ did odd chores an’ acted every- 
way as if he wuz a-tryin’ to show that he 
wuz white. He'd built hisself a shack, 
but mostly days he hung around with 
Cook an’ Bull, an’ no time ain’t passed till 
he wuz pretty near as much.a fixture of the 
Jack Hall outfit as Bull hisself, which sure 
is sayin’ lots. Sometimes he’s middlin’ 
sensible, which times is mostly when the 
weather’s dry, but when it’s muggy an’ the 
air is thick an’ wet the pains gets awful in 
his head an’ his eyes has the same dumb 
look you see a locoed steer have when he 
lays down to die. Them times Jones 
walks by hisself, an’ seems to kind o’ lose 
his eyesight an’ steps high, for all the 
world like a locoed steer that jumps over 
pieces o’ straw an’ shies at things that ain’t 
no ways unusual, an’ he spouts out poetry 
an’ waves his arms an’ uses words that 
none of us kin get no sense from, bein’ 
some foreign language, Greek or French, | 
ain’t a-sayin’ which, but mostly he’s only 
harmless as if his body had plain an’ simple 
outgrowed his mind. 

“In stormy weather, when the cattle ’d 
get restless an’ the boys ’d be out night- 
ridin’ them, once in a while they’d get a 
sight o’ Jones, bareheaded an’ wet strings 
hangin’ every which-a-way about his face, 
trampin’ alone, shakin’ his fist an’ cussin’ 
an’ cryin’ out awful in the night, but no one 
could ’a’ helped it an’ we never tried, the 
loco had too fast a hold on him an’ wuz 
corrodin’ of him, lock, stock an’ barrel, 
slow but deadly sure. Sometimes we let 
him ride a bit, more to keep him contented 
than for any good he done, an’ Cook bein’ 
plum sympathetic for him’d let him have 
his saddle any time he’d wish. Things 
gradual settled down till no one hardly 
noticed Jones, but Cook an’ Short Leg 
Dwyer, which he’d kind o’ picked out from 
the rest, watched over him plum concerned 
to see he didn’t get no harm, them two 
sure bein’ as white little men at heart as 
ever wore bow-legged pants to fit a bronch. 

“We all knowed Jones couldn't last no 
length of time. How flesh an’ blood c’d 
stand hell fires as long as he did marvels 
me, but we knowed well that soon or late 
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the loco ’d reach his heart. One time when 
he’d took out a horse to kind o’ look up 
strays in Poncha pasture a storm come up 
most from a clear blue sky. The clouds 
puffed up like steam an’ everything 
seemed kind o’ prickly with electricity till 
I sure see we had one’s hell’s own night to 
spend. ‘Get out your “‘Fishes,”’ boys,’ I tells 
the outfit, ‘hell an’ high waters is goin’ to 
roar around us before we sees the sun rise 
any more,’ which sure was true an’ no 
mistake, an’ Cottonwood choked up an’ 
roared all night; the wind blowed splinters 
off the hills an’ lightin’ filled the valley 
till it smelled like brimstone on a sulphur 
match. It sure wuz hard to hold the 
jumpy cattle till close to sunup when the 
storm had gone on south, an’ then we got 
them rounded up an’ quieted an’ left them 
feedin’, knowin’ plenty well they’d had 
enough to keep them quiet for a while, an’ 
we rode back where Cook wuz waitin’ for 
us with a kettle full 0’ coffee hot an’ black, 
an’ most like pancakes, which wuz his 
custom when the boys is bein’ pushed 
hard. 

“We all wuz kind o’ quiet, bein’ soppin’ 
wet an’ mostly dead for sleep, but Short 
Leg Dwyer wuz worst of all an’ looks like 
he’d seen a ghost, which I remarks. 
‘Mother of God, I did,’ says Short Leg, 
crossin’ hisself, him bein’ raised Catholic, 
‘the devil rode with Loco Jones last night, 
an’ I seen it, my God, Bill, it wuz awful,’ 
he says, kind o’ chokin’ off a groan. 

“All right, Short Leg,’ I says to him, 
thinkin’ maybe he’d got overexcited in the 
dark. 

“Tt ain’t all right,’ he says, ‘I seen the 
devil ride with Loco Jones last night, 
Mother of God, Bill, | seen him, I seen him 
with my own eyes. You know that pinto 
bronch which we has noticed gettin’ loco, 
Jones wuz a-ridin’ him. I never seen him 
come nor go, I never heard no noise. The 
wind blowed every sound away, but,’ he 
says, a-crossin’ hisself again, ‘a flash of 
lightnin’ that blazed the whole of Poncha 
Mountain showed me a locoed man a 
straddle of a locoed horse hot footin’ it to 
hell.’ 

“We kind o’ give Short Leg the laugh 
an’ asked him what kind o’ licker acted 
that-a-way on the Irish, an’ he shut up, but 
kep’ a-mumblin’ to hisself an’ shakin’ his 
head till we’d rode in, an’ then after he’d 
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got a couple o’ bowls o’ coffee in him he 
cheered up some, but still stuck to it that 
he’d seen Loco Jones a-racin’ the pinto 
where no horse could hardly’ pick a trail 
by day, let alone travel there at all when 
things wuz dark. He says he’s goin’ to 
help Cook clean the dishes up an’ go over 
to Loco’s shack on Poncha to prove he 
ain’t a-lyin’ none, an’ Cook says he’ll be 
ding-fiddled if he don’t go, too, an’ further 
states that he don’t believe that Short 
Leg’s lyin’ none, an’ even if he is the best 
of us gits excited now an’ then, so Cook 
an’ Short Leg hustles things an’ starts off 
to see how things is driftin’ on with Loco 
Jones. 

“Cook comes a-ridin’ back alone, an’ I 
kin see that somethin’s happened by the 
way he sets, ‘Bill,’ he says, ‘poor Loco’s 
gittin’ close up to the crossin’, he’s awful 
sick. Short Leg, maybe, ’s lied some, but 
then, he’s Irish an’ thinks he sees things 
when he don’t, but they’s a mystery some 
place the which I ain’t a-goin’ to make no 
efforts to explain, for Loco Jones wuz in the 
shack, laid out plum stiff, his lamp all fired 
low, as wet as if he’d swum the Cotton- 
wood. We couldn’t shake him up so we 
undresses him an’ fixes him the best we kin. 
He’s plum sure goin’ to die, but if | ain’t 
mistook it’s goin’ to take a spell before he 
does, an’ this here outfit’s got some night 
herdin’ on its hands,’ which proves to be 
the unskimmed truth, for Jones is surely 
slippin’ off his hobble, the which I sees 
when I rides over, but lettin’ go all-fired 
hard. Most o’ the time he lays there like a 
log, but now an’ then he kind o’ stretches 
hisself out an’ groans like life wuz rooted 
deep in him an’ hated bad to leave. 

“Cook wrassles up a nightshirt for him, 
which is a wonder, nightshirts not bein’ 
none esteemed in the Little Gorell them 
days, but one o’ my boys has one the which 
his maw ’d made for him particular, an’ 
which he’s kep’ as a kind of soovenir an’ 
never mentioned none for fear o’ bein’ 
called a sissy. He loans the shirt to Cook, 
which says that when Jones dies he’s goin’ 
to die dressed up like the gentleman an’ 
scholar that he is. 

“When Short Leg Dwyer sees that Jones 
is bound to die, he asks me kin he ride over 
to Cafion City an’ git some holy water to 
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baptize him if he gets his senses back, an’ 
when he’s gone we finds the pinto bronch 
right close to where he seen him at the 
bottom of a twenty-five-foot drop, saddled 
and bridled, neck doubled up under him 
an’ broke, dead as the mummy of a old 
Egyptian king. We looked around for 
signs of Loco, but nary sign showed up an’ 
no one never knowed if he’d went over with 
the horse or how he come to he there at the 
shack only Short Leg kept a-sayin’ that he 
sure had seen him streakin’ it along the 
side o’ Poncha drove by the devil to the 
place the bronch lay dead. 

““Tt’s mighty close,’ says Cook, one day, 
‘last night Bull howled, an’ mighty soon 
now Jones is goin’ to that land from which 
no traveler returns, an’ if | ain’t mistook 
he’s goin’ to get his brains back before he 
goes, for mostly these here kind o’ cases 
happens that-a-way, as I has heard.’ What 
Cook says turns out true. One night 
when him an’ me is settin’ up, Jones kind 
o’ shivers an’ lifts his head an’ looks at us 
like he ain’t never seen no cow-men till 
just then, an’ kind o’ brushes one pore bony 
hand across his eyes an’ says ‘Light! Light 
at last!’ 

“Cook kind o’ turns away an’ I kin see 
his shoulders shake, an’ as fur me ! knows 
plum well I weeps. ‘I must ’a’ traveled 
awful fur,’ says Jones, ‘all in the dark, 
becuz I don’t know where | am. i'm 
awful tired, an’ my head feels awful queer, 
but God has showed me light at last.’ He 
set up as he spoke, drawin’ in hard on his 
breath an’ looked out through the open 
door, an’ as I looked I seen the tip o’ 
Poncha Mount’in hangin’ up in the sky, lit 
up by the first peep o’ sunshine of the day, 
an’ then I hears a rustle an’ | turns an’ 
sees the pore broke wreck of what wuz once 
a man reach out his arms an’ smile, an’ 
hardly flickerin’ his lips he whispers: 
‘Where the wicked cease from troublin’ 
an’ the weary are at rest,’ an’ drops back 
dead.”’ 

The foreman paused. There was a 
trace of mist behind his eyes. ‘‘We buried 
Jones,” he said, “on Poncha Mount’in an’ 
Short Leg Dwyer made a slab to set up at 
his head. ‘Loco Jones,’ it says, that bein’ 
the only name we ever knowed him by. 
‘He seen the light.’” 
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FRANCOIS 
BY JOHN 


JHE true name of the emi- 
nent buccaneer known 
to history as Frangois 
L’Olonois is not a mat- 
terof record, saveonly as 
Francois was his given 
name. He came from 
Les Sables d’Olone in 
France, however, and from Olone he was 
called Francis the Olonite — Francois 
L’Olonois. 

Like most of the buccaneers, L’Olonois 
served time as an indentured slave and 
then joined the skin hunters working on the 
coasts of Santo Domingo. Having learned 
this trade he passed over to Tortuga and 
made two voyages as a common sailor 
with the buccaneers that went afloat after 
Pierre le Grand’s success, and in this capac- 
ity showed such skill and daring that he 
attracted the attention of the governor of 
Tortuga—one Monsieur le Place. He was 
thus enabled to get command of a ship, 
and with an able crew, he sailed for the 
much-favored coast of Campeche. But 
there it was his unhappy fortune to strand 
his ship. Worse yet, when he had landed 
his crew he was attacked by an over- 
whelming force of Spanish soldiers. 

A stubborn fight foliowed, as a matter 
of course, but finding at last that defeat 
was inevitable, L’Olonois suddenly tumbled 
among those of his comrades who were 
dead, daubed himself with blood and 
feigned death. The fact that he had been 
wounded several times, and the smoke of 
battle, helped him, and he was finally left 
with the dead to be devoured by the wild 
beasts—as the Spaniards supposed. 

The resourcefulness and the audacity of 
the man were now shown to be unequaled. 
For he dressed himself in the clothing of 
the Spanish dead, went into the forest, 
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where he lived on what he could find until 
his wounds were healed, and then, instead 
of going to Golpho Triste to await the 
coming of other buccaneers, he walked 
boldly into the city of Campeche, where he 
passed himself as a citizen of the country. 

To sundry negro slaves, however, he 
revealed himself, and by promising them 
liberty in the island of Tortuga, he per- 
suaded them to take one of the large dug- 
out canoes of the region, called bongoes, 
and paddle away by night. The canoe 
voyage that followed is worth the con- 
sideration of every courageous canoeman 
in America, for L’Olonois paddled around 
the end of Yucatan, crossed over to Cuban 
waters, and rounding Cape Maysi, at the east 
end of the island, arrived safely at Tortuga. 
A canoe voyage in the wake of L’Olonois 
would be something worth while. 

L’Olonois had lost his ship and his entire 
crew, but Esquemeling says that “though 
his fortune was now low yet he got another 
ship, with craft and subtilty, and in it 
twenty-one men.” Moreover, he was 
“‘well provided with arms and necessaries.” 
The fact is, however, that instead of a 
ship he got a big canoe to which he added 
the one that he had brought from Cam- 
peche. 

Now while returning from Campeche 
L’Olonois had observed that at a place on 
the coast of Cuba called De Los Cayos, 
the people were doing a thriving trade in 
sugar, tobacco and hides, and all in small 
boats because of the shoal water off the 
port. Being ‘“‘persuaded that he should 
get some considerable prey” at that place, 
L’Olonois went there. But before he could 
make a descent on the port the inhabi- 
tants learned that he was coming and sent 
a messenger to the governor at Havana, 
begging for help. 
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The governor was hardly able to believe 
that it was L’Olonois, for the news of the 
fight near Campeche had come to Havana, 
but he sent a ship of ten guns, with a crew 
of ninety men, to whom he gave orders 
“that they should not return into his 
presence without having totally destroyed 
those pirates.”” And because he was fully 
persuaded that the expedition would be 
successful, he sent along a negro hangman. 
Every one of the pirates was to be hanged 
immediately, “‘excepting L’Olonois, their 
captain, whom they should bring alive 
to the Havannah.” 

When this man-o’-war arrived at the 
Estera River L’Olonois learned the fact 
through a traitorous Spaniard, and instead 
of waiting for the Spaniards to come to 
seek him he went hunting them, “hoping 
soon to obtain a greater vessel,” and 
“thereby to mend their fortunes.” A 
number of fishermen were compelled to 
serve as pilots and with their aid L’Olonois 
arrived alongside the man-o’-war at two 
o'clock in the morning. The watch on 
deck hailed the two boats and asked whence 
they came and whether they had seen any 
pirates. To this a fisherman was com- 
pelled to reply that they had not seen any 
pirates or anything else. At this the 
man-o’-wars men concluded that the buc- 
caneers had been frightened away, and 
they incautiously expressed themselves to 
that effect. But a little later L’Olonois led 
his men over the rail of their ship and 
drove all the Spaniards under the hatches. 

Then he brought them, one at a time, 
on deck and with his own hand and 
sword struck off their heads. It was a 
hot night, and when the work of slaying 
the Spaniards made L’Olonois thirsty he 
refreshed himself by lapping the blood 
that dripped from his sword. It is said 
that the negro hangman begged “very 
dolefully” for his life, but he was slaugh- 
tered with the rest. The one who had 
been spared was sent to Havana with this 
message: 

“T shall never henceforward give quar- 
ter to any Spaniard whatsoever; and | 
have great hopes | shall execute upon your 
own person the very same punishment | 
have done upon them you sent against 
me. Thus I have retaliated the kindness 
you designed to me and my companions.” 

A curious illustration of the impotence 


of the Spanish people at that time was seen 
in Havana after the arrival of the message 
from L’Olonois. For the governor ‘‘swore 
in the presence of many that he would 
never grant quarter to any pirate that 
should fall into his hands. But the citi- 
zens of Havannah desired him not to per- 
sist in the execution of that rash and rig- 
orous oath, seeing that the pirates would 
certainly take occasion from thence to do 
the same, and they had a hundred times 
more opportunity for revenge than he.” 

Having now a ship that was fit for his 
purpose, L’Olonois sailed to the port of 
Maracaibo where he had the luck to “‘sur- 
prise a ship laden with plate and other 
merchandises,” which he carried in triumph 
to Tortuga, where “he was received with 
joy by the inhabitants; they congratulat- 
ing his happy success and their own private 
interests,” 

Having thus set the seal of success upon 
his reputation as an able and resourceful 
buccaneer, L’Olonois now aspired to the 
command of a fleet, and gained it. For 
he let it be known throughout the buc- 
caneer regions that he designed to make a 
cruise along the Spanish main, pillaging 
the towns within reach and finally going 
to the city of Maracaibo, which was reputed 
to be exceedingly rich. This proposition 
filled the hunters and logwood cutters with 
enthusiasm, while some of the buccaneers 
who had abandoned the sea came to him 
with offers of ships as well as services. 
Among the latter was one Michael de 
Basco, ‘“‘who by his piracy had got riches 
sufficient to live at ease, and go no more 
abroad.” The sight of the preparations 
that L’Olonois was making stirred his old 
spirit of adventure until he was ready to 
risk his all on one more stroke of the cut- 
lass. L’Olonois had already secured 400 
men but the accession of Michael de Basco 
raised it to 660, while the fleet numbered 
eight ships under sail. 

Fortune smiled on the expedition at the 
start. As the fleet rounded the east end 
of Santo Domingo a scout that was well in 
advance discovered a sixteen-gun Spanish 
ship near Punta Espada. L’Olonois, with 
a single ship, went on and captured the 
Spaniard after a battle lasting three hours. 
They found in her 120,000 pounds of 
chocolate nuts, 40,000 pieces of eight, and 
jewelry worth 10,000 more. It was then 
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decided to send this prize to Tortuga to be 
discharged and wait until she could join 
the fleet. In this determination fortune 
favored them further, for while they waited 
a Spanish transport happened along with 
supplies for the garrisons on the island, 
and they secured from her 7,000 pounds of 
powder, ‘‘a great number of muskets and 
like things, with 12,000 pieces of eight.” 

With the return of the ship that had been 
sent to Tortuga, L’Olonois had a fleet of 
ten, with which he headed away for Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela. 

The old accounts of the expedition give 
very full descriptions of Maracaibo and the 
country around it, partly because all 
Spanish-American colonies were then un- 
known land to the people of Europe out- 
side of Spain, and partly because the diffi- 
culties encountered by the buccaneers were 
thereby set forth. The lake on which the 
city stands, with its many shoals and nar- 
row entrance, and the fort on the island 
guarding the entrance, received full atten- 
tion. The population of the city at that 
time was estimated at 3,000, of whom 800 
were trained to the use of arms. Another 
town, called Gibraltar, stood at the head of 
the lake. It was of just half the popula- 
tion of Maracaibo. Then beyond the 
mountains, back of Gibraltar, stood the 
great city of Merida. Only a mule path 
led from one town to the other, but it 
was possible for Merida to send succor to 
the people of Gibraltar, and that fact had 
to be considered by an invader. 

The fort which the buccaneers had to 
capture before they could enter the lake 
was constructed of baskets filled with 
earth. It was, apparently, proof against 
any guns of that day that might have 
been brought against it, but it was not 
from the guns of the ships that the com- 
mander was to defend it, for the buccaneers, 
here as elsewhere, would fight hand to 
hand. And realizing this, the Spanish 
commander placed a part of his garrison in 
ambush in the brush between the water line 
and the fort, with orders to attack the 
pirate rear. 

It was a plan of battle that might have 
been successful against any force from 
Europe, but not against the woodsmen and 
hunters of the Caribee Islands. For the 
buccaneers on landing saw the tracks of 
the ambushing host and turning, wiped it 
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out. ‘Not a man could retreat to the 
fort.” Then L’Olonois led his men to the 
basket-walled fort. The Spaniards fought 
for life literally, but at the end of three 
hours L’Olonois swept over the walls, while 
the surviving Spaniards fled through the 
forest, six leagues to Maracaibo. 

In the next movement of the buccaneers 
is seen a mistake which they frequently 
made. Instead of sailing for Maracaibo 
as soon as he had captured the fort L’Olo- 
nois spent the day in destroying the work. 
He sailed for Maracaibo early the next 
morning, but the wind failed and it was 
not until the following day that the city 
was reached. 

The buccaneers now had a curious ex- 
perience. Remembering the fight at the 
fort, and inspired by Michael de Basco, 
who had been there before, they ranged 
the ships before the landing place and 
opened a furious fire on the forest beyond. 
Covered by this fire a determined band 
landed and charged fiercely into the town, 
only to find that not a soul was there. The 
Spaniards had taken advantage of the long 
delay of the buccaneers in reaching the 
town to fly with their treasures—some to 
the forest and some in boats to Gibraltar 
at the head of the lake. And to delay the 
buccaneers still longer the Spaniards left 
an abundance of provisions, wines and 
brandy in the houses. 

As the Spaniards had foreseen, the buc- 
caneers feasted for one day. Then 160 of 
them went scouring the woods in search of 
Spaniards. Here again the woodcraft of 
the buccaneers was apparent. The buc- 
caneer often hid from the Spaniard with 
success, but the fleeing Spaniard always 
left a trail which the buccaneer could find. 
Twenty men, women and children, with 
several mules loaded with goods and 20,000 
pieces of eight were brought in that day. 

The unfortunate captives were promptly 
put to the torture to make them tell where 
other valuables were hidden, and L’Olonois, 
to deepen their horror and fear, hacked one 
of them to pieces with his cutlass. But the 
prisoners could do nothing because the re- 
maining Spaniards had had time to get 
clear of danger and to carry their property 
with them. 

At the end of fifteen days the buccaneers 
sailed to Gibraltar, and there they had a 
fight that is memorable. For the gover- 
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nor of Merida, a brave old soldier who had 
seen fighting in Flanders, had come down 
with 400 men, and rallying those of the 
town and those who had fled from Mara- 
caibo, he built a twenty-gun battery to 
defend the water front and the beach lead- 
ing to the town. Then a trail that led up 
the beach and would furnish a highway 
for any buccaneers that might land out of 
reach of the battery, was barricaded and a 
new trail opened that led into a swamp 
across which no man could either wade or 
swim. And this new trail was so well made 
that a stranger would be deceived into 
supposing that it was a continuation of the 
old one. Finally, a battery of eight guns 
wc-s erected to protect the rear of the town. 

On arriving before Gibraltar and seeing 
the battery on the beach, L’Olonois did 
what Farragut did when in the Mississippi 
below the formidable forts that guarded 
the way to New Orleans. He called a 
council of his captains, not to decide 
whether to fight or run, but to decide how 
best to fight. 

“The difficulties of the enterprise are 
very great,” he said, “seeing the Span- 
iards have had so much time to put them- 
selves in a posture of defense, and have 
got a good body of men together with 
much ammunition. But have a good cour- 
age. We must either defend ourselves like 
good soldiers, or lose our lives with all the 
riches we have got. Do as | shall do who 
‘am your captain. At other times we have 
fought with fewer men than we have in 
cour company at present, and yet we have 
overcome greater numbers than there pos- 
‘sibly can be in this town. The more they 
are the more glory and the greater riches 
we shall gain.” 

At these words the men of the council 
all pledged themselves to follow and obey 
him, when he continued: 

‘°Tis well; but know ye withal that the 
ffirst man who shall show any fear, or the 
least apprehension thereof, | will pistol 
lhim with my own hands.” And that was 
inot an idle threat. 

The next morning 380 buccaneers landed, 
all being armed with cutlasses and pistols, 
‘with ammunition for thirty rounds. Charg- 
ing up the trail, they soon reached the bar- 
icade that had been erected to stop them 
and then turned into the blind trail as the 
Spaniards had hoped they would do. But 
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instead of floundering in the mud, as the 
Spaniards had hoped, these old woodsmen, 
in spite of the heavy fire that was opened 
on them, turned coolly, and cutting down 
the brush and branches of trees within 
reach, they quickly laid a corduroy way 
across the swamp and charged on the fort 
that was pouring such a deadly fire upon 
them. 

Inspired by the old soldier from Flanders 
the Spaniards stood their ground and fired 
their cannon, loaded with smali bullets and 
scrap iron, into the invaders at short range 
until even buccaneer valor was turned 
back for a time. But when L’Olonois saw 
that he could not, with 380 men, overcome 
more than 800 sheltered by breastworks, he 
pretended to fly in a panic. At that the 
Spaniards came out in a mob, and fortune 
favored the buccaneers once more. For 
L’Olonois now turned on the Spaniards 
with redoubled ferocity, and when they 
hastened to regain shelter once more, he 
and his men with cutlasses swinging, en- 
tered the fort with them. 

The buccaneers had 4o men killed out- 
right while 80 more were wounded and 
most of these died. But the buccaneers 
gathered up more than 500 dead Spaniards 
and sank them in the lake. 

The prisoners taken (L’Olonois did not 
keep his Cuban promise to give no quarter) 
were confined in the church. Here, how- 
ever, many of them starved todeath. Pro- 
visions were very scarce and the buccaneers 
would give them nothing but the flesh of 
asses and mules. ‘“‘Only some women were 
allowed better cheer,’ says Esquemeling, 
because they gave the buccaneers a kindly 
welcome. As at Maracaibo, many of the 
men were tortured to death in the efforts 
to make them reveal the hiding places of 
treasure, but without much success. 

After holding the place for eighteen days 
the buccaneers sent word to the Spaniards 
that the town would be burned unless 
10,000 pieces of eight were sent in as a 
ransom; and the town was fired when the 
sum did not arrive. But the buccaneers 
quenched the fire when their prisoners 
promised that the money should be brought 
in, and in time it came. 

Proceeding then to Maracaibo, L’Olo- 
nois extorted 20,000 pieces of eight as a 
ransom from the people who were hidden 
in the woods, with 500 cattle added. Many 
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prisoners were compelled to pay a ransom, 
and as many negro slaves as could be 
gathered were taken as a part of the booty. 

The total plunder secured amounted to 
260,000 pieces of eight in coin, besides 
plate, jewelry, silks, linens, etc. This 
amount included the property found in the 
ships taken before leaving the coast of 
Santo Domingo. In gross the booty was 
large, but when it is remembered that more 
than 500 men shared it the sum each re- 
ceived was easily spent. Accordingly, af- 
ter a brief time of carousing at Tortuga 
(they chose Tortuga rather than Jamaica 
because they were French) the buccaneers 
were ready for new adventures. 

This time L’Olonois invited them to go 
on an expedition that should include the 
rich cities on the Pacific side of Nicaragua, 
and a fleet of six ships was gathered. One 
of these was so large that 300 men em- 
barked in her. The outfit was excellent. 

But L’Olonois had had his day. At 
Puerto Cavallo, Guatemala, he captured 
a ship of twenty-four guns, but it con- 
tained no booty. He landed to loot two 
store houses supposed to be filled with 
valuable merchandise, but found them 
empty. He burned the whole town and 
killed all the prisoners taken but two. 
In some cases he himself tore out the 
tongues of the unfortunates in a mad effort 
to make them reveal the hiding place of 
treasure; but all in vain. 

Then with the two prisoners whom he 
had reserved for guides he marched toward 
San Pedro, a town ten leagues back in the 
country. On the trail he had to fight his 
way through four ambushed companies of 
determined Spaniards, and to terrify some 
prisoners that he captured into revealing 
another route he split open the chest of 
a Spaniard, as an Aztec priest might have 
done, and snatching out the heart of the 
unfortunate he gnawed it “like a ravenous 
wolf.” But though fainting at the sight, 
the Spaniards could not show another 
route because none existed. And when 
San Pedro was at last surrendered the 
only booty secured was a quantity of 
indigo not worth carrying to the sea. 

Last of all the fleet went to the islands 
off shore and waited three months for a 
ship that they heard was to come from 
Spain. The ship did come as foretold but 
L’Olonois was so late in pouncing upon it 
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that the cargo was discharged and he found 
only a few bars of iroh on board; and these 
were secured only after a hard fight. 

It was now plain to the mass of his fol- 
lowers that they were wasting their time 
following such a leader as L’Olonois, and 
every ship but the one he commanded de- 
serted him. 

On sailing out alone among the islands 
found along the Honduras coast, L’Olonois 
ran his ship ashore on one island called 
Isla de las Perlas, where she was wrecked 
beyond salvation. This ended his hopes 
of further conquest in that voyage, but not 
his stream of ill fortune, though he strove 
with buccaneer energy to stem it. Hav- 
ing landed his crew he began to build an 
open boat with which to escape back to 
Tortuga, but could secure only sufficient 
material from the wreck to build one large 
enough to carry half of his men. More- 
over he had trouble with some Indians that 
had lived on the island, who might have 
been of good service to him, but they fled 
to parts unknown. In fact the only un- 
dertaking that was entirely successful was 
the planting of a crop of beans. These 
grew so well that he gathered a great 
harvest at the end of six weeks. 

Having completed his boat he selected 
a crew by casting lots to determine who 
should remain, and then sailed to the Rio 
San Juan, Nicaragua, hoping to get enough 
canoes there to carry the remainder of his 
crew. But on reaching the river a superior 
force of Spaniards drove him away with 
great slaughter 

L’Olonois now headed away for the coast 
of Cartagena, hoping to find there the 
boats he needed for the men left on the 
island, for he was at worst faithful to his 
comrades. But he ran short of provisions 
and was obliged to land on the eastern end 
of the Isthmus of Panama. The Indians 
of that region, of whom a story is to be 
told at another time, had never been sub- 
jugated. L’Olonois might have made 
friends with them, as other buccaneers did 
later, but he quarreled with them. No 
doubt he tried to rob them. In the fight 
that followed he and all his company were 
captured. One of the buccaneers the 
Indians released. The others were all 
killed, and L’Olonois they “tore in pieces 
alive, throwing his body limb by limb into 
the fire.” 
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@MBHHEN Constance Baird 
beheld her youngest 
cousin she could have 
wept. 

fi “| expected,” she 
Sse wailed to Alpheus Hew- 
— LS ing, ‘ondin “to be 
worn to a shred romping with a minia- 
ture me! Instead, I’ve got a pattern of 
propriety to sit in judgment on my every 
deed and word. You won’t know my 
language, it’s so chastened.” 

“How long will——”’ began Alpheus, 
Junior. 

“It may be months! O Alphy, what 
shall I do?” 

Alpheus, Junior, cast a mock-sympa- 
thetic glance across the Baird sun-dial 
recently erected in the Baird garden. ‘“Un- 
fold your brief; fire away,” he commanded. 

“It’s no joke.” Constance rested her 
elbows on her side of the dial covering the 
“Carpe diem” of the inscription, and 
propped her chin on her palms. “It all 
comes of trying to do a good deed,” she 
groaned. ‘Never, never, did | attempt a 
good deed that | didn’t regret it to my 
dying day! Look at that.” 

Alphy wheeled and looked. On a rustic 
bench under the largest maple a tiny girl 
with neatly adjusted skirts sat netting a 
species of variegated snake that grew from 
an empty spool. Her lips were primly 
compressed and her sandalled feet crossed 
at a stiff angle. 

“The Pattern?” asked Alphy. 

Constance nodded. “Cousin Netta’s 
little girl. Mother got up that spool busi- 
ness; she used to do it when she was an 
infant, and one can’t dress and undress the 
child all the time. At least | can’t—Oh | 
am tired of clothes. They are Arline 
Baird’s one subject.” 


“Arline is the——’ 

“Pattern.’ Her whole name is Arline 
Baird Gates, and | am never to address 
her without the Baird. She was named 
for her great aunt and they rub it in that 
way.” 

“Has Aunt Arline Baird money?” 

“‘Money? Only a little. But ‘she has 
position.” You ought to hear Netta say it! 
The hope of that woman’s life is that Aunt 
Arline will live to introduce little Arline.” 

“Will you be so kind as to untangle this 
for me, Cousin Constance?” it asked when 
it was near enough to speak without undue 
raising of the voice. ‘I have mixed it up. 
It is very annoying.” 

“Most annoying, I am sure,” chimed in 
Alphy with an engaging grin. “I'll bet 
you don’t often mix things up, do you!” 

Little Arline Baird looked expectantly 
from young Heming to her cousin. 

“Present me,”’ demanded Alphy. 

“Oh, this is Mr. Heming, Arline Baird,” 
said Constance, frowning studiously over 
the spool. ‘You might amuse him while 
I give my entire mind to this work of art.” 

“Tt is not a work of art; it is a garter,” 
responded Arline precisely. ‘Cousin Con- 
stance’s mother told me,” she added to 
Heming. ‘She is my second cousin once 
removed and Cousin Constance is my 
second cousin twice removed. Shall we 
walk about?”’ 

“By all means,” agreed the young man. 

“Perhaps you ought to have said that? 
I am not sure how to begin the conversa- 
tion when my mother is not here.” Arline 
rolled the final r in ‘‘ mother.” 

“You’re from Ohio,” said Heming with 
conviction. “Bye, Con; we'll be back 
anon, or earlier. Put your mind on your 
work.” 

“When is anon?” asked Arline. She 
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had lifted her short frill of a skirt as if to 
preserve it from contact with the well- 
shaven lawn. 

“Any time we choose to make it. 
Heming glanced back at Constance but she 
was conscientiously absorbed in the knitted 
snake. 

“It’s like a lawn party,” went on the 
little Arline with great satisfaction. “When 
I am older I am to have pretty dresses for 
lawn parties. My mother has a gray voile 
that spills all around behind her when she 
walks. I shall have one like that. But 
I’m not sure it will be becoming. I am so 
colorless! My mother wishes | were not 
so colorless. What would you have for a 
lawn party if you were colorless?” 

Heming fixed his eyes wonderingly upon 
the small figure mincing beside him. “Red, 
I think. How would red do?” he asked. 

“Red was what | said.” Arline showed 
appreciation of his interest by a shade more 
animation. “But my mother said mo, red 
was too pronounced. There is no question 
but servants,” sighed the infant imitator, 
“that gives me such trouble as clothes.” 

Heming whistled. ‘I think it is about 
anon,” he interjected. “Shall we return 
to your second cousin twice removed?” 

“Ask her what she thinks of me as an 
eligible part,” he instructed Constance as 
he went away. “Dollars to doughnuts, 
she’ll understand.” 

“Alphy,” cried Constance desperately, 
“if you don’t bring Chris over to play 
with Arline I shall go steal him. | simply 
must have an antidote. My mother says | 
brought it on myself and I’ll have to stick 
it out alone.” 

“Cheer up, old lady.”” Heming beat his 
cap thoughtfully on the gate post. “I'll 
stand by the ship.” 


” 


, 


“It’s a pity you have that spot; it’s so 
disfiguring,” volunteered Arline Baird. 
Constance was buttoning the prim person 
of her charge into one of the prettiest of 
the dresses. Arline’s clothes were all 
pretty and in good taste. What they 
needed was a little dirt. 

“What isdisfiguring?’’ Constance looked 
up from the seventh button. 

“That brown spot under your eye.” 
Arline indicated the spot. “Could it not be 
removed? A—a blemish like that is so un- 
pleasant for a woman.” 


“| don’t want it removed. It’s my best 
freckle,” said Constance severely. “Now, 
Arline Baird, | want you to be very nice to 
Christopher Heming. He is the nephew 
of that kind young man who took you 
walking and he is coming to play with you. 
If he wants to run you must be polite and 
run with him.” 

“My mcther doesn’t like me to play 
with boys excepting at dancing school,” 
explained Arline with dignity. ‘“Can’t we 
walk about? My mother doesn’t like me 
to run—especially after | am dressed for 
the afternoon. It makes me ‘blowsy,’ 
Cousin Constance.” 

“It’s all right to look blowsy in Hill- 
crest.” Constance spoke with authority. 

“Ts it?” My mother said she was afraid 
I should lose all my manners in Hillcrest,” 
mused the thoughtful Arline. ‘I told her 
I would try not to,” she added earnestly. 
“T have tried, haven’t I, Cousin Con- 
stance?” 

“You have. They are the identical 
brand you brought with you.”’ Constance 
knotted the tie of the Peter Thompson suit 
with clever fingers, and pitied Christopher. 

The visit was not a success. In vain 
Chris proposed hare-and-hounds, hide-and- 
seek, pirate hoards under the grape arbor, 
and yachting in the old oak; Arline would 
not run, would not dig, would not climb. 
In vain Constance set forth cakes and ale 
(milk and toast triangles and cookie men). 
The guest strove hopelessly with boredom 
and Arline, passive and superior, did not 
strive at all. 

“My mother does not allow me to eat 
cookies,” she said loftily as she nibbled the 
toast in polite bites, and Chris brightening 
waited no urging to devour the double por- 
tion. 

“She has a conscience, or else she enjoys 
the distinction of not doing anything she’s 
expected to,” reported Constance to her 
amused elders. “If 1 can’t get through 
that child’s crust I shall telegraph for her 
‘mother-r.’ Come for a walk, Marmee, 
I’m about at the limit of nerves!” 

Truly Arline was, like the grasshopper 
in time of plague, an increasing burden. 
She did not care for stories, though she 
liked pictures of princesses in fine raiment, 
the tailoring whereof she criticised in no un- 
certain terms. She absorbed all the time, 
the ingenuity, the warmth, the courage, of 
























her self-appointed guardian, and seemed 
more glassy, more shallow, more common- 
place with every word she uttered. 

“| want my little daughter to be pleas- 
ing,” wrote the mother to Constance. ‘‘She 
presides at a little luncheon as well as | 
and she really dances well. She lacks fire 
but I think she has a certain distinction 
of manner——” 

“*Distinction’ of fiddlestick!” grumbled 
Constance. . “She hasn’t a human instinct! 
She’s a parrot, a popinjay, a peacock, a 
perfect little fool!” and then, and finally, 
Constance wept. Into her tears intruded 
the sound of lamentation. Shrill, vituper- 
ative lamentation it was, and it was the 
voice of Arline Baird. 

Mrs. Baird sprang to her feet, and faster 
than her family had often seen her move, 
fled in the direction of the sound. With 
fearful and cowardly shrinking Constance 
followed. 

On the broad lawn behind the house, the 
lawn of the sun-dial and the flower beds, 
Arline was running, her thin legs in their 
white stockings covering the grass and 
trampling the flowers in swift pursuit, 
while ahead, always just ahead, bounded 
the Macy puppy. He was a bull-terrier 
puppy, and his jaws were firm; in their 
grasp, helpless and indecorously reversed, 
dangled Arwilda Wallace, the doll of dolls, 
and Arwilda’s clothes, even her flounced 
and edged and decorated underclothing, 
were her best! The shriek of the heart- 
wrung Arline rose shrill and more shrill: 
“He will tear her clothes! He will tear her 
clothes—She’s got on her drap d’été—you 
wicked, wicked dog—you will—tear—her 
dress!” And still the puppy ran and the 
frenzied mother of Arwilda Wallace ran 
after. 

Then all at once, Bumble, the Boston 
bull, laid Arwilda at the feet of the pursuer, 
and wagging all over with delight waited 
Arline’s snatch at the restored treasure. 
Arline was afraid of dogs but she snatched. 
Bumble also snatched, and Arwilda’s 
splendor was rent as by acyclone. Arline 
flung herself down upon the greenness of 
the Baird lawn and sobbed bitterly. 
Stunned by the greatness of the tragedy, 
Constance and the anxious Mrs. Baird 
stood petrified upon the veranda steps. 
But Bumble, understanding that the game 
was ended by catastrophe, offered first aid 
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to the injured with a ridiculous tongue 
flicking at the heavy plaits of Arline’s hair 
and at her outflung hand. Unconscious of 
the watchers on the steps, Arline rolled 
over and blinked in terror at the contrite 
Bumble. 

“Yap,” said he, relieved to behold her 
face; and sitting up in a wabbling attempt 
at begging he drooped his paws over his 
plump chest. Then Arline, hugging the 
dishevelled Arwilda, hysterically laughed. 

“Oh, dear, did Bumble do that? Now 
] must whip him again!” Mrs. Macy un- 
latched the gate that divided her garden 
from the Baird grounds and hurried to the 
tear-stained Arline. Mr. Macy followed. 

“You certainly must, Helen; he must be 
taught to let things alone,” said the man 
with decision, and taking the begging 
Bumble in his right hand he smacked him 
smartly with his left. Bumble cried in 
plaintive squeals that would have deceived 
a police-court judge and rolled his brown, 
honest eyes in piteous entreaty toward his 
supposed playmate. 

“Don’t you do that. You stop this 
minute,” screamed the child frantically. 
“He didn’t know Arwilda wasn’t a play- 
thing. Stop, you cruel man!” and Arline 
dropped the doll and seized the released 
Bumble in a desperate hug of protection. 
Bumble licked her chin with an active 
tongue and wriggled and burrowed in joy- 
ous abandon in her trembling arms. 

The four grown-ups, explaining the 
theory of dog-training, could not convince. 
“He didn’t know,” said Arline. ‘‘Oh dear, 
my dimity is all green grass!” 

“T’ll change it for you,” cried Cousin 
Constance gleeful and triumphant. “Lend 
us Bumble a while,” she called back to the 
Macy’s. “We'll return him in an hour,” 
And it was Arline who carried Bumble and 
Constance who bore the doll. 

Even at the end of the hour the separa- 
tion of Arline from the destroyer of the 
drap d’été was with difficulty accomplished. 
Three times in that hour Arline had yielded 
to his imperious pleadings for a race and 
come back panting vigorously to rest on 
the rustic bench, while Bumble seated in 
sober imitation of a grown and responsible 
dog rolted the brown eyes expectantly and 
awaited her recovery. 

“Dogs don’t get blowsy, do they,” com- 
mented Arline. 
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“It’s good for them to run, and so it is for 
little girls—when they are in the country,” 
answered Constance. “It makes then 
have a—a good complexion.” 

“Bumble doesn’t care about his com- 
plexion,” said Arline, and smiled a little 
smile. “I think | shall put on Arwilda’s 
oldest dress because she might as well run 
about now she is ‘in the country.’ Don’t 
you think so, Cousin Constance?” inquired 
the friend of Bumble. 

“| do,” replied Constance with fervor, 
“and I’d put on a frolic frock to keep her 
from getting all dust and dirt.” 

“What is a frolic frock?” 

“A kind of outside thing that lets you 
do anything you like because it is meant 
to be soiled.” 

“Why can’t I have one?” asked Arline. 

“You can; to-day. They keep them at 
the fancy store,” promised the twice- 
removed. “Come get your hat and we'll 
go for it this minute.” 


“| should like to show Bumble to Chris 
if Mrs. Macy would let me,” whispered 
Arline as they passed the Heming home- 
stead on their return from the purchase of 
the frolic frock, and not only Chris but 
three of his cronies were added to the 
convoy of the once care-free Constance. 

“Burning house is a good game,” pro- 
jected Phil Pennell. 

“| can play prisoners’ base to-day; I have 
a frolic frock,” adventured Arline eagerly. 

“Have you got a doll?” inquired Tip, 
whose legal title was Margaret de Peyster 
Durfee. “’Cause why they’re so useful in 
games.’ Pansy Beatrice’s been  scalped 
fifty-hundred-six-thousand times most, | 
should think. Her hair pastes on.” 

Pansy Beatrice, a sorry contrast to the 
elegant Arwilda, was borne casually under 
Tip’s gingham arm. Cherry stains that 
corresponded to a spot upon Tip’s other- 
wise spotless “gamp” diversified _ still 
further an already diversified costume. 

“My,” exclaimed the almost animated 
Arline, “1 wouldn’t want Arwilda Wallace 
scalped. It would hurt her.” 

“She has a heart and some imagina- 
tion,” meditated her encouraged guardian. 
“You might play the woods were on fire 
and you were run——.”’ she began aloud. 

“Burning house is lots better,” inter- 
rupted Chris. “We'll play leap from the 


burning house—Arthur can leap farther 
than any one. You watch.” 

“What is leap?” asked Arline. ‘Would 
my mother like me to leap?” 

“| think so,” said Constance, and added 
to herself, “if she could see the child this 
minute she would want her to keep it up. 
She is actually interesting.” 

On the evening of this day that intro- 
duced Bumble, Arline remained upon her 
knees after she had completed the usual 
formula of her prayer. Constance waited. 
“| thank thee, God,” added Arline at 
length, “for making kind Mr. Heming put 
Bumble through the gate.” 

“What was that you thanked God for, 
Arline dear?”’ asked Constance. 

“For Bumble—It was Mr. Heming put 
him through the gate—I saw———”’ but the 
reply was sleepy and incomplete. 


For a revolution so drastic as that which 
befell, Constance was not prepared. Hav- 
ing decided to leap, Arline gave her mind 
to the planning of leaps as faithfully as she 
had given it to the guardianship of her 
manners. Bumble approved; his aspiring 
bark rose eager from the Baird paths. As 
the weeks of Arline’s visit lengthened, spots 
on the lawn took on a frayed and scuffed 
appearance, and even the trees showed 
marks of heavy shoes that clambered up 
the bark! 

“She can stump the boys; she’s a Jim- 
dandy,” confided Tip to her father as to- 
gether they watered the roses. 

In a horrified moment at the end of the 
first month of guardianship, Constance, re- 
turning from an orgy of calls, discovered 
her charge hanging from the top of an elas- 
tic birch that swung in a slow curve half 
way to the ground. 

“Look out,” called the excited Arline, 
and her cousin, speechless with fright, saw 
the sandalled feet dangle in the air above, 
backed from under, and barely cleared the 
descending figure of Arline. 

“There,” pronounced Arline with deep 
satisfaction, erecting herself from the heap 
in which she had struck the pebbly drive, 
“now I’ll stump Chris to do that and I’ll 
bet he can’t—Oh, I’ll bet he can’t, ’cause 
swinging over makes him kind of sick—he 
said so!” 

“Arline—Arline Baird! You might 
have been killed. Don’t you ever do that 
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again, or let anybody else. Suppose it had 
broken!” 

“Oh pooh, it wouldn’t,” cried the reck- 
less Arline. “I know the feel. And Oh, 
dear, I did want to stump Chris—you'll tell 
him I did it, anyway, Cousin Constance?” 


The mother of Netta Gates, who was 
also the grandmother of Arline Baird, got 
well and Netta came to Hillcrest as fast as 
trains could bring her. She was hungry 
for the sight of a prim little girl who knew 
how to hold a parasol and could “preside 
at a small luncheon.” She thought for 
days about the manner of her arrival and 
decided on a surprise. When the train 
puffed and grunted and spit its way into 
the snug station her eyes went seeking in 
the village street for a possible Constance 
holding by the hand a tiny figure that took 
prim little steps and neither hopped nor 
pranced, Her eyes were so busy in that 
search that she did not see the horde of 
aborigines that descended the station hill 
in a whirl of dust and a storm of noise that 
drowned the pounding of the engine; but 
she stood aside mechanically as they swept 
across the tracks, the leader, well ahead, 
raising the most blood-curdling whoop of 
all. 

Then the leader stopped; the whoop 
changed to a yell of rapture. “My mother,” 
screamed the foremost imp and clamped 
its arms in a powerful throttle upon the 
neck of the immaculate stranger. 

Entire paralysis prevented Netta’s in- 

stant repudiation of her child, yet in her 
horror and disappointment there was 
mingled relief that Arline Baird was at 
least alive. The remainder of the troop 
had drawn off respectfully. 
. “Oh, Mother, Mother,” cried Arline, 
“here I am and this is Chris Heming and 
Phil Pennell and Arthur and Tip Durfee 
and Marg’ret Pennington and Daisy Hale 
and we’re playing ‘saved from the fire,’ 
and we ran ’way down here just by mis- 
take, and, Oh, come quick,—Cousin Con- 
stance will be awful glad—and you haven’t 
ever seen Bumble or Mrs. Macy nor any- 
body, and, Oh, Mother, | wish we could 
come live in Hillcrest——” 

Dazed and heartsore at the undoing of 
her careful work, fearing to hurt Arline’s 
feelings, but harboring hot wrath at the 


Bairds and above all at Constance, Mrs. 
Gates mounted the hill, shame in her soul 
that the wild-haired, breathless girl beside 
her should be hers. Even her stocking—— 

“I tore it getting off the roof of the 
burning house,” explained Arline. “It’s 
a winkelhauk, Did you know a three- 
cornered tear was a winkelhauk?” ~ 

“Good-bye Jinks,” shouted the rescued, 
fleeing farther in their interrupted game. 

“Goo-bye, goo-bye! So long—Come 
over this afternoon,” shrieked Arline. 
“They call me Jinks, and Jumps, and lots 
of things; they like me,” went on the fly- 
away, hopping on one foot upon the steep- 
est part of the hill. “Can you do that, 
Mother? I can hop all the way from Phil’s 
house to mine, His mother keeps board- 
ers. It’s all right to keep boarders in Hill- 
crest—everybody is nice and they like you 
better for not ‘sitting down to fold your 
hands.’ Cousin Constance said so. Cousin 
Constance is perfectly lovely—and so is 
Bumble.” 

It was impossible to show indignation 
to a family so hospitable as the Bairds, and 
a family that has taken care of your child 
for ten weeks is not without ungraciousness 
to be reproved for its manner of taking that 
care. But Mrs. Gates’s shocked and wor- 
ried spirit gave her no peace till with her 
own hands she had dressed her daughter 
for the evening meal. Arline was allowed 
to come to dinner to celebrate her mother’s 
arrival. The dinner yielded Netta Gates 
extraordinary surprises. Arline was no 
longer “colorless.” Even her eyes, never 
before greatly remarked for expression, 
had now a luster. About the child’s speech 
was a joyous abandon unfamiliar to her 
own mother! Every one listened with 
amusement and real affection when Arline 
spoke! Was Arline happy for the first 
time in her life? 

IlIness had brought Mrs. Gates close to 
some realities ‘‘clothes” and “ position” do 
not concern. While Constance (with 
young Heming and Mrs. Macy’s brother) 
laughed away the twilight on the porch, 
Arline’s mother paced the gravel with her 
hostess, answering vaguely because her 
eyes, filled with the real mother look, would 
stray to the pergola, where Arline herself 
raced from pillar to pillar, Bumble tumb- 
ling at her heels. 











AN 


UNEARNED TROPHY 


TWO TIGERS KILLED IN FAIR FIGHT BY AN INDIAN BISON 


BY C. DE CRESPIGNY 


ZN eighty mile ride from 
Jubbulpore found me 
on the outskirts of the 
Indian Government 
Reserve Forest of Se- 
maria, in which | had 
obtained leave to shoot 
for two months. It is 
a veritable sportsman’s paradise; a fire 
line, some fifty yards broad and cleared of 
trees and shrubs, encloses a thick jungle 
containing about four hundred square 
miles, full of game of almost every de- 
scription, as the fer@ nature had quickly 
recognized it as a sanctuary. 

But it was for bison (gaur) that Semaria 
was especially famous, and it was bison 
that I was after. I had done a good deal 
of shooting, and tiger, leopard, bear and 
deer of many kinds had fallen to my rifle, 
but I had yet to gather my first bison; and 
indeed he is a prize worthy of much toil 
and trouble. Standing sixteen to seven- 
teen hands high at the shoulder, the great- 
est part of which is girth, with short, wiry 
legs ending in comparatively smali deer- 
like hoofs, his activity is truly wonderful. 
He would take his vast black bulk up the 
mountain tracks leading to Ranichua, 
through places where we found some little 
difficulty in following on foot; and, gifted 
with a keen sense of smell, he was very 
difficult to get on terms with, more especi- 
ally as the jungle, composed principally of 
bamboo clumps, was very dense, and 
afforded a very limited range of vision. One 
might get almost into the middle of a herd 
and distinctly hear them grazing all around 
without seeing a single animal. The horns, 
too, very thick at the base and tapering in- 
ward to a point in a fine, bold curve and 
capable of taking a beautiful polish, made 
a trophy dear to the sportsman’s heart. 
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One morning we picked up some fresh 
tracks—quality not quantity. The party 
consisted of a bull bison and a cow with 
two calves, a great contrast to the usual 
herd. The bull was apparently an enor- 
mous fellow, as his tracks clearly showed, 
and Ram Dass grunted high approval as he 
pointed out their size. There was only one 
thing to be done, and that was to gather 
that bull. The prospective size of his horns 
fairly made my mouth water. That day 
we never came up with them at all, and the 
next two days we failed to get fresh tracks, 
but on July the roth we got their tracks 
at the upper salt lick, and got on terms late 
in the afternoon. On going forward as 
usual, but with extra care, | came across 
an open grassy belt, almost like the fire line, 
which had to be crossed. There was no 
cover, but the grass was three to four feet 
high, so | wormed across at full length with 
the wind in my face; when about halfway 
across, suddenly with an indignant little 
snort a well-grown calf jumped up, startling 
me nearly to death, and I don’t know which 
of us was the more surprised. It must 
have been fast asleep, as | had wriggled 
right up to it and could have almost 
touched it with my hand. Another second 
and with an enormous snort the bull 
jumped up from behind a bush, and raced 
across the open followed by the cow and 
the other calf. There was no mistaking 
the former, he was an enormous brute and 
his horns were in proportion. I got one 
hurried shot at him—a clean and tidy miss 
—and had no time for a second, as the cow 
and the calf got in the way. So ended our 
first meeting. 

For the next fortnight, I fear me, I had 
that bull bison on the brain. Day and 
night his black bulk and enormous horns 
were ever in my mind, and I set myself 


























seriously to the task of annexing them be- 
fore my leave was up. On July 31st I had 
to be back in Jubbulpore, and allowing for 
the eighty mile ride back, it was obvious 
that it would hardly be safe for me to shoot 
later than the 27th. No doubt‘! should 
have made a better bag, if I had stuck to 
the original herds; but what were all the 
herds in the Semaria jungle to me com- 
pared to that magnificent bull?—and so 
for a fortnight I toiled like one distraught. 
Three times I shifted my camp to suit his 
change of grazing ground, but never once 
did I set my eyes on him. Some days we 
never picked up his tracks at all, and when 
we did—and twice they took us across the 
entire Ranichua range—we either never 
came up with him or the stalk ended in 
failure. And so the weary chase went on 
over hill and dale, through narrow tracks 
up the mountain side where we followed 
with difficulty, through the dense and 
gloomy bamboo jungle, and through open, 
grassy, sunlit glades. Even night did not 
always bring rest, for in my dreams | was 
forever toiling after a distant black speck, 
to which I could never get any closer. 

And so came the 26th of July, my last 
day but one. After three consecutive 
blank days we picked up the tracks on 
the lower southern spurs of Ranichua, 
and followed through comparatively open 
ground. Late in the afternoon we had not 
come up with him, so we arranged to go on 
as long as daylight lasted, sleeping where 
we happened to be, and continue at day- 
break of my last day; we were determined 
to end up thoroughly. At length the Bhil 
tracker stopped and motioned to me to 
come forward. 

“Bagh, Sabib,”’ he whispered, ‘‘do bagh, 
decco.”” 

Sure enough there were the pugs of two 
tigers, and they occasionally covered the 
bison tracks, showing that they were in 
pursuit, doubtless hoping to pick up a 
calf. This was an unexpected develop- 
ment, and we pushed forward with fresh 
interest. 

An hour later the bison tracks had be- 
come deeper and confused, showing evi- 
dently that they were on the run. The 
sun was now low and only an hour’s day- 
light was left, and inwardly | breathed 
maledictions on the interfering tigers; they 
had obviously started the bison off, and 
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there would be no chance of coming up 
with them now. We stopped a moment 
for a murmured consultation, and Ram 
Dass and the Bhil shook their heads doubt- 
fully; and my last hope seemed gone, when 
the sharp-eared Bhil held up his hand 
warningly. ' 

To our right over some intervening high 
ground we heard the trampling of under- 
growth, and with one accord, being 
screened from view, we made our way to 
the top as quickly and quietly as we could. 
When we arrived at the top breathless and 
panting, we saw a strange sight. 

The setting sun was flooding the little 
glade below us with its light, and for the 
second time | saw my old friend the bull, 
about a hundred yards off. He was evi- 
dently very much excited as he turned here, 
there and everywhere; puffs and snorts 
succeeded each other in rapid succession 
and his tail was lashing his sides. To the 
right and behind him stood the cow, appar- 
ently equally anxious, turning round and 
round, and the two calves with piteous 
bleats were nestling up to her side. My rifle 
went involuntarily to my shoulder, when 
Ram Dass touched my arm and pointed 
to some shrubs on the left. There, low 
crouched with switching tail and gleaming 
fangs, lay a Bengal tiger facing the bull, 
and the Bhil, pointing a little farther be- 
yond, held up two fingers. 

That was the picture and it was easy 
reading. The bison had cast a ring and 
come back nearly on their own tracks; 
they had evidently been trying to get away 
from the tigers, for their tracks and their 
heaving sides showed they had been travel- 
ing fast. The calves were evidently dead 
beat, and the bull had at last been com- 
pelled to turn to bay, and was going to put 
up the fight of his life for his mate and little 
ones. It was evidently going to be a fight 
to a finish. 

And what a splendid picture he made, 
as he stood there in defense of his family; 
what a contrast to the low-crouched, furtive 
tigers! My sympathies were entirely with 
him, as he faced them with the light of 
battle in his eye, his distended nostrils 
breathing fire, and his tail furiously lashing 
his heaving sides. Despite his vast bulk 
he was as quick on his feet as a clever light- 
weight boxer, as he turned this way and 
that, trying to watch both his assailants at 
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once. Surely nothing could stand up 
against that strength and agility. 

Before | could make up my mind whether 
I should interfere or not, the fight had be- 
gun—and I gazed spell-bound. One, the 
tigress, as | subsequently found out, had 
stealthily wormed her way round behind 
the bull, while the tiger remained facing 
him. Suddenly a yellow streak flashed 
through the air from behind, and the tigress 
landed fair and square on the bull’s back, 
her teeth in the nape of his neck, and her 
claws tearing cruel slashes along his sides. 
As the bull, taken entirely by surprise, in- 
voluntarily threw back his head, the tiger 
facing him sprang for his throat, and 
seemed to get home despite the quickly 
lowered horns, for his fore paws were round 
the bull’s neck, his fangs apparently in his 
throat, whilst his hind claws were tearing 
his chest to ribbons. The attack, ably con- 
ceived’and skillfully carried out, appeared 
to be entirely successful. In vain the poor 
brute rushed through the undergrowth 
shaking himself, and toiled here and there 
trying to dislodge the monstrous clinging 
cats; all his efforts seemed unavailing, and 
the blood was soon pouring down his 
lacerated chest and sides. 

My rifle was again to my shoulder, for I 
could not let my old friend be butchered in 
this cold-blooded way, and the end seemed 
imminent. The indignant snorts had 
turned to labored breaths and then to 
moans; twice he was down on his knees, 
and twice he struggled again to his feet. 
Round and round he blundered, pushing 
up against the trees and doing all he knew, 
but the tigers’ deadly grip never relaxed. 

Suddenly the huge brute was down on 
his knees for the third time. Surely it was 
all over now and this was the end! No, it 
was his last card and he played it well. 
With a quick, convulsive movement he 
threw himself on his side and rolled over; 
there was a sickening thud, and when he 
was up again, the tigress’s yellow form lay 
motionless on the ground, whilst the tiger 
had relaxed his hold of the throat. In an 
instant the tide of battle had turned, for 
the tiger did not seem anxious to renew 
the attack by himself—on the contrary he 
seemed to be trying to get off quietly; per- 
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haps he too had been damaged in the fall, 
for the fight seemed knocked out of him. 
But the enraged bull, with the lust of vic- 
tory in his eye and mindful of the cruel 
treatment he had received, was not going 
to let him off so easily and was pressing him 
hard. And so they stood facing each 
other, the tiger snarling and showing his 
fangs, and the bull threatening him with 
lowered head. Again and again the bull 
charged, but the tiger managed to evade 
him, giving ground toward us. Finally, in 
desperation, finding he could not get away, 
he sprang once more for the bull’s throat; 
but he met the lowered horns and was flung 
with a heavy thud over the bull’s back. 
The bull ran in, butting and tossing the in- 
animate form, until at length satisfied he 
stood victorious; but it was a sore-wounded 
and exhausted victor with lolling tongue 
and heaving, blood-stained sides. 

Slowly and timidly the cow and calves 
joined him, the calves pressing up close 
against their mother’s flanks as if they had 
been glued there; and it was a touching 
sight to see her licking his wounds. And 
so within thirty yards of me stood the 
family, to meet which I had spent so many 
hours and toiled so many weary miles. 

“Maro, maro, Sabib,” whispered Ram 
Dass hoarsely, pointing to the bull. But 
no, I simply could not shoot, my rifle de- 
clined absolutely to come up to my shoul- 
der. It would have been sheer murder to 
have killed that helpless and exhausted 
brute, who had fought so gallantly for his 
mate and offspring. And so as the sun 
sank behind the hill and the short Indian 
twilight came on apace, I watched my old 
friend walking slowly, but I am glad to 
say firmly, away into the depths of the 
jungle with his mate and calves nestling 
close up to his wounded sides; and figura- 
tively | took off my hat to him for the brave 
old sportsman that he was. He left be- 
hind him as my share of the perquisites 
two tigers, with their skins rather the worse 
for wear it is true, but still two royal Bengal 
tigers. And though he was taking away 
forever from my ken those splendid horns, 
which I had coveted so anxiously and 
worked so hard to get, I did not have it in 
my heart to wish it otherwise 











THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


During the present session of 
Congress an effort will be made 


me + safeguard the remaining 
_— woodland of the Appalachian 
il Mountains—the last consider- 
panies able area of hard wood left us 
Cannon 


—by reserving it for the peo- 
ple as a national forest. Last 
winter such a bill was successfully carried 
through the Senate notwithstanding vigor- 
ous opposition from a rapacious gang of un- 
American Americans led by Senators Clark, 
Carter, Heyburn, Patterson and Fulton, but 
was practically killed by the Speaker of the 
House, sometimes known as “ Uncle Joe.” 

Mr. Cannon hitherto has been considered 
an intelligent as well as a patriotic citizen, 
for which reason his unyielding attitude 
toward this measure, so valuable and so 
needful to the people, has never been en- 
tirely understood. It is impossible to be- 
lieve the Speaker in league with that band 
of looters who descend periodically upon 
Washington to interrupt the splendid 
progress making in conserving the Nation’s 
timber. It is certain that Mr. Cannon’s 
action is open to suspicion—perhaps unjust 
suspicion, but suspicion all the same. If 
he wishes to correct false impression he has 
his opportunity this winter by turning 
about and helping to put through the bill 
which last year he defeated. 

It is indeed inconceivable that any man 
of intelligence, or any men whose material 
interest is concerned in the welfare of this 
country, can place stumbling blocks in the 
way of forest preservation. If it is not the 
first, then certainly it is the second most 
important question in national domestic 
economy before the American people. 
Saving the forests and protecting insec- 
tivorous birds assuredly stand paramount 
in their relation to agricultural interests, 
and the farmers hold the industrial ther- 
mometer of America. 

Americans can scarcely realize that the 
wonderfully rich resources of this vast 
country have an end now in sight. And it 
is a matter not of theorizing, but of cal- 


culable fact, that at the present rate our 
forests are being cut, we should, if no con- 
servative forces were at work, be out of 
wood within twenty-five years. Fortu- 
nately, fifteen years ago the forest preser- 
vation movement was instituted, during 
President Harrison’s time, in fact. Both 
Cleveland and-Mciinley added to the na- 
tional forests, but it remained for Theodore 
Roosevelt to fully appreciate the impera- 
tive need to America’s greatest national 
asset—agriculture—of saving the natural 
reservoirs. From almost the beginning of 
his administration President Roosevelt has 
been wisely increasing the number of na- 
tional forests, and no single addition has 
he made without strenuous opposition from 
avaricious lumbering interests and the land 
filibusters. It was these looting interests 
that succeeded in making use of Mr. Cannon 
last winter and in defeating the almost suc- 
cessful attempt to carry through the Appa- 
lachian Bill; and they will succeed again 
this winter unless the people of the country 
take an active hand in the campaign. 


The average man seems to think 
that whether the trees live or die, 


This 7 . : 
Sine is all one to him, so far as his 
You personal interests are concerned. 


That is our self-centered Ameri- 

can characteristic, and our na- 

tional failing. We view our immediate 
and individual business in hand as the 
only trade thing in the world that can 
possibly concern us. We are so busy chas- 
ing the dollar in sight that we cannot see 
beyond our commercial nose ends. The 
fact is, that the forests are intimately asso- 
ciated with the material welfare of prac- 
tically every industry and every business 
in the United States, and their preservation 
should therefore naturally be a matter of 
concern to every bread-winner in America. 
In the first place the forests have a direct 
and tremendous influence upon agriculture, 
and, as I have already said and as you all 
know, the farming interests of America 
affect the entire country from banks to 
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cobblers. The forests are Nature’s reser- 
voirs. Wherever they have been cut away 
disastrous floods have followed as an 
annual visitation. From a manufacturing 
point of view the trees enter into the com- 
mercial health of a great many of our states, 
and touch intimately every industry em- 
ploying wood. Exhaustion of the hard 
wood supply means the loss of these in- 
dustries to the states in which they are at 
present located—since it stands to reason 
that such industries cannot exist when the 
supply of raw material has vanished. 

How seriously America would feel the 
exhaustion of its hard wood timber is diffi- 
cult to realize, especially since in times past 
the supply has been so ample that we have 
become accustomed to lavish use. Without 
hard wood for building purposes, for the 
manufacture of furniture, for railroad ties, 
for the manufacture of all kinds of vehicles, 
and for cooperage—not to speak of telephone 
and other poles, or of agricultural imple- 
ments, we certainly should be in difficulties. 

I am inclined to believe that failure of the 
hard wood supply would more seriously 
affect the industrial condition than a failure 
of crops, because crop failure at its worst 
would be an affliction of one or two years, 
whereas once the wood supply fails there is 
no restitution within a generation. Under 
existing conditions of protection we have, 
it is said, of hard wood lumber fit to cut, 
only about fifteen years’ supply. 


Of hard wood regions the 
Ohio Valley, once the cen- 
ter, has become substan- 
tially agricultural, while 
the Lake States—Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan—as well as the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, are following rapidly the same direc- 
tion. The perfectly plain situation is that 
the hard wood supply of this country is 
approaching a condition of exhaustion 
which would affect seriously, if not irrepar- 
ably, the great industries which in turn 
would naturally influence the prosperity of 
America. With prospect of such a condi- 
tion the wise man looks for a remedy. 
Some pretend to believe that the loss of 
hard wood is not so serious as it seems to 
be, that it can be substituted by soft wood 
and by metal and by concrete. True, 
metal already has replaced hard wood to 


No Decrease 
in Demand 
or in Price 
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a very large extent in the manufacture of 
implements, furniture and cars, and even 
in the interior fittings of houses and offices; 
so also has concrete within the last few 
years, come into usage for structural pur- 
poses of many kinds. And yet it is an 
indisputable fact that although these ma- 
terials are so largely employed, they have 
not reduced either the demand or the cost 
of hard wood, which not only continues to 
be preferred for most former purposes, but 
has been put to a great many new uses. 

Soft wood can scarcely replace hard 
wood because it has neither the strength 
nor the durability. Metals and concrete 
will take the place of hard wood in many 
instances, and where they give better 
service at a less cost the exchange is a 
desirable one; but experience shows that 
the list is large and grows larger where 
hard wood cannot be replaced by any 
other material. If this is a fact (and what 
I am here stating can be substantiated 
either at the Agricultural Department or at 
any other source that will supply you with 
trustworthy figures), the wise thing is to 
look for a practicable solution. That is 
what a man would do in his individual 
business and that is what we all must do 
for this national subject which is our com- 
mon business. 


You have heard and believe 
that there is danger of exhaust- 
ing our hard wood supply, and 
it is easy to appreciate that the 
one remedy, which is most ef- 
fective, is also the simplest, vzz7., permanent 
maintenance of such areas of hard wood as 
we have remaining, under a system of 
forestry which will protect and preserve; 
and which will assure to us, the people, use 
of that supply intelligently and scientifi- 
cally as it is required. There can be no 
two opinions as to this being the remedy, 
and if that is true, then the next logical 
step immediately following is to determine 
upon the areas and to place them without 
delay under national surveillance. The 
question is where to find these areas. The 
old areas of hard wood have become either 
entirely exhausted or so far exhausted as to 
be beyond dependence as a point of supply 
until several years of nourishing care have 
rejuvenated them. The one area in the 
country best suited for such a purpose is 
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comprised in the mountain ranges from 
Maine to Alabama, which have not only a 
very large present supply of hard wood, 
but can be made to produce an immeasure- 
ably greater one. This region, upon which 
the Appalachian Bill touches, includes the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. It has been estimated by the Agri- 
cultural Department that the Appalachian 
Mountains contain fully half of the coun- 
try’s present supply of hard wood, in spite 
of the heavy cutting which has been going 
on for over a hundred years. 

Many reasons are advanced to show why 
this particular region is especially suited to 
the needs of the hour. 

In the first place, the needs are very 
great. As I have already written the needs 
are so great as to make action no longer a 
question of policy but of expediency. 
Apart from that all-sufficient reason is the 
one that this region is peculiarly suited for 
the desired purpose, because the wood- 
land is not possible farm land. There has 
been almost no attempt in the higher sec- 
tions to clear for agricultural purposes. 
Some farming is done in the vaileys, but’the 
mountain sides remain untouched or have 
been permitted to return to the original 
state after being subjected to a few sporadic 
farming attempts. Fortunately, in the 
upper regions of this district, inaccessibil- 
ity has served as protection against the 
lumbering inroads, so that it retains a 
closer proportion to its original growth 
than any other region. In the southern 
part, however, particularly in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the lumbermen have gone 
far into the finest of the woodland. Here 
the natural growth has not kept pace with 
the cut. In Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, also in North Carolina, the cut of 
timber has held even. Yet first and last 
from north to south in the Appalachian 
range only a small part is virgin growth. 
By far the greatest part has been cut over 
and much of the section has been entirely 
cleared. 

Apart from its value as a future hard 
wood supply station, is the additional and 
extremely important fact that the streams 
which water the agricultural lands of the 
Appalachian region, take their rise in a 
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great many instances in this range. Last 
year there was an illustration in a part of 
this region of what a flood means in a 
country where the timber has been cleared, 
and during every spring we are given al- 
most daily evidence of the disaster that 
falls upon farm lands where the woodlands, 
which are the natural reservoirs of the 
farm land, have been cleared of their pro- 
tecting timber. 

The need to America of 


‘ all its forests is very 
National 
great, and grows greater 
Forests 
: every day. The Appala- 
Held in Trust chian Bill must be passed 
For Us All P 


sooner or later. It is 

possible that unprincipled 
men, who care nothing for the welfare of 
the country, may prevent the bill from 
being passed this winter, as they did at the 
last session, but sooner or later the common 
sense of the American people must become 
alive to the imperative need of placing this 
region, as well as all remaining forest 
regions, among the national forests. Only 
by such a method may we be assured that 
the trees receive requisite nourishment 
properly. 

There is much misunderstanding as to 
the Government’s relation to the national 
forests, and | dare say the unhappy word 
“reserve” is responsible for much of it. 
The Washington orators and wire pullers 
of the land and lumber crooks tell you the 
forest which becomes a part of the national 
forest, is “forever lost to the people.” That 
is not true; the Government acts only the 
part of atrustee. The national forests are 
“reserves” only in a protective sense—to 
keep out the vandals. The national forest 
belongs to the people but is taken under 
the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment and safeguarded by the Forest Ser- 
vice, that it may attain to healthful full 
growth undisturbed. The Service is the 
National Forester. It plants and it nour- 
ishes and it protects. It prevents the 
cutting of unripe timber, but every year 
any one of us who lives near a national 
forest may on application have twenty 
dollars’ worth of timber for nothing, and 
if more is desired, we may buy from the 
national forests such timber as is matured 
and ready for cutting. The money which 
you and I pay for this timber goes to the 
maintenance of the Forest Service. The 
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timber in the national forest is for sale at a 
fair price once it has become ripe, but it 
cannot be purchased or touched until it is 
fit to cut. That is where the guardianship 
of the Forest Service comes in to prevent 
the exhaustion of the American wood sup- 
ply. 1 emphasize this because the popular 
howl of the looters .at Washington is that 
the timber “of the people” is taken away 
from them. As I have said, it is not taken 
away from them but taken care of for them. 


Probably not one in 
one thousand Ameri- 
cans appreciates what 
this Service is doing for 
him. It has a force of 
only twelve hundred 
men, but those twelve hundred patrol and 
guard and shelter all the timber which has 
been set aside as national forest land. If it 
only protected the forests from the wither- 
ing fires which so often sweep over them, it 
would more than justify its maintenance. 

I need not go into figures to emphasize 
the heavy loss, both in acreage burned over 
and in dollar value, which forest fires 
caused, say, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when there was no hand to stay the flames 
other than that of the casual passer-by; but 
the figures of the last six years, during 
which time the Forest Service has received 
support from the people and therefore has 
been raised to a point of greater efficiency 
—are significant and will interest you. 

In 1901, 248,000 acres were burned over, 
out of an estimated area of 43,000,000 acres 
of woodland. Last year about 115,000 
acres were burned over out of an estimated 
area of 97,000,000 acres. 1,288 fires ac- 
complished the damage in 1901, and 1,100 
are reported for 1907. The difference in 
acreage burned over in these two periods 
from practically the same number of fires 
seems to be adequately eloquent of the 
efficiency of the Service without further 
comment. 

How effective this Service has become 
and how wise its administration of its 
trusteeship, is shown by last year’s income 
from the forests—about $1,500,000—being 
greater than the cost of administration. 
This means that, although the national 
forests have been under the direct control 
of the Service for scarcely three years, they 
are already self-supporting. 


What the 
Forest Reserve 
is Doing for You 
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Not the least impressive lesson of the 

national forests is the demonstration that 
successive crops of trees can be grown just 
as certainly as successive fields of wheat, 
corm or potatoes. In carrying out this 
plan the Service has established large 
nurseries for the raising of millions of 
seedling trees and they have been sowing 
broadcast tree seeds upon acres and acres 
of burned-over land. It has distributed 
thousands upon thousands of these seed- 
lings among farmers who have awakened 
to the beauty as well as to the practical 
value of trees. 
Can you fail to appreciate 
how invaluable this Ser- 
vice is to the country or 
how imperative is the 
preservation of our for- 
ests? If our Appalachian 
forests—which I am 
pleading with you to help save—are 
properly managed and work not delayed, 
they insure a continuous supply of hard 
wood to the country. I do not ask you to 
take my word. Write to the Agricultural 
Department and get figures. I give you 
no figures because | know how intolerant 
is the average reader of statistics. More- 
over it seems to me this is a subject which 
needs no statistics to plead its cause. It 
must appeal to your common sense; the 
lessons are so obvious and so easy of reading 
that I feel confident any man of intelligence 
must understand. If you are unconvinced, 
study the experience of Germany before 
and since they set aside their forests under 
scientific control, just as we are seeking to 
do with ours. In Saxony the cut of timber 
increased during the period from 1820 to 
1904, fifty-five per cent., bringing the 
annual yield to 93 cubic feet per acre. In 
Prussia the lesson is even more emphatic; 
in 1830 the cut in Prussia averaged only 
20 cubic feet per acre and in 1865 had in- 
creased to only 24 cubic feet; but in 1890, 
after scientific management had been in- 
augurated, the cut had risen to 53 cubic 
feet per acre and in 1904 to 65 cubic feet 
per acre; and these results came largely 
from non-agricultural lands such as those 
of the Appalachian district and from sandy 
plains and swamps and rough mountain 
sides and from previously mismanaged 
forests! 

The Service experts say that much of the 


Timber and 
Water 
Essential to 
Industrial Life 
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Appalachian forest already has been so 
damaged that it will require years to reach 
again a high state of productiveness. Con- 
sider for a moment that the present average 
production of the Appalachian range is 
only ten cubic feet per acre each year. 
Compare that with Germany and then con- 
sider whether we Americans are as pro- 
gressive as we like toclaim. It would take 
a long time—several years—to increase the 
average product of this Appalachian range 
to where Prussia had brought her forests 
twenty-seven years ago! Is it not time for 
us to make up, not to say catch up? The 
longer we delay in putting our woodland 
under national control the quicker will 
come exhaustion and disaster. 

The most important manufacturing re- 
gion of the country is New England and the 
majority of its manufacturing industries 
are dependent to a large or total degree 
upon the rivers which come from the White 
Mountains in the Appalachian region. The 
five states of New England in 1900 con- 
tained 53,752 manufacturers with a total 
capital invested of $1,409,000,000 and a 
yearly output of product worth $1 ,690,000,- 
ooo and an annual employee pay roll 
amounting to about $380,000,000, Now 
consider that seventy-five per cent. of this 
capital is dependent on an uninterrupted 
water supply and remember that the water 
supply in turn is largely dependent on the 
forests—its natural reservoir. With no 
more than these few figures to consider, 
dves it not strike you that forestry preser- 
vation is neither a political nor a senti- 
mental but a good hard practical question? 

There can be no two opinions among 
intelligent men as to the great wisdom of 
these national forests in which we have 
placed over 150,000,000 acres under a 
proper system of forestry. 


The Appalachian Bill, which 
is coming up this winter, is 


What You . : ; 

a continuation of the wise 
8 Se licy which Theodore 
To Help = 


Roosevelt has endorsed and 
for which he has done more 
than any President we have ever placed in 
the White House. It is to be recommended 
not only because it is a continuation of a 
wise national policy, but because it is a 
common-sense policy which touches, di- 
rectly or indirectly, your pocket and my 
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pocket and the pocket of every American 
citizen, whether or no we believe in for- 
estry preservation. Therefore | urge upon 
you the wisdom of giving the Bill your 
personal help. I do not ask it as the duti- 
ful act of a patriotic American, but I ask 
it on the ground which, | am sorry to add, 
may appeal to you more strongly—of its 
touching your personal material interest. 
Whether your business is that of measuring 
cheesecloth, or selling hogs, or stocks, or 
nails, or casting up accounts, in one way or 
another, the preservation of our forests, 
like that other great movement, protection 
of our insectivorous birds, concerns the 
material interest of every American, 
whether he thinks soor not. You can help 
this measure and thereby help yourself by 
writing to your representatives at Washing- 
ton—by telling your Senator and your 
Representative that you endorse the forest 
preservation idea; that you know that 
setting the Appalachian region aside as a 
national forest is assuring to the United 
States a continuation of hard wood supply 
and assuring to the farmers in the valleys 
which flow from the head of this range a 
succession of good crops without. being 
interrupted by the devastating floods 
which have been of a more or less frequent 
occurrence since the cutting of the wood- 
lands at the head waters. Tell them, both 
your Senator and your Representative, 
that you not only endorse this Appalachian 
Bill, but that you desire them to support 
it and thus give indication that they are 
working for the people and not for a hand- 
ful of pirates at Washington. 

Do not stop at giving mental indorse- 
ment—or moral support—but if I have 
appealed to your common sense here in 
anything I have said, put the magazine 
down without reading further and write a 
letter to your Senator and to your Repre- 
sentative. Action is what counts. 

Do IT Now! 


Bird protection is so closely 
related one way and another 


One Good . 
to forestry preservation that 
Turn : 
I am reminded here to speak 
renernny again of the magnificent | 
zain of the magnificent work 
Another ne = 


being done by the Audubon 

Society. 
| have repeatedly here urged upon my 
readers to join this Society and by their 
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small annual contribution to provide the 
sinews of war which will enable this organi- 
zation to prosecute its work throughout 
the country. it is the only body that ac- 
tually pursues an active campaign in the 
field. Many good people endorse a worthy 
object and theorize on its benefits, but 
this Audubon Society—of which William 


Dutcher is President—goes out and does’ 


work. It brings the bird slaughterers to 
justice and it is for that reason | ask you 
to join and give your financial support. 

Frank M. Chapman, who has studied 
birds all over the country, edits a little 
monthly periodical called Bird Lore, for 
which you should also subscribe: First, 
because it is entertaining, and second, be- 
cause it is the official mouth-piece of this 
splendid Audubon Society. Bird Lore 
costs only a dollar-a year, so send along for 
it to either the editor at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, or 
to the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan Bros., 
66 Fifth Avenue. 

The Audubon subscription is five dollars 
and it will be the best five dollars you ever 
invested. 

It is a good way to begin the new year. 


Amidst so much theorizing 
as what ought to be done to 


oO os peg rer aes 
no " purify’’ college athletics, it 
- is comforting to have one 
pent man actually do somethin 
Who Acts r y 8: 


Every now and again some 
college faculty incumbent 
mounts the rostrum and damns athletics 
from A to Z, without giving a solitary prac- 
tical suggestion or himself taking one 
helpful step toward the desired end. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, at the 
beginning of the 1907 football season, also 
ascended the rostrum. Mr. Tucker said 
not a great deal, but what he did say was 
pertinent and convincing. I shall not 
quote his literal words, but their substance 
was that he believed the honor of compet- 
ing for his Alma Mater sufficient reward 
for every college athlete of right spirit; and 
that the athlete who required remunera- 
tion in any form whatsoever was unfit to be 
ranked with amateurs. He said further 
that he considered college men who, during 
their vacation, played on summer resort 
or hotel baseball teams for their board 
and lodging, or for their laundry, or for 


any other form of return, direct or indi- 
rect, were in fact bartering their athletic 
skill for pay and by so doing ceased 
to be sportsmen znd amateurs. President 
Tucker then proceeded to name several 
prominent members of the football squad 
then organizing at Dartmouth, as having 
been guilty of playing summer-nine base- 
ball—and he forthwith denied them the 
privilege of representing Dartmouth on 
any of the athletic teams. 

This is the most important action an 
Eastern college president has taken within 
my recollection of twenty-five years. 
Furthermore, it is the only practical step 
toward cleansing college sport of one of its 
most demoralizing influences any Eastern 
college president has taken in recent years. 
I beg to commend President Tucker’s 
significant and dignified course to President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley of Yale 
and President Wilson of Princeton, all of 
whom give the semi-professional baseball 
piayer unquestioned freedom of their 
respective athletic teams. 

The college baseball situation—so far as 
concerns this summer-boarded player—is a 
disgraceful one. And no one goes farther 
toward adjusting it than to “talk a heap.” 
The tendency is to keep quiet—to let the 
bad enough alone. Yale does not protest 
Harvard and Harvard makes no protest 
against Princeton, and nobody protests 
anybody because every one is afraid of 
being besmirched if the unwholesome mess 
is stirred. 

The Western colleges, as a whole, are 
facing this question more courageously and 
in a more commendable and sportsmanly 
spirit. They are beginning to grapple 
with it successfully—at Chicagé particu- 
larly. It is not to the credit of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton (I cite these three be- 
cause of their prominence in the college 
world and not at all to single them out as 
graver offenders than others), that the 
summer-nine ball question is permitted to 
continue in its present unwholesome con- 
dition. Presidents Eliot, Wilson and Had- 
ley could, if they had the courage or the 
desire, do precisely what President Tucker 
did at Dartmouth. They could stop 
preaching and take definite action which 
would cleanse their baseball of this crooked 
amateur. So long as they permit this 
corrupting influence to flourish on the 
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campus as a bay tree we can hardly be ex- 
pected to take serious heed of or even to 
listen to their periodic orations on college 
athletics with the respect their utterances 
usually command, and which we like to give 
them. 

Nor is it to the credit of these 
colleges that they withhold 


Better é 
: support from the Intercollegi- 
Things : eatin ir 
ate Athletic Association and 
Expected 


the Amateur Athletic Union, 
which are doing their utmost 
to free amateur sport of the summer-nine 
ball player and of the semi-professional in 
basket ball. We are largely indebted to 
this Association for the present satisfac- 
tory condition of football, and the Union 
is the safeguard of club athletics in Amer- 
ica. Each deserves the hearty endorsement 
and support of all the colleges. Yet ap- 
peals to these colleges from the Association 
for co-operation on the summer-nine ball 
question remain unanswered, while the en- 
deavors of the Union to free basket ball 
of its taint are actually hampered by the 
connivance of the leading universities with 
offending teams. It is a shameless disre- 
gard of the sportsmanly spirit. 

What really is needed is a central body 
like this Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, to which all colleges belong, and 
whose committees serve as tribunals for 
final decisions on all these vexing matters, 
not strictly intra-collegiate. It is both 
confusing and absurd that so many asso- 
ciations should legislate for a handful of 
games. Each university should, of course, 
have entire control of its own sport. | 
strongly believe in that; but when a college 
permits its teams to travel the land, and 
to come into contact with clubs, and other 
educational institutions, owing allegiance 
to perhaps local organizations—then there 
should exist one central authority for the 
purpose of providing common playing and 
eligibility rules, and to adjudicate upon 
the questions of qualification, and upon the 
questions of procedure which may be raised 
in such contests. Disregard of the over- 
tures of both the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion reveals an indifference to splendidly 
uplifting work, which one scarcely expects 
from college men. Surely there ought to 
be enough of the sportsman’s spirit at every 
college to provide some active help to the 


efforts these two bodies are making to 
get the right spirit into amateur sport 
and especially to keep clean and whole- 
some what is known as club athletics. 


There is an organization in 
this country known as The 


Ch 
— Benevolent and Protective 

for the : ; 

Elks to Order of Elks. It is an old 

Make Good '84Nzation and is said to 


have something like a quar- 
ter of a million of members 
scattered all over America. Its avowed 
purposes in life are good-fellowship and 
holding out the hand to needy members 
or the needy families of deceased members. 

Great numbers of this order have been 
accustomed to wear the ivory tusk of the 
elk—that fast disappearing one of the 
American deer family. he wearing of the 
tusk by the members of this order made a 
market for it and resulted in a slaughter of 
the animals by men who sought the moun- 
tains every winter when the snow was deep 
and the elk couldn’t move and killed them 
ruthlessly, leaving the carcass where it fell; 
in a word, taking nothing but the tusk, of 
which each elk furnished two. 

This slaughter and the reason for it has 
been brought to the attention of the Order 
of Elks anumber of times. Within the last 
year it has been brought to their attention 
repeatedly and officially. The retiring 
Exalted Ruler of 1907 brought the matter 
before the last meeting of Elks and urged 
members to issue a pronunciamento to the 
American people declaring the tusk not an 
emblem and officially forbidding all mem- 
bers to wear it. The Exalted Ruler’s ap- 
peal was not successful, but he did succeed 
in getting the question considered and a 
committee appointed which later advised 
abandonment of the tusk. 

At it stands to-day, the Elks as a body 
have not announced themselves before the 
public as opposed to the wearing of the 
tusk, and although the Committee’s be- 
quest has had some wholesome influence 
and results, at the same time the market 
continues and the slaughter continues and 
the elk, as | have said, are rapidiy disap- 
pearing. 

The Order of Elks just now has a chance 
of establishing itself—if there is a desire to 
do so—in proper light before the American 
people. Hon. John F. Lacey, father of the 
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bill which has done so much to prevent 
unlawful interstate sale of game birds out 
of season, has written to the Order of Elks, 
suggesting that they present to tie Wichita 
national forest in Oklahoma (which is also 
a national game refuge), a herd of elk to 
join the herd of twenty-one bison which 
recently the New York Zodlogical Society 
presented to the Government for the same 
refuge. 

Here is an opportunity which the Elks 
should not allow to pass. Since they have 
been the unwitting cause of elk slaughter, 
it seems to be no more than a fair retribu- 
tion that they should present the Govern- 
ment with a small herd for propagation. 


It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that the American 


American : : ‘ 
‘ Committee of the Olympic 
Committee - 
Games may be depended 
Knows Its é : 
: upon not’ to intrust the 
Business 


American team, which will 
be sent over next year, to 
incompetent management or to be influ- 
enced by the petty politics of noisy ath- 
letes. 

A great deal of irresponsible and intangi- 
ble criticism has found its ‘way into the 
newspapers of the manager of the 1906 
team. Some of the criticism may or may 
not be true; that will be determined in due 
course. What | wish here to record is that 
the American Committee will appoint no 
team manager who is not worthy of the 
place, nor will this Committee be moved 
to disregard a desirable candidate for the 
place by the clamor of grievance-nursing 
clubs. 


Here’s a record of the 

Siti fatalities of the last shoot- 

ing season which should 
Punishment 


be studied: Seventy-one 
persons were killed—most 
of them by carelessness— 
during the hunting season of 1907, now 
about to close. This is slightly below the 
record for last year, when seventy-four 
persons lost their lives in pursuit of game. 

The number of injured this year, how- 
ever, is in excess of that of the season be- 
fore, eighty-one hunters having been hurt 
this year, compared with only seventy 
during 1906. 

In Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
fifty persons lost their lives this year, 


Fit the Crime 
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against thirty-five the year previous. 


Practically all of the accidents were due to 
the careless handling of weapons or the 
victims having been mistaken for game. 

The killed and injured by states were as 
follows: 





State Killed Injured 
1 _— 
4 7 
4 6 
I 3 
ee is sec cy da sae esha k wes I a 
PTS + ccesevsars canescens ene I _ 
ie id ec eho awake 16 19 
ca eb dans owwke baie oc 10 3 
Missouri ..... I —_ 
Mississippi... . 1 —- 
New York...... 3 I 
EN OND. 5s oor 6:6 oss 2000.05 010 I — 
I ois as ie ain ots ones $e ie 3 3 
MDG C Tah asG has n cscs es easneewas a I 
PN ckeneucdan staves uence» 24 38 
ME Ghul sin cavwias cenSunne Sas 71 81 


It is true the average of expertness in 
handling firearms is increasing in. propor- 
tion to the number who go into the woods, 
but there is yet a very considerable per- 
centage of unfitness. 

It seems to me that to delay attaching 
adequate penalty to these constantly 
recurring accidents is nothing short of 
criminal. There is one state in the West 
which calls the fatal shooting accident— 
manslaughter; and there ought to be such 
a law in every state in the Union. 


Now that Mr. Burbank has given us 
thornless cactus and prickless prickly 
pears, we may, | feel, look in confidence for 
the coming of a spineless burro—since 
without stimulating thorn influence which, 
next to bacon-soaked gunny sacking, this 
sweet singer craves above all things else, 
the “Rocky Mountain Nightingale,” must, 
it seems, lose his patient spirit amd his en- 
during nature. There remains, however, 
the one small hope that this nature wonder 
worker may overlook the humble thistle 
and leave it to bloom undisturbed in all its 
pointedness to the delectation, not to say 
to the saving of burro rectitude and forti- 
tude. 


Here’s a curious record: 

On October 25th, there was killed in 
Manahawkin Bay, New Jersey, a hen 
canvasback duck with an aluminum band 
on its leg containing the initials ‘“T. J. O. D. 
48.” It would be interesting to know who 
banded this duck and for what purpose. 
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MAKING CEMENT FLOORS 


ns the publication of the article on 
the making of cement walks, several 
persons have asked for information about 
putting down cement floors in barns and 
other buildings about the place. I trust 
the instructions which follow will fully 
answer all questions asked. 

The first thing to do is to make sure of a 
solid foundation for the cement floor. As 
most of these floors are put in the base- 
ment, the earth which constitutes the 
present floor must be scraped to a level, and 
then pounded down until evenly firm all 
over. 

The next thing to do is to lay off the 
floor in blocks four or five feet square. 
Then put down 2x4s set on edge along one 
side of the floor. These should be held 
rigidly in place by stakes driven into the 
ground. The top of them should represent 
the level of the completed floor. But one 
block of cement is made at a time. This 
system is practiced because cement hardens 
so quickly that not much can be worked at 
one time, and it is well to finish up as we go 
along. Set up these 2x4s as you proceed 
—not over the whole floor at the start. 

Having laid off your floor, fill the bottom 
of each block with a concrete formed by 
mixing three parts coarse gravel, three 

arts sand and one part Portland cement. 
fix this well in a dry state, by shoveling it 
over three or four times. This is very 
important. A mixture hurriedly and care- 
lessly made is almost worthless, When 
thoroughly mixed, apply water with a 
coarse-nozzled sprinkler. Use just enough 
to cause the various ingredients to adhere. 
On no account use enough to reduce it to 
the condition of mortar. As soon as mixed 
shovel it into the blocks and tamp it down 
well. Be expeditious about this work, as 
the cement will soon ‘‘set.”’ 

The next thing to do is to mix up another 
batch of concrete, with which to finish the 
block. This should be made of two parts 
clean, sharp sand—it should be sifted to 
make sure of its being free from gravel and 
dirt—and one part cement. Wet this 
down until, when mixed, it is of about the 
same consistency as the mortar masons use 
in plastering the walls of houses. Spread 
this over the first mixture, bringing it toa 
level with the top of the 2x4s. Then 
trowel it to a smooth surface, or run a 
straightedge over it to make the surface 
even all over the block. 

This completes the block. 
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When a row of blocks has been made, 
shift the 2x4s, and make another row, and 
so.proceed until the floor is completed. 

When the 2x4 is removed, a strip of 
tarred paper should be set up against that 
side of the recently completed block which 
will have the block about to be made for its 
neighbor. This will prevent them from 
adhering, and is considered necessary to 
guard against cracking, which frequently 
takes place when too large a surface is 
covered by the thin coating of cement and 
sand with which the blocks are finished. 

Some advise the use of small stones, or 
crushed stone, in the first layer of concrete. 
A better job results where gravel of a uni- 
form size is used. It is necessary to make 
sure that this gravel contains no clay or 
soil of any kind. A little dirt mixed into 
concrete will cause the whole mass to 
crumble and break up in a short time. 

The sand used with the gravel, and for 
the finishing layer, must also be free from 
dirt. The sharper and coarser it is the 
better, if clean. Fine sand is of but little 
value in work of this kind. 

Do not allow the floor to dry out too fast. 
Sprinkle it once or twice a day, for a week. 


. This, of course, if the work is done in sum- 


mer. If done at this season, as it can be, 
to advantage, if you can prevent its freezing 
no sprinkling will be necessary. 


SEASONABLE REMINDERS 


Winter need not be a season of compara- 
tive idleness, as some persons make it. 
There is always something that can be 
done about the country home. Spring’s 
work is still a long way off, but we can see 
that the tools and machinery which spring’s 
work will require, when it gets here, are put 
in the best possible working condition. 
Necessary repairs can be made to advan- 
tage now. Give the old woodwork a new 
coat of paint. It won’t make a new 
machine out of an old one, but it will im- 
prove its appearance greatly, and add to 
its effectiveness, and lengthen its term of 
usefulness. A man of great prominence in 
agricultural circles recently made the 
statement that statistics carefully gathered 
went to show that farm machinery only 
lasted half as long as it ought to because of 
neglect. Protection in winter, and an 
annual coat of paint, would, he asserted, 
save millions of dollars in the machinery 
line every year. No doubt he was right. 
Neglect to make repairs when needed, and 
exposure of wood and metal to all kinds of 
weather, does more to destroy the life and 
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usefulness of a machine than all the work 
done with it. Here isa chance for econom- 
izing which we cannot afford to overlook. 

Go over the premises and see what 
changes need making, if any. _Look ahead, 
and plan for improvements. Work planned 
out thoroughly in advance is work half 
done. 

Look to the cellar. Especially if it is 
under the dwelling. If any vegetables are 
in a state of decay, remove them at once. 
This for the protection of other vegetables 
as well as the prevention of possible disease 
in the family. Unsanitary cellars are 
responsible for much sickness, and the 
owner of the cellar is responsible for un- 
sanitary conditions. A cellar with proper 
ventilation allows foul gases to pass away 
from it before they can permeate the rooms 
above. It is not only criminal to leave 
vegetable matter to decay in the cellar, but 
it is wastefulness of the rankest kind, be- 
cause decay spreads rapidly to whatever 
vegetable it comes in contact with, and 
much has to be thrown away, ultimately, 
that might have been saved by giving 
proper attention at the right time. 

Inspect the tubers of dahlias, cannas, and 
caladiums, if stored in the cellar. If they 
show signs of decay or mold, take it for 
granted that they are in too damp a place, 
and put them nearer the ceiling. Spread 
them out well, and see that they do not 
touch each other. Arrange for a free 
circulation of air about them. 

Look to potted plants stored in the cellar. 
If the soil seems really dry, apply a moder- 
ate amount of water. Not much will be 
needed, however. Too much might excite 
growth, and the aim should be to keep 
them in a dormant condition while in 
winter storage. 

The owner of a window-garden must look 
to it frequently if she would prevent in- 
sects from doing damage to the plants in it. 
They breed so rapidly, and are so prolific, 
that in an incredibly short time one’s plants 
will be literally covered with them if they 
are not properly cared for. If the aphis is 
found, make an infusion of nicotine extract 
and apply it as a spray, or by dipping the 
plants in a tubful of it. If the red spider 
causes trouble, shower the plants daily with 
clear water, taking pains to see that it 
reaches every portion of the plant. Water, 
and water alone, will keep this small but 
deadly pest under control. 

Feed the growing plants weil. Turn 
them about at least once a week, so that all 
sides may have a chance at the sun. 
Water only when the soil has a'dry look on 
its surface, and then give enough to wet 
the soil all through. This is old advice, 
but new readers may stand in need of it, 
and its repetition may put old readers in 
mind of something they might possibly 
forget, to the detriment of their plants. 

The man of the house must not forget to 
give attention to his harnesses. Much of 
the life of leather consists in keeping it in 
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good condition. It is composed of a mass 
of fine tendrils, intimately interlocked and 
braided together, and these tendrils, if kept 
pliable, are quite elastic. But if allowed 
to become dry and hard, they break in- 
stead of stretching, when subjected to a 
severe strain or pull. Oil should be applied 
frequently, and well worked into the grain 
of the leather while the latter is warm. 
Don’t be sparing of elbow-grease in doing 
this. This is almost as important as the 
oil. Wash off all dirt with lukewarm 
water before applying the oil. Use enough 
soap in it to make a weak suds. After 
washing, hang the harness close to a fire, 
until it is thoroughly heated through. 
Then apply your oil, with a cloth, rubbing 
well. Let the harness hang near the fire 
until it seems to have been absorbed, after 
which give the leather another vigorous 
rubbing with a dry cloth. When you have 
done this it will have a softness and pliabil- 
ity that will surprise you. The use of 
neatsfoot oil is not advised, as leather 
dealers claim that it will give leather a 
brown look, and ‘‘cut” the beeswax from 
the thread with which the harness is sewed, 
after which it will soon break. Saddlery 
firms sell a black oil which is considered 
superior to anything else for softening and 
preservative purposes. They claim that it 
contains the “‘nourishment’’ necessary for 
keeping leather in good condition. In 
cleaning a harness, be sure to take it all 
apart. The places that need ‘‘nourish- 
ment’’ most are under the buckles where 
the pressure and friction of the metal 
causes hardness. 

Pruning ought not to be neglected if this 
attention was not given to the orchard last 
fall. To wait until spring and do this work 
after the sap starts is the worst thing that 
can be done to the orchard, for it will be 
almost impossible to prevent the trees from 
‘‘bleeding.”’ If a tree is pruned now, and 
the wound is coated over with a thin wash 
of white lead, as soon as a limb is removed, 
a sort of callous will form which will pre- 
vent the flow of sap later on. This paint 
will also keep out rain, and insure the sur- 
face of the wound from decay. ° 

Cover the manure pile. If you want to 
save much of the richness in it, you cannot 
afford to leave it open to the action of 
the elements. A snug place should be 
provided for it; It pays—richly—to build 
a manure-cellar of stone or brick, located 
where the manure from the stables can be 
dumped directly into it, and so provided 
with a large door that its contents can be 
easily removed. Simply thrown out in 
a heap, and unprotected from the storms 
of the seasons, a large share of its fertilizing 
qualities will be leached away, or evapo- 
rated. But ashed-roof protection is much 
better than no protection at all. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Substitute for Hedge. (W. C. R.)—This 
correspondent asks for information about 
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hedge-making. He wants something that 
will make quick growth, look well, and not 
cost a great deal. He also wants to make 
his own hedge. Evidently the writer is 
unfamiliar with the details of ordinary 
hedge-making, and I fear he would not be 
successful in his efforts to establish one. A 
good evergreen hedge must have special 
treatment from start to finish, and the 
services of a professional are needed to 
secure best results. Such a hedge will not 
be at its best for three or four years, and 
after that it must be given constant atten- 
tion to keep it doing and looking well. I 
would advise the use of our native ampelop- 
sis—better known as American ivy or 
Virginia creeper—as a substitute for arbor 
vite and the other evergreens ordinaril 
used in hedge-making. Of course this will 
not have the effect, in winter, that a hedge 
of evergreens will, but it will not be without 
its attractions, even then. Set stout posts 
about ten feet apart, letting them reach at 
least three feet into the ground, to prevent 
heaving from frost. Stretch wire netting 
along them. This should be about four 
feet wide. The kind used for fencing 
against stock should be used in preference 
to light poultry netting. Set a plant of 
ampelopsis at every other post, and as the 
vines grow, train them in each direction 
from it, weaving them out and in through 
the meshes of the wire. This part of the 
work must be done as the vines develop in 
order to secure a smooth and even surface. 
In one season such a hedge will become 
ornamental, and by the end of the second 
year it will be a thick mass of vines from 
the ground up, if care has been taken to 
distribute them evenly over the netting. 
All the care that will be required thereafter 
is to shear off the branches that start to 
grow outward from the main vine, and kee 
all growth within the limit desired. Such 
a hedge is beautiful during the summer, 
and extremely ornamental in fall when the 
vine takes on its rich autumnal coloring of 
scarlet, maroon and bronze, and a little 
later it is almost equally attractive when 
the beauty of its purple fruit is revealed by 
the falling of its leaves. This kind of 
hedge is easily and cheaply made, gives 
immediate results, is good for an indefinite 
period, and does not call for pro” »ssional 
skill in its making. It should be made 
early in spring, or as soon as the ground is 
in good working condition. Get the posts 
needed for it ready before the time comes 
to use them, that there may be no delay in 
finishing the job, when once begun. 
Driveway of Coal Ashes and Gravel. 
(B. T.)—Yes, a very good driveway can be 
made by using coal ashes. But you cannot 
make it during the winter, as you suggest. 
Pile up your ashes in some convenient 
place, cod get your gravel on to the ground 
during the winter, and make your drivewa 
in spring after the frost is out of the ground. 
Dig down into the soil to a depth of eight 
inches or a foot, the width of the driveway 
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wanted, and fill in with four or five inches 
of coarse gravel, pounding it down well as 
you go along. ‘This will allow water to 
run off readily, and give you a good founda- 
tion for the upper surface, which should be 
made of gravel and ashes, equal parts, well 
mixed. Wet the mixture well when you 

ut it in place, and pound it down firmly. 
Tave the center of the road two or three 
inches higher than its sides, that water may 
run off readily. If you run short of coal 
ashes, substitute Portland cement. 

Mushroom Growing. (D. F. F.)—Mush- 
rooms can be grown in the cellar with but 
little difficulty, if the directions given in the 
several treatises on the subject now on the 
market are carefully followed. There is no 
“knack” about it, as you seem to think— 
simply a “know-how,” and this you can 
gain from the books mentioned. If the 
amateur gardener realized how simple a 
matter mushroom-growing really is, when 
one goes at it in the right way, few families 
would be without this delicious article. 

Water Supply for the House. (A. P. C.) 
—This correspondent writes that his house 
is about seventeen feet above the river and 
about ten or twelve rods back. He wants 
to know how he can obtain a supply of 
water for house and barn from this source. 
There are two methods by which this sup- 
ply can be secured—one the hydraulic ram, 
the other a windmill. The advantage of a 
tam is that no tank for storage is needed. 
If it works well, there will be a steady 
stream of water carried wherever it is 
wanted. These rams, as now constructed, 
do excellent work, but sometimes they get 
out of order. A little sand under the 
valves will interfere with their operation. 
To work well, there must be a good fall 
above the ram, and a sufficient supply of 
water to allow for some waste. The proper 
thing to do is to consult with some local 
dealer, or with firms furnishing such outfits. 
In no case put in one without a guarantee 
that it shall do the work required of it. 
The first cost is not large. But unless you 
have ideal conditions for a ram, I would 
advise the windmill. About the only at- 
tention it will require, after being properly 
installed, is oiling, and throwing it in and 
out of gear. Set the windmill and pump 
at the source of water supply, and run a 
pipe to the house and barn, where suitable 
tanks should be provided. It is much 
better to force water to a distance than to 
suck it. 

M. D. S. asks for the formula of the 
whitewash used by the U. S. government on 
its forts and lighthouses. Half a bushel of 
fresh lime, slacked by pouring hot water 
over it. Keep it covered, during the proc- 
ess of slacking, to prevent the escape of 
steam. When it becomes liquid, as it will 
in a short time if stirred frequently, strain 
it through a fine sieve, then add a peck of 
salt, previously dissolved in hot water, and 
three pounds of rice which has been boiled 
until it is the consistency of paste, half a 
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pound of whiting, and a pound of glue 
which has been reduced to a liquid condi- 
tion. Add these various ingredients while 
hot, and when well mixed, by stirring, add 
five gallons of hot water. Keep on stirring 
until the mass is a smooth liquid of creamy 
consistency. Then let it stand for a few 
days, well covered. Strain again to re- 
move all sediment, if you propose to apply 
it with a sprayer. It will not be necessary 
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to do this if you intend to spread it with 
a brush. Apply while hot. It will be no- 
ticed that all the ingredients are to be kept 
hot while the wash is being made, heat 
seeming to be necessary in its preparation. 
Coloring matter can be added to suit the 
taste of the user. There is nothing that 
will compare with this preparation for 
durability and brilliancy. Many persons 
prefer it to paint. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PONY 


BY FRANCIS M. WARE 


HILE the victory of Lady Dilham, a 
fourteen hand pony, over horses of 
several inches taller, in the recent National 
Horse Show, not only in open but in cham- 
pion classes, has aroused much heated com- 
ment, the occurrence but serves to accen- 
tuate the genuine ability and all-round 
merit of these miniature horses in a promi- 
nent and practical fashion. For many 
years the extraordinary cheapness of our 
native horses caused us to neglect the pony, 
and to consider him as only a plaything for 
the children. Nor should we ever have had 
occasion to appreciate his physical prowess 
had not the scarcity of larger horses of all 
desirable kinds forced us to look about for 
some substitute which might, partially at 
least, fill their places. 

At about the same time the same diffi- 
culty caused owners to seek for lighter 
vehicles ‘“‘miniatured” to the size of the 
smaller animals which were almost the only 
sizes available in any quantity. No sooner 
was this result reached than horse users 
forthwith appreciated not only the ability 
of the sturdy cobs and small horses, but 
also their inexpensiveness for purchase and 
maintenance, and their all-round usefulness 
—the same creature serving us admirably 
before a miniature victoria or brougham 
as in front of a runabout or lady’s phae- 
ton; and so generally is this fact now 
appreciated that the very large horse has 
become almost impossible to sell, and the 
average demand is all for animals with 
fifteen three as the extreme of height. In 
every country but America the pony and 
his more robust brother-in-arms, the cob, 
has, long ago, not only received the full 
meed of appreciation due him, but definite 
and intelligent methods have been taken 
to foster his interests, to boom his virtues, 
and to make of him a breed and a definite 
type—not merely a dwarf or a misfit from 
some larger strain. Curiously enough, the 
history of horse breeding in America has 
been that of misfits, and of haphazard pro- 
cedure along every line. We breed trot- 
ters for sixty years and have a product 


which, for the most part, left to themselves, 
are either pacers, or mixed gaited; we have 
degenerated the sturdy, sound, native 
thoroughbred in a freak which is spindling 
and frequently unsound as a yearling, a 
hooded rogue at two years, a cripple at 
three years, and a hopeless wreck or a hys- 
terical jade at four, a memory at five years; 
our express and business horses are mostly 
dwarfed draughters, except those sired by 
the German coach horses; our draughters 
have been mostly well done by, and are to- 
day the most true to type, and the finest 
individuals of any sort of horse America 
produces. The pony has been generally 
the dwarf of any and all breeds, save for 
the Shetlands, which generally grow large 
and coarse here through too generous keep. 
The difference between a dwarf horse and 
a true pony is seldom clearly put in evi- 
dence in our show rings, and yet the two 
should be totally distinct; nor should the 
testimony of the measuring standard defi- 
nitely classify them. A “true pony”’ 
comes from pony ancestors, and will pro- 
duce ponies, if bred; a ‘“‘dwarf horse’’ may 
have had ancestors, immediate ancestors 
sixteen hands high, and may produce 
descendants which will attain to similar 
measurements. Glorious Bonnie and Dil- 
ham Prime Minister met repeatedly in the 
show ring in pony stallion classes, and al- 
though the former sometimes won it is 
doubtful if he ever should have done so, 
for the reasons given. A pony is, in species 
a horse, but a horse can never by any means 
be a true pony. 

It has always seemed odd that we should 
have gone to the trouble and expense to 
import the Exmoor, Shetland, Arab, small 
hackney, etc., etc., when we had at hand 
and obtainable at insignificant figures an 
animal the equal and superior of any or all 
of them—not possessing, perhaps, the 
action of some, or the dainty grace of 
others, but surpassing them so absolutely 
in all the sterner virtues as to defy com- 
parison; nor did he fail, given a chance at 
the feed, care and shelter of civilization, to 
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develop as much symmetry of outline, 
robustness of form, and geniality of temper 
as the best of them. Our polo fields, show 
rings, and bridle paths prove the native 
pony as handsome and as biddable as any, 
while even for the coarser work of harness 
duty he is holding his own, and if coming 
from a trotting-bred ancestry (as most of 
these Western ponies really do) is not in- 
frequently displaying pace and action of 
the best. This matter of descent, by the 
way, is rather a delicate point upon which 
to touch, since the average purveyor of 
those hardy creatures for polo and hack 
work will insist that they are nearly related 
to the thoroughbred, and in fact very 
closely allied with that irritable and flighty 
animal. Any one familiar with the trotting 
action of the thoroughbred horse, and of 
the trotting horse need only notice the play 
of hock and stifle in any pony using that 
gait to satisfy himself how the creature is 
bred; just as he may gather, from the bulk 
and hairy heels of many of the weight- 
carrying sorts whence they gained those 
noticeable and unobjectionable attributes. 
Of course this does not signify that some 
ponies are not descended from a thorough- 
bred ancestor; or that some are registered 
as eligible to registry in that holy of holies, 
the stud book—but when one is told such a 
pony is ‘“‘by a son”’ of this or that, or by 
“‘Steamboat Charley,” ‘Alkali Ike,’ or 
“Dynamite,” and then sees this same pony 
swing away at a_twelve-miles-an-hour 
square trot with that peculiar stifle-play 
that comes from only one blood heritage, 
he draws his own conclusions, and talks 
about the weather. Nor is trotting-bred 
relationship anything for any horse or 
owner to feel shame over; nor is the sire 
the only ancestor of every horse; nor are 
the qualities of the dam insignificant fac- 
tors; nor are those sire pedigrees always 
distinctly traceable, but only too fre- 
quently provable “if old Bill Jones was 
alive’’—William having ‘‘gone over the 
Divide” in ’64. For a few hundred yards 
many a trotting-bred horse is as fast as 
lightning, and not a few horses of the 
“‘quarter-path” and the furlong and three 
hundred-yard dashes are fully as much 
indebted to such ingredients in their blood 
as to any other. 

A ‘‘branded’”’ horse or pony is always 
regarded with suspicion, and any vagaries 
on his part are held as being, in some mys- 
terious way, an accompaniment of or a 
sequel to his disfigurement. In propor- 
tion, however, as this mutilation is gradu- 
ally becoming less necessary, and less con- 
spicuous, so the prejudice against it is 
lessening. We should remember that, in 
the experiences of the average Western 

ony, man figures as a ruthless brute, and 
is ‘‘training’’ consists only of a hasty and 
brutal ‘‘overpowering’”’ which leads him to 
attempt reprisals far less frequently than 
we might rationally expect of him, and 
which would amply excuse such a course 
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did he invariably follow it. Properly 
handled, such horses (barring, of course, 
the ‘‘spoiled’”’ specimens), are as gentle 
and reliable as any that walk. 

There is not an undertaking, save in the 
moving of heavy weights, at which the 
little horse will not equal or defeat the big. 
There are few tasks at which the animal 
below pony weight will not hold his own 
with the small horse of a few inches higher 
measurement. The difference between 14.1 
and 15.1 is generally only that of price and 
preference; given a fair amount of sub- 
stance in the smaller contestant. All the 
way down to the very tiniest specimens the 
variations in ability are less than one would 
believe possible without trial, and even the 
equine atoms are fully capable of much 
more serious work than carrying, or draw- 
ing, a sixty-pound child; and such an one 
makes light of its ‘‘ governess cart,’”’ maid, 
groom, and infant, as well over a twelve- 
mile stretch daily as over the infrequent 
trip of three or four miles, generally reck- 
oned as about the limit of its powers; and 
this means three hundred to five hundred of 
pony ably handling nearly one thousand 
pounds of vehicle and occupant—yet what 
one thousand-pound horse would expect to 
trot nimbly along with twice his own 
weight—a full ton—behind him? It is 
passing strange that such object-lessons 
have for so many years been lost upon 
tradesmen of all classes to whom economy 
is of vital importance, and to whose light- 
delivery work the pony and cob is, whether 
for town or country, so peculiarly suitable 
through their abilities, their cheapness to 
procure and to maintain, their durability, 
and the handiness in traffic of the more 
nimble creatures and the more narrow 
vehicles. What more grotesque or im- 
practical equipages can one find than the 
delivery wagons in use by our dry goods 
stores, flower stores, etc., etc., with their 
huge horses and cumbrous wagons to trans- 
port loads which rarely reach any formid- 
able total in weight. 

The private owner may entertain a 
prejudice against the pony on the score of 
appearances, and imagine it below his 
dignity to drive, or to be drawn by, an 
animal of miniature size; but this dislike, 
where it exists, is fast vanishing before the 
general ‘“‘miniature’’ of everything made 
for horses to draw or wear. The gradual 
descent to the fourteen one or two limit is 
hardly noticeable, so deftly do the weights 
blend, provided always that the different 
subjects are up-headed, of fairly bred ac- 
tion and presence, and that they ‘‘fill the 
breeching and the collar”’ at the two ends, 
as they should, with substance enough be- 
tween to harmoniously connect the frame- 
work. So far has the diminishing size of 
vehicles progressed, and so generally is the 
new fashion in favor that the older styles 
of broughams, victorias, gigs, and other 
carriages are almost unsalable, especially in 
view of the fact that, because of the marvel- 
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ous adroitness of American mechanics, 
these vehicles, while hundreds of pounds 
lighter, and far more compact in every way, 
are as roomy, comfortable, practical, and 
durable as the best of their lumbering 
predecessors; and far ahead of anything 
made in any other country. 

The popularity of the small horse has 
vastly simplified the tasks of the purveyor, 
and that always rampant matter of “‘type- 
for-purpose”” is daily becoming more 
simple and innocuous. The general stan- 
dard of inquiry was, ten years ago, about 
fifteen three; nowadays it hovers around 
fifteen one to fifteen hands, and the ‘‘still 
downward”’ tendency is manifest, with the 
fourteen three and below mark heaving in 
sight. The small classes in our shows are 
now the ones that fill heavily, and the little 
horse is the one which sells quickly. Think 
of all the little horses of the show arena— 
their names are household words. Do you, 
off-hand, recall the names and appearance 
of any of the big horses? 

Since, then, this tendency to patronize 
the cob and the pony is so steadily aid so 
unceasingly evident, why not proceed to 
endorse this commodity we already have, 
developing it meanwhile to the extent of 
itspowers? In view of the self-evident fact 
that we haveno good large horses left in this 
country and no native parent stock of the 
substance and quality necessary to produce 
them in any quantity, why not make our- 
selves celebrated for the very best cobs and 
ponies possible to find—for in such under- 
takings we have foundations of the very 
best in our native pony, bred criss-cross and 
any and everyhow, but a marvelous ex- 
ample of the “survival of the fittest;’’ in 
the best of our broncho or mustang speci- 
mens we have the wire-rigging to eternally 
set up and imperishably equip the pony- 
breeding industry, and, alas, 
Government is not doing anything along 
this line, instead of ‘‘monkeying”’ with a 
few mares of neither reputation nor likely 
blood lines, and a stallion which was never 
good enough unaided by others to win a 
prize for himself in harness. Our native 
trotters, race horses, carriage horses, etc., 
etc., excite the admiration and competition 
of all foreign countries, and yet we leave it 
to the miners of Alaska, to the mounted 
South African infantry, and to our repre- 
sentatives in the Philippines and other 
rough ‘‘out-lands”’ to eulogize the most 
generally useful and desirable horse of the 
lot (even as he is a blend of them all)—the 
native plains-bred pony. 

Setting aside the Western pony, pure and 
simple, or as most people would say, the 
exact reverse of what those adjectives 
imply, and leaving him out of the question, 
we have quantities of grades of all the other 
pony breeds mixed in varying degree with 
that super-excellent leaven, our American 
trotting-blood, which are all hardy, able, 
and docile, as Eastern handling ma‘ces most 
horses, for any farnily work at driving, or 
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riding. They are large enough for the 
elders, small enough for the children, gentle 
enough for the most indifferent horseman’s 
or woman’s use, and most of them appear 
to ‘‘feel’’ much larger than they actually 
are. What better thing can one say of any 
horse than was said by the caretaker of 
that woaderful horse, George Wilkes, after 
some remark derogatory to that celebrated 
sire’s height: ‘‘Little! Yes, by gravy, he is 
little, but he don’t know it!” ow warmly 
you always hear some animal spoken of as 
a ‘‘big little one!’ How one’s sympath 
and interest are always for the lesser in bul 
and size, while how frequently they prove 
our solicitude misplaced by amply demons- 
trating their ability to take care of them- 
selves, and by relegating mere avoirdupois 
and stature to the position it must always 
occupy when confronted by nervous energ 
aggressive personality, and vital force. As 
the Irishman said of the tiny Kerry cow: 
“Sure, why wouldn’t she give twinty 
quarts? The body of her’s too small to hold 
anything but milk!” The little horse and 
pony has frequently endurance and ‘‘gin- 
ger’’ enough to furnish two larger ones. 
Most of us upon the verge of ‘‘setting up 
a carriage,”’ hesitate long over the question 
of ways and means, and not infrequently 
obstacles present themselves which forbid 
the outlay along the usual lines of purchase. 
The pony, in some of his varying heights, 
offers a solution to the problem, and a most 
practical. It is not a question of ‘“‘not 
affording to keep him’’—you can’t afford 
to be without him. To familiarize your 
children with the care and management of 
horses is not only your duty, in order to 
safeguard them and the general public, but 
it is a not unimportant feature of any liberal 
education, a knowledge of which you have 
yourself not improbably felt the need. 
here is no mystery about the undertaking, 
and no special personal traits required to 
attain ordinary proficiency—but utter 
ignorance can but be a source of regret at 
some time in his life to every one who has 
neglected to inform himself in such mat- 
ters. Now the pony modestly fits in to 
prevent all this, just as he uncomplainingly 
also adapts himself to any nook or corner 
in the yard or even wood shed, if you can’t 
afford a stable, and cheap as he is to pur- 
chase, his keep and equipment are a mere 
bagatelle, and in the smallest sizes no more 
costly than a goat or a dog. All sorts of 
household scraps, a little grain, grass, and 
hay keep him fat and hearty; you can shoe 
him or not—his sound little feet will patter 
about just as smoothly; you can use him, 
and lend him, and let him, and he seems all 
the better for it. Nothing wrapped in horse 
hide is so generally or so genuinely useful. 
With his robust constitution he is never 
sick, seldom lame, and always ready. What 
more can you require of man or beast? 
With a lot of ponies any ‘“‘house party” 
can be horsed, and everything from polo to 
four-in-hand driving, from station work to 
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drag hunting successfully undertaken. If 
you are late for a train they can always 
gallop; if you get a fall you have not far to 
tumble; if one gets hurt you can replace 
him cheaply and easily; if you don’t want 
to do anything you can excuse yourself b 
saying: ‘‘ You know I only keep ponies;”’ 
if other people’s big horses get laid up you 
will always have a pony or two to lend 
them; in night work or day work, storm, 
cold, or heat, when ‘‘the horses had better 
not go out,’’ the cobs or ponies always can 
—and will be all the better for it. 

If you noticed that a friend was in the 
habit of paying from two to ten prices for 
anything, you would silently marvel, and 
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audibly jeer—yet if he, in turn, would point 
out that it was your own custom to buy 
from $500 to $1,000 worth of horse to 
accomplish what could be done as well or 
better by $100 to $250 worth of pony, you 
would probably feel the blush of shame 
mantling the cheek of Carelessness—a not 
uncommon sensation with most of us! If 
you can be induced, by any argument here 
set forth to investigate the merits of the 
pony {rom the standpoints of both utility 
and sentiment, and to form an opinion 
leading to acquaintance with and acquisi- 
tion of these most able little creatures, 
this prolix article will not have been 
written in vain. 





THE NEW SPORT OF WING 
SHOOTING 


BY CHARLES H. MORTON 


CALL it new when in reality it is as old 
as the history of the rifle, for the rifle is 
the weapon that makes possible this new 
sport. The days of Cooper’s famous ‘‘Deer- 
slayer” are returning, bringing with them 
men who can cut the neck of the flying 
hawk with the deadly bullet. If forced to 
modify this statement, I will say that they 
can shatter with a single ball hundreds of 
small composition spheres, clay targets and 
marbles thrown in the air, never missing a 
shot, and this latter statement will stand. 
Sportsmen, the really true sportsmen, 
look with disgust upon the slaughter that 
takes the place of recreation during the 
hunting trip. Slaughter made so easy by 
the destructive modern arm and ammuni- 
tion that no woods-lover or bird-lover finds 
pleasure therein. Constant practice over 
the traps, all the year through, creates in 
every handler of the gun so expert and deft 
a familiarity with his pet weapon that he 
kills with all the deadly precision of Natty 
Bumppo. The choke-bored shotgun in the 
hands of the average American gunner has 
become recognized as so powerful and 
deadly a weapon, that many sportsmen, in 
order to eliminate that certainty of execu- 
tion already beginning to pall upon their 
taste, are taking up the small-bore repeat- 
ing rifle in itsstead. Many have started on 
this new departure, although they do not 
yet recognize the change. They have dis- 
carded the twelve-bore for the twenty- 


gauge; the twenty-four and even the 
twenty-eight gauge shotgun is by no 
means uncommon. The use of these 


miniature shotguns is simply an evidence 
of the gunner’s preference for something 
smaller than the deadly twelve-bore, 
requiring a nicety of aim to direct the 


small charge of shot that greatly enhances 
the day’s sport and more evenly balances 
the kills and misses. 

To the hunter, therefore, in these lean 
days that already mark the decline of our 
American game birds and beasts, the end 
to be subserved is not how much shall be 
killed, but how little, and how also to ob- 
tain a proportionate amount of recreation 
and pleasure. What would not the sports- 
man of to-day give to go back to his boy- 
hood and his first gun and feel again that 
thrill of excitement, that heart-in-mouth 
sensation sending the blood in his veins 
rushing and shattering his nerves to rags 
whenever a rabbit leaped or a bunch of 
quail filled the air before him with its 
explosive departure. Your sportsman of 
this nitro powder period has long been 
case-hardened to the emotions. Perhaps 
his _ sparkle with a deeper light as he 
watches the pointer’s sudden poise, but 
when the birds whiz away the hammerless 
swings quickly to place, the nitro ‘‘ whack- 
whacks,’’ the pointer retrieves a couple of 
dead quail—this repeated again and again 
in monotonous succession. The dog points, 
the shooter shoots, the birds fall; if it was 
not for that eager, beautiful scamp with 
tireless muscles and an intelligence of 
wood-things far above his master’s—that 
racing rascal of a pointer making his most 
stylish “‘stand”’ against the crimson and 
gold of the autumn fields—the hunter 
would chuck it all up as a waste of energy. 
The gunner has had a good day afield, buts 
he might just as well be playing golf, for 
the exercise and health-giving air is all he 
is striving for, and the pleasure of killing 
has ceased to be a pleasure. 

Now if this was true of all gunning, there 
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would be little to praise in the pastime of 
shooting. But it is the uncertainty of 
hitting that lends the charm. It is the 
knowledge that we don’t know how to 
shoot that makes us grit our teeth and 
swear—that we will not miss next time. It 
is this which makes us better shots and it is 
the inherited love for the gun which is 
making us a better and stronger nation each 
day of our lives by the simple requirements 
of an open-air sport. The Kentucky back- 
woodsmen, the prairie pioneers, the trap- 
pers of the Lakes are living again in our 
veins. We are coming back to their be- 
loved weapon, the rifle with grooved barrel 
and the single ball, and we are striving by 
its use to add some zest to our sport. 
Last winter I hunted rabbits with a .22 
caliber repeater, and one snowy afternoon 
killed two running. They were scared 
rabbits and succeeded in covering consider- 
able ground before the stream of lead from 
the little rifle overtook them. I missed a 
great many shots, it is true, and with my 
shotgun that day might have slain a great 
number; but nobody was paying me to kill 
rabbits. I never had so much fun in my 
life. That old indescribable thrill of the 
long ago, jolting one’s nerves whenever 
rabbit or quail was flushed, came back out 
of the forgotten past and made my knees 
knock together with the fear of missing. 
The ghosts of the buck fever that set my 
teeth chattering whenever the old dog 
pointed, took form again and haunted me 
persistently. Shooting running rabbits 
with a riffe, especially when you are not 
quite familiar with the sport, is worthy of 
trial. What if you bag but one or two? 
You have earned them, and you are in luck, 
and what would you do with the dozen or 
so you might have rolled over with your 
double-barrel? I predict that if you give 
the little rifle a trial you will try it again 
and again. You will with practice become 
so proficient as to amaze yourself and your 
friends with your skill, for in practicing you 
will see possibilities hitherto unthought of. 
You will become a snapshot at flying tar- 
gets. It will seem a wonderful feat to 
puncture a tomato can thrown in the air. 
After a while you will hit it twice. Then it 
occurs to you to “make a double.’”’ The 
ease with which you ‘“‘plunk”’ each can 
shows you that you are becoming used to 
the “feel” of the rifle and that you can 
shoot by instinctive faith in your aim 
rather than by close application to the rear 
sight. Bottles and railroad ballast and 
green walnuts replace the can targets as 
your proficiency increases and a summer's 
idle afternoon passes pleasantly when with 
a friend, you take the little guns and 
“hike” for the river to loaf and burn up 
inexpensive ammunition. You will find 
yourself in the open air oftener with the 
rifle than with the bulkier shotgun, that 
whim of the open seasons, and in time you 
will admit the benefits derived, and in- 
cidentally the doctor’s bills saved—and you 
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will find yourself shooting less at living tar- 
gets and more and more at inanimate ones. 

The slight cost of the ammunition used 
in these little rifles is in itself an excuse for 
buying. The .22 caliber short, carrying 
but three grains of powder and a leaden 
pellet of thirty grains, or the .22 long with 
five grains of powder and thirty-five of 
lead wili either of them shoot far better 
than the average marksman can _ hold. 
They are extremely accurate, and although 
supposed to be mere toys will carry sur- 
prisingly well to the mark at long ranges. 
The .22 long will strike the bullseye with 
great regularity at two hundred yards, and 
at that distance will easily penetrate an 
inch board. Smokeless powder for these 
little cartridges has attained a high degree 
of perfection, and a great variety of the .22 
caliber rim-fire cartridges is now manu- 
factured. Each of the four leading car- 
tridge companies in the United States 
makes at least eighteen different kinds of 
the .22 rim-fire cartridge, and the output is 
so large and the demand so great for these 
little shells that it is impossible to estimate 
the enormous quantities used each year. 
Millions of this popular caliber are manu- 
factured daily, the .22 short being in high- 
estdemand. For hunting, the hollow-point 
bullet with smokeless powder is preferred. 
For snap-shooting at targets, the solid ball, 
with black powder is the favorite, and so 
clean are these little cartridges that a 
thousand shots may be fired without clean- 
ing the gun or impairing its accuracy. 

The proportion of .22 caliber rifles manu- 
factured is so ridiculously great in com- 
parison with the larger sizes that the mere 
figures would be doubted, and the writer 
accused of employing wild guesswork if an 
estimation was made. And yet not so 
very long ago the imported ‘‘Flobert”’ 
smooth-bore shooting the “BB cap” had 
but one solitary rival in a really accurate 
.22 caliber rifle of American production. 
It was the leader, the pioneer, in light- 
weight rifles and would shoot to the center 
when held right. Many of us remember 
the big old-fashioned rifles of this caliber, 
Ww eighty, clumsy and all out of proportion 
to the small cartridge. The popular de- 
mand for a more suitable w eapon quickly 
brought a remarkable change. We have 
our pick of a great variety of dainty little 
rifles of light weight and unexcelled shoot- 
ing powers. There are four makes of 
repeating rifles, one of which is an auto- 
matic. Of the twenty or more different 
American-made _ single-shot .22 caliber 
rifles, not one is of inferior construction 
and all will shoot where held. 

It is the .22 caliber repeater, carrying its 
handful of diminutive cartridges, that a 
peals to the American sportsman. ft 
should be nicely fitted with sights suffi- 
ciently coarse to allow of instantaneous 
aim, and at the same time prove suitable 
for good target work. The plain open 
factory sights are not desirable because 
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they can only be used in the very best con- 
ditions of light. Nor are telescope sights 
recommended. The fine mid-range, wind- 
gauge target sights are out of place on the 
hunting rifle. Possibly the best outfit for 
the hunting rifle consists of a moderately 
large ivory bead front sight and a combina- 
tion peep sight on the ‘‘tang’’ behind the 
hammer. A plain ‘“V”’ rear sight filed flat 
to the bottom of the notch is good. Any 
of these rear sights in connection with the 
white ivory muzzle sight work well in any 
light, good or bad, and allow of an instan- 
taneous aim, which is all the necromancy 
employed in wing-shooting with the rifle. 

This is the secret: to pull the trigger the 
instant the sight covers the mark. Witha 
little practice this seemingly difficult opera- 
tion is accomplished the instant the rifle is 
brought to shoulder. It will come there 
with unconscious exactitude of aim again 
and again, while the shooter’s attention is 
riveted solely upon the objects his friend 
tosses into the air. The gun becomes 
merely a part of the mechanism driven b 
the brain and directed by the eye. It is all 
machine work; a mere matter of calcula- 
tion. A friend of mine, handy with the 
gun, put the contents of the magazine into 
a tin can twenty yards distant, holding the 
rifle at his hip and shooting rapidly. 

“Wonderful work,” I exclaimed. 

‘No, merely good judgment,” he replied. 

And this, in fact, is what rifle shooting at 
moving marks amounts to. The objects 
should be tossed fifteen to twenty feet high 
in as straight a line as possible. This helps 
the shooter, who should stand about 
twenty feet distant, to keep a straight line 
on the targets and he will miss only by over 
or under shooting; errors easily corrected. 

A high degree of proficiency in this 
fascinating sport hasbeen attained by 
many gentlemen more or less well-known to 
the shooting fraternity. The Middle West 
furnishes the greatest percentage, possibly 
because of ancestral heritage, for the rifle 
lent its own peculiar part in settling the 
West and the West still cherishes its 
memory. 

The favorite stunt of one devotee is 
drawing of Indian and other heads in profile 
on tin plates at a distance of thirty feet. 
The plates are smooth and bright and no 
outline is used. The only guide is the 
initial shot, after which the gun becomes 
hot and empty and on the plate is punched 
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the dignified profile of an Indian chief, or 
the comic outline of a tramp with clay pipe 
and a bad hat. 

There is a long list of shooters, not pro- 
fessionals, and but locally known, who 
handle the .22 caliber rifle with remarkable 
ability. One such I know who shoots 
merely for his own amusement. He is cool 
and phlegmatic, and displays a wonderful 
mastery of the rifle. Standing in careless 
attitude, he brings the rifle to his shoulder 
after the object is tossed in air, and the 
instant report blends with the screech of 
the little bullet as it smashes a marble into 
dust or snips a penny from the bystander’s 

aze. He shoots with a calm confidence in 

is sure aim; with a wizard skill, almost 
fiendish in its perfection. His assistant 
tosses a buckshot above his head. Twenty 
feet distant the rifleman criticizes the throw: 
“A trifle higher, Bill; now—that’s good. 
I'll get the next one, too, and this one, and 
this,” talking and shooting together while 
the buckshot are whiffed away by the tiny 
missiles. He delights to shoot at large 
green walnuts with a .32 caliber repeater. 
These, tossed at a distance of twenty yards 
make easy targets for him, and he has 
smashed 500 into walnut juice without a 
miss. Although an amateur, his work is 
equal to that of any of the professionals. I 
doubt if they can equal his shooting at 
small marbles tossed at thirty feet from 
the rifle. 

Using an ordinary repeater he will put 
from six to eight bullets through a tin can 
tossed by the assistant, and the reports 
seem to blend into one. Dropping a 
marble on the ground, two shots are rapidly 
fired; the first strikes below the marble, 
throwing it high jn air—the second shot 
smashes it. He splits cards, cuts strings, 
drives tacks. He shoots with marvelous 
skill holding the rifle at the hip position, 
and hits regularly small objects at a dis- 
tance of thirty yards. He does no trick 
shooting, no looking-glass, stand-on-your- 
head stage business, and he certainly stands 
in a class by himself in plain, straight rifle 
work. He shoots with the open factory 
sights originally fitted to the gun, but filcs 
the “‘V”’ shaped rear sight toa low, straight 
bar, with the least suspicion of a notch in 
the center, and cuts down the front sight 
to correspond. He is an example of the 
clockwork precision attained by constant 
practice, 














Chapped hands, frost-bites, 
winter eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, and inflammations 
soothed by warm baths with 


uticura 
SDAP -¢ 


And gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure. Priceless 
for redness and roughness 
of the face and hands, lame- 
ness and soreness incidental 
to outdoor exercise, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia. R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

az~Post Free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 

















If you want 
to know what 
Real Under- 
wear Comfort 
is, try a pair of 
The Scriven 
Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 

They havean 
insertion that 
stretches when you want it 
to, that »zoves every time 
that you move. 

They are the ideal gar 
ments for athletes and business men alike 
They come in Anee and full /engths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with SAirts to 
match. \f your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your 
favorite fabric and exact size, write us. 

Physical Culture Book Free 

On request we will send you a valuable treatise on “Physical 
Culture for the Busy Business Man,” which also tllustrates 
the various styles and gives you the prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, 18 E. 15th St., New York 





































it a 
The 
Universal rdiing Machine co 


in the first ten years of its existence sold more than 
seven times as many adding and listing machines as 
did any other concern in a similar period, 


It wasn’t by chance or ident, but b the Universal 
Possessed original features as well as exclusive advantages, 
and has always been offered on its merits. Every Universal 
purchaser receives one hundred cents’ worth of the best adding 
and listing machine value for every dollar invested. 

The Universal is an honest machine; it is a steady worker; the 
key action is light; the handle pull is smooth and easy — only 4 
to 5 pounds; the adding register is in plain view, just above the 
key-board; no blank strokes of the handle are necessary before 
taking a total; the totals and sub-totals are printed in red; the 
items are printed in black, blue or purple and credit items, 
account numbers, etc., in green; the paper roll is alwaysin sight 
and convenient to reach: the carriage takes roll paper or loose 
sheets up to 13 inches wide — 8 regular spaced columns and special 
spaced columns are provided for; printing on vertical . ruled 
forms or on horizontal lines is easily, quickly and neatly done; the 
Universal adds and lists, subtracts, multiplies, divides and com- 
putes interest and discount rapidly; there are many other advan- 
taees for doing various tasks wherever figures are used; it’s a 
mighty good machine; it would save you a lot of time. 

It won’t cost you anything to write and tell us about your class 
of work, and learn how theUniversal would save your time doing 
it ; tomorrow never comes— write today for sample of work. 


Universal Appine Macuine Co, 


3821 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis 
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THE TRAIN DOGS 


BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


Out of the night and the north; 
Savage of breed and of bone, 
Shaggy and swift comes the yelping band, 
Freighters of fur from the voiceless land, 
That sleeps in the Arctic zone. 


Laden with skins from the north, 
Beaver and bear and raccoon, 

Marten and mink from the polar belts, 

Otter and ermine and sable pelts— 
The spoils of the hunter’s moon. 


Out of the night and the north, 

Sinewy, fearless and fleet 
Urging the pack through the pathless snow, 
The Indian driver, calling low, 

Follows with moccasined feet. 


Ships of the night and the north, 
Freighters on prairies and plains, 

Carrying cargoes from field and flood 

They scent the trail through their wild red blood, 
The wolfish blood in their veins. 

















° ° e ° Drawing by Blumenschein, for “A Dog Witha 
‘* Murder was in his heart as he fixed his wolfish pad Name," (Page 705.) 


eyes upon the boy’s blazing blue ones.” 








